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SO 32 ENDURO DYE BEAMS 
HAVE REPLACED THE OLD! 


“The most worthwhile equipment improve- 
ment we have ever made in our dye house was 
when we replaced our old style dye beams with 
beams made from ENDURO Stainless Steel,” says 
this dye house superintendent. “Our former 
beams were not only heavier, but they corroded 
in contact with both dyeing and bleaching 
solutions, causing badly roughened heads, and 
considerable wear on the warp. Now, with 
our ENDURO dye beams, corrosion is resisted, 
and the weight of each beam has been cut 
approximately 200 pounds. This results in less 
tension on the yarn, and fewer breaks in 


the loom.” 


Thus, again, ENDURO Stainless Steel solves 
an equipment problem . .. does a better job 

. saves money! Whether your problem in- 
volves dye beams, dry cans, jigs or similar 
dyeing equipment, investigate the record of 
ENDURO on similar applications. Ask us to send 
you complete data. Write Dept. TW today. 
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ANNUAL REVIEW AND FORECAST SECTION 


pounds; 


Activity 
_— monthly consumption of all fibers in hundreds of thousands 


horizontal lines are yearly monthly averages 





Feast and Famine 


Textile business takes nose-dive but ends year 


HERE’S ONE THING to be said 
[Ne the textile industry: it has 

some swell half-years. If eve 
it could put two of them together in 
one calendar year, it would kave 
something! 

Take a look at Chart I for example. 
The last half of 1936 and the first 
half of 1937 would make a handsome 
couple. The combination sets an all- 
time record for textile mill activity. 
Maybe the industry should change 
its fiscal year! 

But when we add the last half of 
1937 to the first half, the total is less 
impressive. As our readers may have 
heard, there was a slump in the latter 
months of the year. In fact, we don’t 
think we are too rough on the move- 
ment if we call it a nose-dive. Once 


again, a look at Chart I will help the 
reader to understand what we are 
talking about. 

Despite this year-end grief, how- 
ever, the year ended up as a very 
respectable specimen, having just a 
slight edge (1% up) on 1936, which 
itself was no slouch. From a produc- 
tion stand-point, 1937 was 25% above 
the so-called “normal” (1923-25 av- 
erage) and 9% above 1929! The rea- 
son for this showing was the re- 
markable activity of the first half- 
year. At the end of that period, the 
rate was 25% above the correspond- 
ing period of 1936. Consequently, 
even though the collapse in the fall 
wiped out this gain, the net was still 
a good one. 

Here is the record for the depres- 


with pretty good record 


sion, recovery and recession periods: 


(1923-1925 average 100) 


ETE iia atin ce ee aiaan a ee 
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Textiles vs. General Business 


Probably the average textile manu- 
facturer thinks he has had a monopoly 
on grief. It will help him to look at 
Chart Il where textile production is 
charted against general industrial pro- 








of 
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duction. It will be noted that the 
former stepped out in front in 1931 
and has stayed there ever since. In 
1937, the textile index was 25°% above 
1923-25 while the index for general 
industry was only 10% above. 

In fact, there was nothing private 
about this slump last year. It was 
a free-for-all. True, the cotton divi- 
sion got a start all its own, when raw 
cotton collapsed, starting in August. 
But soon the general grief, resulting 
from the stock market decline and the 
ensuing jitters, made it unanimous. 

It is easy, of course, to look back 
now and point out the mistakes made 
in 1937. The rate of production in 
the first half of the year had plenty 
of the joy-ride element in it. This 
writer could be smug and refer to his 
editorial suggestion early last spring 
that the industry “heed the caution 
light before it gets pinched for going 
through a red one.” However, the 
further memory of how wrong we 
were in August makes us decide to 
call the whole thing quits. 

In fact, 1937 was one tough year 
en prophets! Our best contacts, who 
have had an accuracy percentage of 
around 90, went completely sour. Just 
before hell broke loose last August. 
we found that the majority of textile 


people were expecting a bulge. In 
fact, actual indications of revived in- 
terest in the market indicated that 
this was due. And within a few 
weeks, the whole business blew to 
pieces. 


We go into this, not because the 
reputation of a prophet is of any 
great importance. In fact, anyone 
who sticks his neck out that way has 
to expect an occasional blow. How- 


'—— 


i 
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ever, it is not to be expected that 
practically all prophets should go 
wrong at the same time. The sig- 
nificant point about this, as we have 
indicated before, is that sources of 
statistical information, particularly of 
an integrated character, were found 
to be woefully lacking. We say they 
were found to be so. That is mis- 
leading. Actually, they were known 
to be so long before last year, but 
little has been done about it. 1937 
dramatized the lack, and should force 
action in 1938. It’s one of the big 
jobs ahead. 


We Hate to Do This, But... 


It can easily be imagined that, in 
view of what was mentioned above, 
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this writer is a little gun-shy about 
predicting for 1938. In fact, his im- 
pulse is to call the whole thing off. 
However, this forecasting business 
gets into your blood; it’s not a thing 
that you can take or leave alone. So 
here goes. 

There is little doubt that the 1938 
curve will be the reverse of 1937— 
that is, that the peak will be in the 
last half instead of in the first half. 
Our feeling is that the best one could 
expect would be a total activity equal 
to 1937—and that the chances are for 
a decline, say, about 10%. However, 
that would still be 124% above the 
1923-25 average. 

This time last year we said: “If the 
textile industry reaches the same rate 
of activity in 1937 that it did in 1936, 
it will be putting on a swell perform- 
ance. If it drops off say 10%, it will 
still have a good year.” It did the 
former. About the same statement 
can be made for 1938. We hope it 
turns out to be as accurate as was 


that for 1937. 
Progress by Branches 


As for the divisions of the indus- 
try, cotton was the only fiber which 
registered increased consumption in 
1937; its use was 5% above that of 
1936. Wool was off 12%, silk off 7%, 
filament rayon off 12%. The fibers 
shared the collapse in the last half 
of the year. The high of cotton con- 
sumption for the year was in March, 
and the low in December—the latter 
being 45% off from the former. Wool’s 
low, in November, was 63% off from 
the high in March. Silk use in De- 
cember was about 50% less than 
January. Rayon, in the last month 
of the year, showed a drop of 48% 
from the first month. 

For 1938, we believe, the 
will be true. 


reverse 


Machinery Sales 


Top 1929 despite slump in latter part of year 


TEXTILE WORLD’S true story of 
the sales curve of textile machinery 
and allied products continues here 
with the 1937 instalment. This 
authoritative survey, made_ possible 
by the confidential information sup- 
plied us by the manufacturers, 
started with 1929 and therefore the 
data in hand cover the depression, 
recovery, and now the recession, 
periods.—Editor 





Y THE middle of last year it 
looked as if sales of textile ma- 
chinery and allied products were all 
set to make a record far above 1929. 
Then that branch of the industry 


caught the same bug that infected all 
business—and expectations were grad- 
ually deflated. Despite this disap- 
pointing end, however, total 1937 sales 
were higher than 1929 for the first 
time since that year. Here are the 
principal facts revealed by TEXTILE 
Worwp’s annual survey: 

1. Dollar volume of sales in 1937 
was 11% over 1936, and 40% above 
1935. 

2. The 1937 volume was the highest 
on record in this survey, being 4% 
above 1929, the first year of the com- 
pilation. (See Chart III.) 


3. The following table of index 
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numbers shows the trend of textile 
machinery sales from 1929 to date, 
based on 1929 as 100: 
1929. .....100 

S930. cues 67 

BO ics ne see re 
1982.......39 1936......94 


1937 . . . 104 


1933......56 
| a 


4. By branches of the industry, the 
following percentages show the _per- 
centage increases in 1937 over 1936: 
Preparatory, spinning and weaving 
equipment, 15%; knitting machinery, 
3%; bleaching, dyeing and finishing 
machinery, 4%; auxiliary equipment, 
plus accessories and supplies, 16%. 
These percentages compare with an 
increase of 11% for the industry as 
a whole, as noted above. It should be 
mentioned, incidentally, that there 
were some wide differences in figures 
reported by individual firms; this is 
usually true in a year when a sudden 
change of fortune sets in, as in 1937. 


What About 1938? 


As an editor, we should like to 
skip our usual summary of manu- 
facturers’ predictions for the coming 
year—but as a reporter we feel com- 
pelled to include it. The truth is that 
most of these makers of textile ma- 
chinery and allied products feel either 
definitely gloomy or else gloomily 
indefinite. Thus, 46% confess pes- 
simism, 339% are on the fence, and 
only 21° are optimistic. However. 
the average expectation of those brave 
enough to express their hopes (or 
fears) in percentages was only 6°% 
below 1937. Last year the average 
prediction was 124% above 1936, 
and the final result was 11% above. If 
sales in 1938 come as close to pre- 
diction as they did last year, this will 
still be a good year. 

In quoting some of the opinions 
expressed in the letters received, we 
give first position to those which 
mention the Administration, since that 
is the most colorful form of writing 
nowadays. 


@ “While we continue to feel that the 
textile industry is increasingly conscious 
of the necessity for the modernization and 
replacement of obsolete equipment, it is 
hard to feel optimistic about 1938 in 
the face of such Washington antics as the 
undistributed profits tax, reciprocal trade 
treaty talks, White House conferences, 
Ickes-Johnson blasts, production control, 
ever-unbalanced budget, abolishment of 
monopolies, abolishment of holding com- 
panies, government competition to set 
up foot-long yardsticks; and talk, talk, 
talk, mostly contradictory, always knock- 
ing down an already battered straw man, 
and all futilely trying to cure what it 
caused. We have learned that the most 
efficient gears are those that make the 
least noise, and until Washington learns 
the same lesson we don’t expect to be- 
come ‘economic royalists.’ ” 


@“As for the prospect for textile ma- 
chinery sales in 1938, with Washington 
blowing hot and then cold so business 
is upset all the time, and with Hull 
letting down the tariff for cheap labor 
goods, we don’t think it looks good.” 


@ “As for the outlook for the textile in- 
dustry in 1938, it is rather difficult to 
make any predictions. It seems now- 
adays that business looks to Washing- 
ton, and what Washington will do is 
more or less unpredictable.” 


@“In our opinion we believe that the 
governmental reform now being con- 
sidered cannot be settled before the 
early part of 1938 and therefore there 
seems to be no substantial reason why 
business should regain confidence for 
some months to come; however, the con- 
ferences now being held between business 
heads and the President in Washington 
may bring about a better understanding 
between government, labor and business. 
If the result of these conferences does 
the good that it should we believe there 
will be a quicker start back to normal.” 


@ “Except for more broken confidences, 
the outlook for textile machinery in 1938 
looks favorable to us. We could even 
assume that in our particular line of 
textile machinery, there might develop 
a demand exceeding 1936. However, it 
is hard to find anyone who believes in 
any statements being made by the pres- 
ent Administration.” 


@ “The writer has been in active business 
for some 40 years and during that time 
he does not recall a single period in 
which we suffered such an entire lack 
of new orders as took place during the 
last four months of 1937, or any period 
when we had to curtail our employment 
to the extent that we have in_ this 
Roosevelt Depression.” 


@“We believe that once the business 
man is assured of being permitted to 
run his own business without being 
molested by the ‘Boys down in Wash- 
ington’ everything will be O.K. We 
believe the talk of calling a special ses- 
sion several weeks previous to the time 
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they convened had its effect on slowing 
up business. Then the speeches later on 
by several of the members of the Presi- 
dent’s group also had their ill effects. 
Somehow we believe that they are be- 
ginning to see the light of day and 
we are looking forward to a_ time 
when we will again be busy and happy.” 


Here are some other, more general 
comments on the outlook: 


@“With reference to the outlook for 
1938, I feel very optimistic and believe 
that the present recession will be short- 
lived. I can see nv reason for a pro- 
longed recession at this time, due to the 
fact that the short busy period which 
we experienced during 1937 does not 
warrant a slackening up—when we con- 
sider the magnitude of the depression. 
We have been heartened during the last 
few days by a few inquiries from the 
southern mills and we know of a con- 
siderable number of mills which intend to 
purchase machinery but seem to be hold- 
ing up through the fear of some unseen 
bogy.” 


@ “As to the outlook for 1938, we do not 
see a basis for great improvement in 
the near future, although January has 
been considerably better than December, 
which was very low indeed.” 


@ “So far as 1938 is concerned, it is 
extremely difficult to say. There is prac- 
tically no business available at the 
moment. There are plenty of mills in- 
dicating that they would like to buy 
machines, but they seem to be beset by 
the same fear, or indecision, that seems 
to govern business generally throughout 
the country. I believe that we shall 
come out all right, but when business 
will start and whether the pick-up will 
be enough in the latter part of the year 
to offset the lack of business which is 
evident at the present, it is difficult to 
say. 

@ “It is not easy to express an opinion 
as to the outlook for 1938. A _ great 
deal depends upon the political situation. 
lf this clears up there is no reason why 
1938 should not be just as good as 1937 


CHART IlIl—Textile Machinery 
Sales 


Textile World’s index, 1929 = 100 
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and, from our standpoint, possibly 
better.” 


@ “In regard to the machinery sales for 
1938, I do believe that the year will 
show some worth-while improvements, 
particularly so if prices on raw materials 
and finished products will strengthen, 
and if the textile manufacturers will get 
together in an effort to stabilize their 
prices, because I do believe that has 
been one of the most disturbing factors 
in the textile industry.” 


@ “In regard to textile machinery sales 
for °38, we wish to state that at the 
present time there is not very much 
activity, and we do not look for much 
until early spring. In fact if conditions 
continue as at present, 1938 will be far 
from a banner year.” 


@ “While the textile industry at present 
is passing through a somewhat violent 
depression I firmly believe we are going 
to see a considerable pickup in the next 
few months. There is already a marked 
interest in new equipment and many 
mills have completed modernization plans 
which will be put into effect as soon as 
a new dollar can be obtained for an 
old one. The cloth market is gradually 
strengthening and machinery inquiries 
are more active than they have been for 
several months past.” 


@ “At the present time, the outlook does 
not seem very bright for textile ma- 
chinery sales in our particular line; but 
with an improvement in the textile busi- 
ness in general, we may do as well as 
last year.” 


@® “With regard to the outlook for sales 
in 1938. we attended a meeting a week 
or two ago where a very moderate and 
conservative speaker referred to the 
‘crazy’ textile industry. There may be 
just enough truth in this so that our 
opinion as to the outlook for the textile 
industry is that it will be as usual al 
ternately in the doldrums and booming. 
Just when the dips and booms will come 
is quite beyond us.” 


@“We believe that business in the 
woolen mills will commence to improve 
ifter the middle of the year, but we ex 
pect that as usual the textile machinery 
business will lag behind—so that we 
see very little prospect for machinery 
sales during 1938. The mechanical im- 
provements in machinery for woolen 
mills have been very great during the 
last ten years, but with the present dis 
turbed political conditions that does not 
seem to be enough to persuade manuiac 
turers to buy. 


@ “With regard to the outlook for sales 
of textile machinery this year, 1938, it is 
rather enigmatic. Our back-log was 
worked off just before Christmas. We 
started the new vear at zero. Inquiries 
are being received right along. Whether 
the interest reflected by these inquiries 
will fade away, remains to be seen, but, 
if only a portion of them results in busi- 
ness; it will be encouraging to say the 
least. Some with whom we have talked, 
are emphatic in their statements they 
will buy no dyeing equipment this year. 
These notions may be dissipated. In this 
country we are getting away with a very 
poor start, or, I might state, no start at 
all. In Canada, the picture with us is 
different. We continue to enjoy a nice 
business there, and a few days ago, 
received a very nice order.” 


@ “Frankly, 1 am somewhat pessimistic 
about the possibility for textile ma- 
chinery sales in 1938. Due to the prob- 
able large inventory losses that most 
mills have had to take on cotton, | 
believe it will be quite a few months 
before this branch of the textile indus- 
try is in a receptive mood toward more 
buying. However, as general business 
improves by mid-summer, as I expect it 
will, I believe the attitude in the textile 
industry will improve materially and I 
look for a continual pick-up in business 
to that industry throughout the balance 
of 1938. I think we both know one 
thing that would help general business 
throughout the country a_ great deal. 
You have expressed this thought a good 
many times in your editorials and | 
have been in entire accord with them.” 


@ “As we look ahead this year we believe 
that if we are able to bring our sales 
within 10 to 15% of 1937 sales, we will 
be doing a good job. Naturally, this is 
simply a guess and with upset world- 
wide conditions, most anything is apt 
to happen, which would throw our cal 
culation off.” 


@ “It is our hope that 1938 will, on the 
whole. prove to be about the same as 
last year. but it must be admitted that 
present indications are such that we can- 
not help but feel somewhat pessimistic 
for the immediate future.” 


e “The outlook today is not nearly as 
bright as it was a year ago and we are 
rather afraid there will not be much 
pick-up until about the middle of the 
vear. 


@ “In looking over our prospect files we 
feel that this year should hold well to 
last vear. There seems to be a general 
feeling in the trades that we all need 
something and will get it just as soon 
as we see the ‘Green Light.’ ” 


@“In regard to our opinion as to the 
outlook of textile machinery sales in 
1938 we are under the impression that 
we will do as well. possibly better. than 
1937. It seems to us the outlook within 
the last few days has brightened up 
considerably over the period extended 
from Dee. 1, 1937, up to the present 
time. 


@ “Now in regard to prospects for 1938 
we have estimates out for even greater 
volume of systems in cotton textiles and 
rayon textile mills than we had _ for 
1937, but at the present time everyone 
of these prospects is held up and we 
feel they will only go ahead after there 
has been an appreciable pick-up in 
business in the textile mills. As a straw 
in the wind, however, the southern mills 
talk much more optimistically of business 
pick-up and going ahead than do the 
New England mills.” 


@“As a prophet, I’m no good. How- 
ever, discounting the political angle it 
looks as though we would have a very 
slow first quarter at least, with a 
strengthening of sales as we get into the 
second period. Probably in our own 
case, our recovery will be reflected by 
the attitude of the rayon machinery 
purchasing companies, as these fellows 
probably have plenty of money and are 
probably going to release some of it 
before the smaller finishing plants do.” 
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@ “My own view of 1938 is a slow get- 
away, with increasing volume as_ the 
year progresses or, to put it another 
way, where 1937 was an excellent first 
six months I believe that 1938 will be a 
fair last six months.” 


@ “As regards 1938, I think it’s anyone’s 
guess as to when business confidence is 
going to revive sufficiently, so that our 
customers will commence buying ma 
chinery. At the present time, and tha 
means the last three months, the buying 
has been at the lowest ebb I have known 
it for a great many years. We have 
quite a number of prospects of people 
who have made up their minds they 
wish to go forward and make purchases, 
but at the present time, until there is a 
little better confidence in our general 
business conditions, they are holding off 
and refusing to purchase anything.” 


And here are a few comments on 
miscellaneous, but important, phases: 


@ “There should be a very decided de- 
sire on the part of the efficient ones to 
survey their plant equipment and _ take 
advantage of the modern high-speed ma- 
chinery, which will give the same or 
better finish to their goods as their pres- 
ent equipment. Such survey should 
show them the economy of purchasing 
new machines, or revamping the old ones 
where possible, so that with less effort 
and less expense and less floor space 
involved, they can produce more goods. 
It seems to me that where a_ better 
product can be sold to the purchaser at 
a lower cost, the manufacturer (and that 
is as true for ourselves as for the cotton 
mills) should be able to create his own 
market, and should succeed in spite of 
general depression. Our own efforts are 
being bent toward redesign to produce 
better machines at lower costs. Our 
advertising is going to emphasize that 
now is the time to put the plant in order 
while the volume of goods is low and 
interruptions to the flow of such goods 
would do a minimum harm. I know that 
this has been your own editorial policy 
and presume that more of your edi- 
torials will be in that strain in the 
months to come. We shall be very 
much interested in reading your annual 
number when it comes out.” 


@ “Give the textile trade a little health 
as to sales and prices and that trade 
will readily spend money for plant 
equipment. Advances made in the de- 
sign of textile equipment have been 
notable and the alert manufacturer must 
take advantage of these improvements 
if he is to remain alert and in line with 
his forward competitors.” 


@ “My own feeling is that if the undis- 
tributed profits tax is either repealed 
in toto or so amended as to give some 
encouragement in the purchase of new 
machinery, we might see a fairly early 
revival of business. In the next two 
or three months, however, we do not 
look for very much change. And _ look- 
ing ahead, another disturbing factor is 
to what extent the Reciprocal Trade 
Treaty now being discussed with Great 
Britain will affect manufacturing in this 
country. With the shortened hours which 
we have and the raised wages, the results 
to be expected from depriving us of all 
protection are fairly obvious.” 
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Glaneces, Fore and Aft 


Economic survey of textile industry’s branches 


shows 1937 a toboggan: 1938 may improve 


1937, Year of Contrasts in Cottons 


XACTLY one year ago in this 
column appeared the following 
statement: “There is no doubt that 
1937 wil! be a good year for cotton 
textiles, but some of the more con- 
servative mill operators fear reckless 
operation is going to bring ‘good 
times’ to an end earlier than neces- 
sary.” And look at what happened! 
Business in 1937 began with a song 
in its heart (“Happy Days Are Here 
Again”) which by late spring reached 
a full crescendo. Prices of gray 
goods, cotton yarn, and raw cotton 
touched a high around April, as did 
margins, index numbers and other 
economic barometers. Spindle ac- 
tivity passed 146% single-shift capac- 
ity in March and April, after hover- 
ing close to that figure for several 
months previously. Realistic mill men 
saw the inevitable and counseled slow- 
ing down, but the great majority was 
too hungry for profits to listen. Then 
the decline set in, gradual at first; 
but it grew sharper as fall ap- 
proached. Soon doleful notes were 
added by the general business reces- 
sion, and the merry song of spring 
became a funeral dirge. 

Yet the concert was not as bad as 
many seemed to think at its close. 
Observant critics believe that the early 
magnificence of the performance more 
than made up for the weak ending. 
In fact, taking everything into con- 
sideration 1937 will probably go down 
as one of the “good” years in the 
history of the industry. 

Beneath the current situation there 
seems to be a feeling that the bottom 
has been reached, and that the stage 
is set for some good business by late 
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spring. This is partly due to a com- 
bination of factors, including cur- 
tailed production, retail movement, 
and some pickup in sales of gray 
goods. There is also the hope that 
general business will improve and 
that the Washington situation will 
begin to show signs of stabilization. 
Taking all of this into consideration, 
most so-called prophets look for 1938 
to have a slow beginning and good 
ending, with the average somewhere 
around that of 1936 and 1937—both 
good years and well above the 1924-31 
“normal” average. 

Monthly cotton consumption in the 
United States in 1937 averaged better 
than 618,000 bales, 5% more than the 
previous year and nearly 25% more 
than two years ago. The peak was 
reached in March with 777,000 bales, 
and the low in December with 433,000. 

Prices of raw cotton, based on the 
behavior of New York spot cotton 
during the year fluctuated in a range 
of 7.46c. The drop from a high of 
15.17c. in April to a low of 7.79c. 
in November was one of the most 
spectacular and complicating develop- 
ments of the year. Monthly average 
was 11.45c., as compared with 12.07c. 
in 1936, a loss of 0.62c. Chief rea- 
son for the drop was the 18,500,000- 


bale crop, largest on record. The 
1936 crop produced only 11,900,000 
bales, and the 1935, 10,248,000 bales. 

Spindle activity by months, cor- 
responding to fluctuations in cotton 
consumption, was at an average of 
127.5% single-shift capacity, as com- 
pared with 116.7% the previous year, 
an increase of 10.8%. The average 
number of spindles active per month 
was 24,081,000, as compared with 
23,379,000 in 1936, approximately 
701,000 or 3% more. Average hours 
operated per spindle in place was 
294 as compared with 270 in 1936, 
an increase of 24 hours or 8%; an 
increase of 37% since 1935. 

Cotton-textile mills made money 
during 1937, and especially during 
the first half of the year. Numerous 
mills reporting earnings for fiscal 
years ending in the fall, showed state- 
ments from 30 to 50% higher than 
for the previous year. Dividend pay- 
ments were generous. However, those 
mills with fiscal years ending around 
Jan. 1 had a different picture as the 
last quarter was almost a total loss. 

The average monthly price of 3814- 
in., 64x60, 5.35 yd. print cloth was 
just a little less than 644c., fluctuating 
from a high of 8Y4c. in February to 
432c. in December. Yarns behaved 
somewhat more erratically, but in the 
same trend. 


High and Low Records in Wool Goods 


ECORDS, both on the high and 
low side, were made during 1937 
in the wool goods market. Prices and 
activity made their highs in the first 
quarter and their lows in the last 
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quarter—and between top and _bot- 
tom there was a difference of 30 to 
60%. There were profits in the first 
half of the year in wool manufac- 
ture, which were turned into deficits 
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on the books of many companies by 
the losses of the last half. 

In looking ahead for 1938 the 
market is starting off at a _ point 
which may indicate thorough liqui- 
dation and gives hope for strengthen- 
ing and improvement if the slightest 
encouragement is offered. Mill stocks 
of wool at the end of the year were 
38% less than at the start, and their 
piece goods supplies were not con- 
sidered burdensome. Supplies in the 
hands of manufacturing and _ retail- 
ing clothiers and women’s garment 
houses were somewhat of an enigma 
and possibly to be the subject of fur- 
ther liquidation. Constructive cur- 
tailment by wool textile mills has 
been a helpful action. 

In early 1937, much of the buying 
of wool and of fabrics was of a 
speculative nature, stimulated quite 
as much by the feeling that industry 
was in a rising market as by actual 
needs in sight for the materials. 

Net sales of men’s wear and dress 
goods fell sharply in the second quar- 
ter and they failed to revive appre- 
ciably before the end of the year. 
The production drop came with the 
third quarter, and the drop in billings 
at the start of the fourth quarter. 
Wool prices, although sagging in the 
spring and summer, did not make a 
clear break until September. With 
September also came definite evidence 
of mill curtailment, when expected 
business following August and Sep- 
tember openings failed to materialize. 
Finally in November wool consump- 
tion touched a low point 60% below 
the rate for March which was the 
peak month of the year. 

One large mill reports specifically 
that its unfilled orders on Dec. 31, 
1937, were 50% less than those of 
similar date in 1936—which checks 
the relationship of previously given 
trade estimates. The high point of 
operation for this large company was 
June with looms running 130%. This 
fell to a low of 40% near the end 
of November and closed the year 
at 60%. 

In the raw wool field 1937 brought 
a number of influences into the 
foreign situation which materially 


affected domestic conditions. For 
example the Far Eastern situation 
made it economically expedient for 
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Japan to refrain from her usual pur- 
chases of Australian wool; there was 
also increased production of apparel 
wools in face of increased use of wool 
substitutes in many of the consuming 
countries. The fact of stock ac- 
cumulation in the wool countries of 
the Southern Hemisphere is still a 
problem, but recent estimates place 
the new clip at only 3% larger than 
the previous season and stocks in most 
foreign importing countries are be- 
lieved to be relatively small. 

With the sharp drop since August, 
total wool consumption in the United 
States for 1937 figures 12% less than 
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that for 1936, although the very 
active first half of 1937 set figures 
that were 20% ahead of 1936. There 
were large imports of wool in the 
first half, and although these fell off 
radically in the second, totals for the 
year were highest since 1926. Im- 
ports of carpet wool were said to sur- 
pass all previous years, due prob- 
ably to an effort to beat the spread 
of hostilities in the Far East to the 
point of throttling the supply. Carpet 
mills were active in the first half of 
1937 but suffered with other busi- 
nesses in the recession of the latter 


half. 


Rising Surplus a Rayon Problem? 


HILE 1938 may be a problem 

year in many ways for the rayon 
industry, examination indicates that 
the favorable factors are about 
equally balanced with the un- 
favorable. True enough, the yarn 
producers moved into the first quar- 
ter burdened with 50,000,000 Ib. sur- 
plus yarn, the largest accumulation 
they have known in some time. And 
the price uncertainty which marked 
the year-end period was not conducive 
to strong buying. Against these, how- 
ever, may be lined up two important 
advantages—(1) Enactment of the 
rayon rules, by focusing attention on 
the complete acceptance of rayon 
throughout the textile industries, has 
given that fiber the best publicity 
in its history; and (2) there is hope 
at last that the rayon weaving in- 
dustry may purge itself of its chief 
business ills through enactment of a 
trade practice code. 

As a whole, the yarn industry fared 
well through 1937; production set a 
new record, deliveries were below 
1936 but above 1935, and prices in- 
clined upward as evident in the be- 
havior of 150-40 viscose, which sold 
at 60c. for the first three months 
and at 63c. for the rest of the year. 

December, 1937, brought a_four- 
week period of rather nervous price 
readjustment which carried 150-40 
down 9c. to 54c. by mid-January. 
While the first reaction to the drop 
was one of hesitancy, buying tone 
firmed up somewhat in February. 
Trade leaders are hopeful that the 


lower levels may open new markets 
to the fiber. Staple fiber, which began 
1937 at 28c. went down later to 25c. 
and the drop helped materially to 
widen the markets for this young sister 
of rayon. Staple fiber consumption 
in the U. S. during 1937 reached the 
impressive total of 40,000,000 lb., and 
prospects are for greater gain this year. 

With respect to merchandising, one 
feature is outstanding: This year, for 
the first time, rayon goes to the con- 
sumer on a basis of complete out- 
and-out identification. | Those pro- 
ducers, and they constitute the ma- 
jority of the industry, who have 
fought so long for identification of 
rayon through store to customer now 
find their position supported by Fed- 
eral Trade Commission enactment. 

Two educational tasks face the in- 
dustry this year: (a) Consumers must 
be made brand name conscious just as 
the new rules now are rapidly making 
them rayon conscious; and (b) Rayon 
must combat resistance of the wool 
goods mills, men’s wear clothiers, 
and men consumers to the idea of 
spun rayon in men’s suitings and 
overcoatings. 

As regards new markets, 1937 was 
notable; it brought rayon into tires, 
sails, sewing thread, etc., and _ it 
strengthened rayon’s position in the 
woven lingerie fabrics. The opening 
year finds the industry pushing 
toward further acceptance in shirts, 
dressing gowns, and miscellaneous 
men’s wear, as well as many other 
lines. And prospects point confi- 
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dently to gains along a wide front. 

During the last months of 1937 
rayon weavers steadily reduced their 
output until at the opening of 1938, 
it represented only about 30% of 
capacity. This timely curtailment, 


plus the new movement for trade 
rules to cover overproduction, credit 
checking, validity of contract, etc., 
gives the fabric market reason for 
regarding the current year with some 
degree of encouragement. 


Silk Enters 1938 65% a Hosiery Fiber 


F AS SEEMS probable, the silk 

market is to follow in 1938 the 
same general direction it has taken 
since the July 1934-June 1935 year, 
then the “Queen of the Fibers” will 
find itself limited to a narrowly cir- 
cumscribed field of textile consump- 
tion. That is the only logical inter- 
pretation to be placed on the Decem- 
ber, 1937, consumption figures which 
showed that 89.4% of imported raw 
silk went into hosiery, leaving less 
than 11% to meet the needs of the 
entire woven goods field. 

While this December figure ap- 
pears startling enough it is reason- 
ably in line with the trend of silk 
distribution during the last three 
vears. In the 1934/35 year 48% 
of our raw silk imports went into 
hosiery as against 52% in woven fab- 
rics; in 1935/36 hosiery’s percentage 
moved upward to 54; in 1936/37 
hosiery accounted for 60%; during 
the first half of the 1937/38 year 
(July to Dec. 1937) the hosiery ratio 
rose to 65%. 

This would imply that silk’s use in 
woven goods during 1938 is apt to be 
confined to a limited ultra-high qual- 
ity market; and, second, that the time 
is near at hand when silk will be con- 
sidered largely in terms of hosiery. 

For all of its market restrictions, 
however, silk remained very much in 
the limelight through 1937, thanks 
chiefly to the expert merchandising 
effort put forth by the International 
Silk Guild. The Guild’s Forums and 
Parade last year were exceptionally 
effective; indeed, they ranked among 
the notable textile promotions of the 
year and they gave retailers much 
practical aid in selling silk merchan- 
dise. On the economic side, 1937 
was a year of steadily declining 
prices; there are possibilities of a 
somewhat better price position during 
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1938. thanks to Japan’s new stabili- 
zation plan for the raw silk fiber. 
On the immediate horizon the anti- 
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silk boycott looms large as a_prob- 
lem, though it is unlikely that this 
emotion-inspired movement will last 
long enough to affect the year as a 
whole. 

The now pending silk identifica 
tion rules, on the other hand, are 
likely to be a major influence all 
through 1938; and if labelling of 
silk merchandise becomes compulsory 
on retailers, the fiber should find its 
prestige materially enhanced in this 


field. 


Hosiery Aims to Solidify 1937 Gains 


ETTER merchandising through 
improved trade practices, and 
continued cooperative action on ma- 
jor problems: It is toward these 
two aims that the big guns of hosiery 
effort will be directed during 1938. 
All of which, however, must not be 
taken to imply that the industry will 
fail to give attention to other press- 
ing problems. Indeed, the latter span 
a wide range, from the proposed 
Anglo-American tariff reduction on 
one side to the vexatious boycott agi- 
tation on the other—and including 
costing, pricing, production, etc. Most 
of all, probably, the industry will 
concentrate on solidifying the gains 
that were made during 1937. The 
vear included many notable aspects, 
among them the new _ cooperative 
spirit as manifest at the spring and 
fall conferences, and the enactment 
of the compact by which Japan agreed 
to limit her cotton hosiery exports to 
the U. S. Curtailment of Japan’s 
hosiery shipments here was widely 
welcomed; these imports had risen 
sensationally during recent years, and 
constituted a serious competitive prob- 
lem. 
Statistically, 1937 made a _ good 
showing in hosiery, and if prices were 


not always as firm as might be de- 
sired, at least they suffered no dras- 
tic break. During the first 11 months 
of the year, shipments were 4.7% 
above 1936. Especially significant was 
the rise of nearly 33 1/3% in knee 
length hosiery shipments. The spring 
and fall industry conferences were 
so outstandingly successful in bring- 
ing out and _ coordinating trade 
opinion on current trade issues, that 
the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers has decided to hold 
these gatherings annually; the next 
conference will be held during the 
coming fall. The boycott problem 
is more potential than actual; up to 
early February it had not appreciably 
affected silk full-fashioned hosiery 
sales. However, manufacturers con- 
sidered it sufficiently serious to justify 
widespread experimentation with lisle, 
and an increasing number of firms 
were making lisle hosiery commer- 
cially in February. Improvement of 
trade practices, especially as regards 
terms and open orders is the aim this 
year of a new merchandising division 
of the National Association; — this 
division was organized in January 
and already has shaped a vigorous 
program of activity for 1938. 


Underwear Enters Year on Sound Basis 


HE underwear industry has reason 
to be satisfied with both its ree- 
ord for 1937 and its program for 
1938. During the drastic sales reces- 
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sion which hit so many textile 
branches last summer, the knitted 
underwear division, through prompt 
curtailment and firm price policy was 
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enabled to end 1937 in almost as good 
a position as it ended 1936. The 
Underwear Institute has estimated 
that the 1937 production would total 
approximately 45,000,000 doz. against 
about 46,500,000 doz. in 1936. Ship- 
ments were about equal to production 
in 1937, but inventory showed a 
slight rise over 1936. 

Promulgation of the rayon identi- 
fication rules by the Federal Trade 
Commission in October created an 
intricate labeling problem for the 
mills. The Underwear Institute acted 
early on this issue, and secured 
full cooperation of distributor groups. 
As a result of continued conferences 
with wholesalers’ and retailers’ or- 


ganizations, much progress has been 
made toward shaping a plan of action. 
While various aspects of the labeling 
difficulty continue to demand atten- 
tion this year, the essential ground- 
work has been laid, and prospects 
point to complete solution. 
Merchandising has an important 
place in the Institute’s 1938 calendar, 
and concerted effort will be soon made 
to widen the market for the industry’s 
products. With the business barom- 
eter pointing toward a slow first half 
of 1938, underwear manufacturers 
are now operating on a basis of 
sharply restricted production, but are 
looking to gradual improvement 
through the second half of the year. 


Outerwear Has Five Nuts to Crack 


IVE husky problems were in- 

herited by the new year from 
1937 in the knitted outerwear indus- 
try. While the gravity of these prob- 
lems is undeniable, trade leaders are 
hopeful of constructive action on most 
of them. The issues are: (a) need 
for a code of fair trade practices on 
which matter progress is now being 
made; (b) the current style trend 
toward staples which is rendering 
much knitting equipment obsolete; 
(c) proposed cut in tariff on textile 
imports from Great Britain which 
would adversely affect domestic knit- 
ters of wool outerwear; (d) increasing 
competition with woven fabrics, which 
growth, however, some leaders believe 
to have reached its peak; and (e) the 
need for stabilization of contract pro- 
duction. which it is hoped, may be 
effected by wages-hours legislation 
during 1938. 


There were numerous bright spots 
in the picture last year, among them 
increased merchandising effort and a 
growing sentiment for correction of 
trade evils. The mills are particu- 
larly anxious to halt the custom of 
supplying retailers with special acces- 
sories such as hangers, etc., and the 


granting of advertising allowances 
and special discounts. Consistent 


with trade demand a eode of fair 
trade practices has been drafted and 
will be acted upon at the annual con- 
vention March 22. At the end of 
1937 the National Knitted Outerwear 
Association submitted to the Federal 
Trade Commission a suggested trade 
practice code for the recently formed 
infants’ and children’s wear division. 
With due allowance for the uncertain 
outlook in business generally, pros- 
pects for 1938 are considered favor- 
able. 


Finishers Depressed Though Fairly Active 


A T THE beginning of 1937 the cot- 


ton finishers were at the top of 
the toboggan slide; 1936 had been a 
banner year; production had hit a 
new high: most of the well-managed 
plants were making a profit. Then the 
descent began. By May more-than- 
seasonal falling off in activity and 
increased costs without corresponding 
price advances had begun to destroy 
the optimism which had prevailed at 
the start of the year. In subsequent 
months activity continued at a lower- 
than-normal rate; prices in many 
cases were forced down to profitless 


levels. In isolated cases labor difh- 


culties added to the woes of the fin- 
ishers. Imperial and Aspinook voted 
to liquidate; United States Finishing 
Co. closed one of its units. It was 
November before the bottom was 
reached. 

But disheartening as the last half 
of the year had been, from the view- 
point of production alone, 1937 was 
somewhat better than an average year. 
Total finishing activity was approxi- 
mately 10° under 1936. The biggest 
loss was in dyed goods which had a 
20°, decrease. Production of bleached 
goods and prints declined 6% and 
5%. respectively. (See chart, p. 61.) 





COTTON FINISHING ACTIVITY: Total volume processed by cotton finishers 
in 1937 is estimated by TEXTILE WORLD at 4,219,000,000 yd. as against an 
estimated volume of 4,780,000,000 yd. in 1936, 4,160,000,000 yd. in 1935, 


and a known volume of 3,871,632,000 yd. in 1934. 
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estimate is 4,400,000,000 yd. in 1933, 4,.700,000,000 in 1929 and 4,100,000,- 


000 for 1923-25 average. 
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Stocks of finished cotton goods are 
not excessive and, with the expected 
general revival of textile activity 
after the first quarter of 1938, the 
cotton finishing division can expect 
about a normal year, as regards pro- 
duction. However, during the last 
several years the fact has become in- 
creasingly evident that so long as they 
follow their present price policies, 
the cotton finishers cannot make a 
reasonable profit except in periods of 
more-than-normal activity. There is 
no doubt that finishing charges in 
general are too low. If the cotton 
finishing industry is to get on a per- 
manently profitable basis, prices must 
be raised to and kept at a consider- 
ably higher level than they are now. 

Bad as conditions have been in the 
cotton finishing industry for the last 
several years (1936 excepted), they 
are incomparably better than those in 
the rayon and silk division. It is so 
long since the rayon and silk fin- 
ishers have made a profit, that: they 
have almost forgotten the meaning 
of the word. Bankruptcies and plant 
liquidations continue at a discourag- 
ing rate. United Piece Dye Works 
has closed all but one plant. Textile 
Dyeing & Printing Co. has shut down 
indefinitely. No official figures are 
available in the silk and rayon divi- 
sion, but TExTiLE Wortp estimate 
total production of finished goods at 
340,000,000 yd. in 1937, as compared 
with 418,000,000 yd. in 1936, 440.- 
000.000 yd. in 1935, 406,000,000 yd. 
in 1934, and 474,000,000 yd. in 1933. 

The one favorable sign is that the 
rayon and silk finishers, as well as 
the city officials of Paterson, N. J.. 
are making an effort to save their 
industry from complete decay. Early 
in June General Hugh S. Johnson pre- 
sented a report of a survey of the 
printing industry, which he had made 
at the instigation of the Textile 
Printers’ Guild. The following month 
a hearing was held under the aus- 
pices of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to consider a set of trade-practice 
rules advocated by the Paterson In- 
dustrial Commission and designed to 
eliminate unfair trade practices in the 
dyeing and printing industry. 

Strong objection to the cost of the 
plan recommended by General John- 
son—reported to be $240,000 annu- 
ally for three years—developed, and 
it was decided to forego the privilege 
of having the General become “czar” 
of the industry. Instead, the printers 
formed a new organization, the Rayon 
& Silk Printing Association, which 
includes both large and small com- 
panies, to put into effect certain of the 
measures recommended in the John- 
son report. Subsequently a code of 


procedure was adopted and _ associa- 
tion members conferred with those 
of Textile Converters Association. 
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Cotton Manufacture 


Advances include acceptance of long-draft roving 


and introduction of high-speed slasher 


during 1937 in cotton mill pro- 

cesses were the widespread adop- 
tion of long-draft in the card room 
and the introduction of the high-speed 
slasher (pictured above). These will 
be discussed more at length in subse- 
quent paragraphs. Another sign of 
progress is the step that many mills 
are taking to train their own techni- 
cians. Even if this does not result in 
the introduction of any new methods, 
the training of an increasing number 
of men should bring about a better 
understanding and more efficient use 
of existing machines. 

A typical installation of modern 
opening and picking equipment might 
be something like this: lattice feed 
apron, sometimes with blending 
feeders; bale breaker; some form of 
cleaner, such as the centrifugal air 
machine or an upstroke cleaner; a 
vertical opener; distributor cleaner; 
trunk line to picker room; some form 


Tu OUTSTANDING advances 


By HORACE L, PRATT 
West Point Mfg. Co., 


Shawmut Mill Division, Shawmut, Ala. 


of automatic distributor, such as the 
rake distributor; and _ one-process 
picking. Possibly, in a short time 
we shall hear more about air filters 
in opening and picking, but as yet 
these are more or less in the experi- 
mental stage. 

The terms “controlled-draft,” “in- 
terdraft,” “superdraft” and “multiple- 
draft” are now common in card-room 
circles. A few mills, on extremely 
coarse work, have eliminated all but 
one process of drawing, cut out the 
slubbers, and removed the creels from 
the speeders; and are making very 
satisfactory l-hank roving from draw- 
ing sliver. Mills on lighter work 
have eliminated one process of draw- 
ing, and, perhaps, the jack frame and 
an intermediate, by the adoption of 
one of the long-draft frames. 

High drafts in the card room were 
made possible only after some means 
of controlling the fibers, in the pro- 
cess of being drafted, was developed. 


Mills that had tried drafting the 
stock to a greater degree with the 
conventional type of rolls discovered 
that a ragged selvage and uneven 
work resulted. The plan worked out 
to overcome this difficulty includes a 
primary drafting stage of, say, two 
pairs of rolls, then a folding zone in 
which the fibers are given about a 
half turn, this being accomplished by 
a scroll, a curved plate, or folding 
rolls; next the stock enters the final 
drafting rolls, thus accomplishing the 
work of two machines in one. Drafts 
up to 25 or more are now practical, 
and in experimental work drafts ex- 
ceeding 100 have been run. It has 
been predicted that ultimately no 
more than one drawing operation 
will be necessary to convert drawing 
sliver into yarn. In one of the tex- 
tile meetings, it was brought out that 
in a print-cloth mill the doublings 
have been reduced from 4,608 to 36. 

Long-draft spinning continues to 
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gain in favor. One feature that 
should be stressed in connection with 
the installation of long-draft spinning 
spindles is that most of the new 
frames that are being put in are built 
to produce larger yarn packages. On 
frames making finer yarns the pack- 
ages have been increased from 1.5 
to 4.6 oz., and, on frames designed to 
make heavy yarns the packages have 
been increased from 4.5 to about 12 
oz., resulting in considerable savings 
in labor costs and in greater lengths 
of yarn without knots. 

No radical changes have been made 
in twisting, warping, or winding. 
However, due to the current tendency 
toward longer twisting (and spin- 
ning) frames, one concern has re- 
designed its builder and traverse mo- 
tion to secure greater strength, rigid- 
ity, and durability. A new creel to 
permit twisting from cheeses works 
well on from two to four plies. A 
warper that can quickly be changed 
from a beam warper to a ball warper 
is now being offered. 


Slashing and Weaving 


The outstanding improvement in 
slashing has been the development 
of a new high-speed slashing system. 
(The October, 1937, issue of TEXTILE 
Wortp carried a comprehensive ar- 
ticle describing this new system.) 
Important features of this system in- 
clude yarn speeds up to 100 yd. per 
min., increased drying capacity while 
conserving steam, automatic tension 
control, an enlarged size vat with a 
ribbed immersion roll that facilitates 
penetration, a magazine creel with 
friction-release arrangement, a drive 
employing a well-known _ variable- 
speed transmission, automatic, built- 
in temperature controls. Mill men are 
already reporting increased weave 
room production following the instal- 
lation of this new system. 

Two instrument manufacturers have 
brought out equipment for controlling 
the moisture content of the yarn as 
it leaves the slasher. 

Marked improvements in the pre- 
paratory departments of the mill, 
along with refinements in bearings, 
loom strappings, reeds, the shuttle 
box, the protector motion, and in other 
important details, are making for 
greater loom efficiency. In this con- 
nection, it should be noted that cor- 
rect lubrication must go hand-in-hand 
with the other improvements if the 
newer high-speed looms are to oper- 
ate successfully. Lubrication enginers 
are giving special attention to the 
troublesome crankshaft and the rocker 
shaft. 

A single-shuttle loom has come out 
with a new design of cam harness mo- 
tion. This cam motion, in combina- 
tion with an improved narrow-gage 
spring top, operates the harnesses as 


smoothly as a dobby. Examples of 
the present trend in loom speeds are 
looms making terry towels at 162 
picks per minute; a 25-harness loom 
on cotton upholstery making 142 
picks per minute; and a convertible 
dobby loom capable of being oper- 
ated on 4xl or 4x4 work, running 
with 20 harnesses at 121 picks per 
minute on cotton bedspreads. <A 
number of installations have been 
made of the Energy drive, which was 
developed in late 1936. 

Much remains to be done, how- 
ever, before we can say that our 
weave rooms have been modernized. 
A loom census, by one of the out- 
standing makers of weaving equip- 
ment, shows that fewer than 20% 
of this company’s looms installed in 
this country are less than 10 years 
old and 25% are over 25 years old. 

Of special interest in new cloth- 
room equipment is a four-knife shear 
which will accommodate all types of 
woven fabrics, from the lightest silks 
and rayons to heavy duck. Installa- 
tion of electric hoists in the cloth 
room facilitates the handling of heavy 
rolls and bales of cloth. 

Other items of general interest that 
might be mentioned include a com- 
pressed-air bobbin stripper, and a 
cotton-lap meter which permits analy- 
zing of cotton laps yard by yard, as 
well as indicating the correct weight 
of each yard inspected. Synthetic roll 
covers are still being tried out, but 
as yet their acceptance has not been 
general. In the office we find the 
lighting improved, modern bookkeep- 
ing and _ pay-roll systems being 
adopted, and air-conditioning — sys- 
tems being installed. 


Laboratory 


In order to meet the exacting re- 
quirements of this modern age, 
science has been called in, to aid, by 
control and research, in the produc- 
tion of yarns and cloth that will meet 
present-day needs. Last summer a 
group of southern mills opened a 
modern, thoroughly equipped, air- 
conditioned laboratory for control test- 
ing, specification compliance testing, 
and research. Other mills and groups 
of mills have laboratories, or are find- 
ing it necessary to have their testing 
done by outside laboratories. 

Mills are doing more than ever be- 
fore to train their men, both techni- 
cally and practically. This training 
is not undertaken to supplant the tex- 
tile schools, but is for that large 
group of men and boys who would be 
unable to attend college. Some of the 
high schools have added courses in 
textiles to their regular curriculum, 
with the students getting their labo- 
ratory work right in the mills under 
normal working conditions. One 
group of mills has a textile school 
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building equipped with at least one 
machine of each kind needed to oper- 
ate a normal mill. Another group 
has, besides the usual evening textile 
classes, advanced classes, taught by 
a competent instructor with a de- 
gree. The students receive instruc- 
tion in cotton mill processes and cal- 
culations, designing, fabric analysis, 
and dyeing. 


Rayon Staple 


Production of yarns and fabrics 
of rayon staple, or of rayon staple in 
combination with cotton, has reached 
such proportions that a summary of 
developments along this line is not out 
of place in a “cotton” review. Rayon 
staple with bright, semi-dull, or dull 
finish, manufactured by either the vis- 
cose or the acetate process may be 
used, and is available in different 
deniers, and may be cut into any 
desired lengths. It seems, however, 
that the size most commonly used 
is 144-den., 144-in. staple. Other 
popular sizes are 51% and 8 denier, 
both 11%-in. staple, and are used to 
produce yarns having a woolen effect. 
Rayon staple is received by the mill 
in bales. As no cleaning is necessary, 
the rayon staple is run through the 
opening and picking machinery only 
for the purposes of opening and fluf- 
fing the stock, and putting it in the 
form of a lap for use at the card. 
Settings of the various machines are 
made solely to produce a good, even 
product, with a minimum of waste. 

Items of main importance in run- 
ning rayon staple are: control of 
humidity and temperature; correct- 
ness of roll settings, speeds, and 
twist; smoothness of rods, trumpets, 
and eyes; uniformity of tension; and 
prevention of oil stains. 

Weaving of rayon staple is facili- 
tated by use of reeds and harness 
especially adapted to this fiber; and 
the flat-bobbin shuttle is fast coming 
into favor in the weaving of this 
product. 

In the mechanical-goods field, a 
heat-resistant tire cord has been de- 
veloped by lowering the elongation 
to a minimum. This lower elonga- 
tion enables the cord, after it is made 
into the tire, to resist stretching, there- 
by reducing the heat of internal fric- 
tion. The resistance to stretch, fur- 
ther, tends to prevent the breaking 
down of the sidewalls of the tire. A 
chemical treatment is sometimes given 
to the cord. 

In connection with mechanical fab- 
rics, it should be mentioned, inci- 
dentally, that filter fabrics made from 
fibrous glass yarn are now being pro- 
duced commercially and that manu- 
facturers of glass fibers are planning 
to offer the electrical industry a com- 
plete range of insulating materials, 
including yarns, tapes, and braids. 
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Woolen and Worsted 


Technieal developments headed by improvements in mule 
spinning and increased use of rayon staple 


F THE various developments 
of the year in the woolen and 
worsted industries, the great 
increase in use of rayon staple is 
undoubtedly the most far-reaching in 
its effects. At present, the rayon 
staple is mostly of the viscose type, 
but use of acetate staple is likely to 
increase. Thus far wool and rayon 
mixtures have been particularly im- 
portant in fabrics for cheaper suits, 
retailing from $15 to $22.50; now they 
are entering the higher-priced suit- 
ings. Another development which 
should be noted at the outset is that 
the steady gain of woolen ring frames 
has been arrested by improvements 
made in large-package mules (pic- 
tured above). Today the demand is 
equal for each type of equipment. 
Results of tests indicate that Frosted 
Process wools may replace ordinary 
scoured wools for much of the woolen 
manufacture. In 100% Frosted wool 
yarn, grease left in wool after frost- 


By JOHN C. LOWE 
Lowell Textile Institute 


ing obviates oiling the wool for card- 
ing and spinning. Renewed interest 
has been created by improvements in 
the suint-cleaning method of wool 
scouring. Re-use of suint has been 
made commercially possible by de- 
velopment of suitable high-speed 
centrifugals and methods of using 
them. Advantages claimed for the 
suint process are that the wool grease 
recovered is of a superior quality, and 
cost of scouring is reduced one-half; 
better scouring leaves the wool in ex- 
cellent condition. 

Steady progress has been made in 
the design of woolen yarn machinery. 
Under a severe test an improved 
shredding picker gave a production 
of 2,200 Ib. per hr. with a cylinder 
speed of 800 r.p.m. This picker could 
safely be run at 1,000 r.p.m. In an 
improved pneumatic system of wool 
conveying and blending a_ rotary 
blender is used in the mixing bins to 
spread the wool. 


\ 


Mill experiments with better-grade 
stocks indicate good prospects for use 
of metallic wire on both woolen and 
worsted cards. Equipment for com- 
bining two ends from tape condensers 
before they are condensed is in proc- 
ess of manufacture. With it, heavier 
roping may be produced, using tape 
condensers. Another new attachment 
for tape-condenser woolen cards is a 
vibrating knife which removes strag- 
gling fibers caused by division of the 
web by the dividing rolls; more even 
and smoother roping results. 

On one type of mule staggered 
spindles, which allow an increased 
gage without any increase in the spac- 
ing of ends, are used. This results in 
from 30% to 50% increase in the 
size of the full package. Special 
heat-treated spindles and a patented 
self-aligning collar board permit 
speeds of 6,000 r.p.m. without vibra- 
tion. 

Another large-package mule, carry- 
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ing a 134-in. bobbin, has an im- 
proved spindle assembly, with an in- 
dividual ball-bearing step for each 
spindle. Combined with an extra- 
heavy bolster, this step supports the 
ball-bearing housing, which floats 
when the spindle is rotating. Lubrica- 
tion every two years is said to be sufh- 
cient for the ball bearings. Accurate 
construction and sectional band drive 
equipped with tension regulator re- 
duce variations of the operating 
spindle-speed to as small as 0.1%. 
Even more recently, a 15-in.-package 
mule has been introduced. 

Latest woolen ring frames have 
61-in. gage, 5-in. rings, and produce 
as high as 2 lb. on a package. Econ- 
omies resulting from the large pack- 
ages include less doffing, 85% reduc- 
tion in knots in the yarn, and direct 
dressing of warp frem the bobbins. 


Worsted-Type Spun Rayons 


For mills specializing in worsted- 
type spun-rayon yarns several new 
machines are available. An improved 
rotary cutter with a double-bladed 
knife can make 500 cuts per min., 
using as many as six ends, and cut- 
ting rayon waste to any desired length 
of staple up to 8 in. One prominent 
firm has designed an opener to pre- 
pare rayon staple for either woolen 
or worsted carding. It is adapted to 
handle all lengths of staple and can 
produce 1,000 lb. per hr. This firm 
also makes, for the worsted system, 
a rayon-staple card which has a spe- 
cial feed end and breast, a single 
cylinder 60 in. in diameter, and is 
clothed throughout with hardened- 
point metallic wire. 

The year 1937 was notable for the 
large number of inventions which 
have for their object the breaking 
and/or cutting of filament rayon in a 
sliver, thus reducing it to fibrous form 
and at the same time preserving the 
sliver formation. It is hoped that in 
this way both carding and combing 
will be eliminated. Other inventions 
seek to impart crimp to staple fiber. 

A new pressure-compensating de- 
vice for Noble comb apron-motions 
is available; with this device uneven 
pressures are said to be impossible. 
Intersecting gill boxes are extending 
their field of usefulness. Their use 
for coarse wools, carpet wools, and 
mohair permits a larger volume of 
material to be handled by the fallers 
Since the wool cannot get out of pin 
control, thorough gilling results. When 
properly used, in the English system 
of worsted drawing, further reduc- 
tions in the number of operations 
will be obtainable. 

Experiments indicate the possibil- 
ity of developing a high-draft inter- 
secting gill box, producing a “cone” 
twisted roving, followed by a high- 
draft spinning frame. Another inter- 


esting high-draft machine for yarns 
spun on the worsted system uses 
freely-mounted pinned rolls, rotated 
by the passage of stock. Both draw- 
ing and spinning frames can be so 
equipped, and it is said that cotton, 
wool, rayon staple. and their blends 
can be handled satisfactorily. 

A new variable drive for spinning 
frames has fully automatic control 
which regulates speed according to 
winding-surface diameters, with the 
slowest speed on the minimum diam- 
eter. Worthy of note are an im- 
proved mechanical doffer, with which 
cap frames can be doffed in 144 min., 
and an improved mechanical-doffer 
flyer frame. 

Recent research has called atten- 
tion to power savings made possible 
on spinning and twisting frames by 
use of ball or roller bearings for 
cylinders, ball bearings for spindles, 
keeping the frames well leveled, and 
using thinner tapes for spindle drives. 
Ball bearings for cap spinning tubes 
are now available. The tubes are 
supported by a washer or cap which 
rests on ball bearings carried in a 
housing provided with the usual lu- 
bricated felt washer and supplied with 
lubricant by ducts from an annular 
groove. A cap anti-twisting device 
provides a spring which is attached 
to the top of a slotted spindle. The 
spring engages a groove or slot in the 
cap. An improved twisting frame 
gives spindle speeds ranging from 
17.500 to 20,000 r.p.m.; a jacketed 
bolster is provided for each spindle, 
through which air, water, or oil is 
circulated as a cooling medium. 


French Drawing 


Latest sets of French drawings have 
four or five operations of intersecting 
gill boxes. Flyer and cap frames 
designed to handle French-drawn rov- 
ings are available. Ring frames have 
been improved for spinning fine yarns 
on which higher spindle speeds are 
possible. Pneumatic “anti-marrying” 
devices have been perfected and 
adapted to both mules and ring 
frames. Anti-snarling devices have 
been attached to ring frames. Possi- 
bilities of high-draft drawing and 
spinning are being investigated. 

Use of differential-drive spinning 
mules has increased. Today over two 
million spindles—in both cotton and 
worsted branches of the industry— 
are equipped with it. 

Two new synthetic rubber com- 
pounds which have possibilities as 
roll covering have been announced. 

An improved automatic and travel- 
ing unit cone and cheese winder not 
only feeds supply packages from a 
magazine, but also prevents slubs from 
passing and automatically ties broken 
ends. Another winder is designed to 
wind three packages on the spindle. 
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A decided novelty of economic value 
is a so-called twisting reel, which not 
only twists yarn but reels it into 
skeins at the same time. 

A recent patent makes possible 
spinning of yarn from blended slivers; 
for instance, long wool or mohair 
and short vegetable fibers, such as 
cotton. The short staple is introduced 
at the second carrier nip on a worsted 
spinning frame. 


Progress in Weaving 


Many interesting developments with 
regard to warp preparation and weav- 
ing took place during 1937. Thus, a 
combination ball and beam warper 
was placed on the market early in 
the year. Yarn speeds up to 400 yd. 
per minute have been obtained in 
actual practice. 

Circular looms received much. at- 
tention by one firm. Shuttleless looms 
are also being made. Another new 
loom has a stationary lay and sta- 
tionary shuttle boxes. The filling is 
beaten up by the blades of a comb 
which moves constantly in an ovoid 
path. A new circular box motion 
operates the change positively by 
gearing, thus requiring fewer parts. 
A semi-automatic box loom has been 
designed for multi-color weaving, es- 
pecially where some shuttles are used 
less frequently than others. Unusual 
patterns may be produced by use of 
an attachment which varies the ten- 
sion in selected groups of warp yarns. 

A new reed spring, which serves 
as a shock absorber on the beat-up, 
has been developed. Four or more 
are used per loom, according to the 
reed length. The device is suitable 
for yarns having a low elastic limit. 
A tubular-aluminum-end heddle frame 
which will keep its shape under se- 
vere conditions is available; the frame 
can be equipped with a new one-piece 
locking system. A new type of har- 
ness strapping made from a high- 
grade cotton and rubber composition 
was recently placed on the mar- 
ket. Another improvement in loom- 
harnesses is designed to prevent 
transmission of lifting stresses of the 
harness motion to the frame which 
carries the heddles 

An attachment said to decrease 
filling breaks by at least 75% is a 
two-piece shuttle control, so designed 
that the shuttle box exerts no tension 
or pressure on the shuttle as the 
picker stick throws the shuttle from 
the box. At the same time the device 
postpones the tension on the shuttle 
box until the shuttle is almost com- 
pletely in the box, just in time to 
prevent rebounding, Elimination of 
loose and tight picks is assured by 
the use of a new worsted tension shut- 
tle. With it, positive tension is ob- 
tained on the first pick in bobbin- 
changing looms. 
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Rayon and Silk 


Developments in throwing, warp preparation, 


and weaving include ingenious leasing device 


By H. I. JACKSON and H. E. WENRICH 


In this article Mr. Jackson re- 
views the technical progress of 
the year in throwing rayon and 
silk, Mr. Wenrich discusses the 
advances in warp preparation 
and weaving, including leasing 
device shown above. 


ROBABLY the most notable 

progress in throwing during 

1937 was the attainment by 
many plants of a_ balanced large- 
package set-up. This was achieved 
in most plants by increasing di- 
ameters, but in others by extending 
traverses, or a combination of both. 
Yarn producers assisted the rayon 
throwsters by giving them skein sizes 
that fit in with their package units. 
Wise silk throwsters governed their 
package sizes by the silk skein. 

An acute twister-spindle shortage 
last spring in many silk plants was 
eased in a number of cases by ma- 
chinery purchases and by speeding 
up spindles. Spindle speeds ranging 
up to 18.000 r.p.m. for single-end 


13/15-den. silk on up-twisters and as 
much as 10,000 r.p.m. on ring twisters 
were achieved by one machinery 
manufacturer, who also improved 
idlers so that they would run _ six 
months without re-oiling. This same 
manufacturer stated that experimental 
spindles had been running two years 
without oil additions, but he recom- 
mends yearly oiling. 

As to other improvements, it was 
encouraging to note increased use of 
ball and oilless bearings on vertical 
shaftings and inclosed units, such as 
gear boxes, on throwing machines 
offered during the last year. Felt 
wicking to retain oil in throwing ma- 
chinery is a recent application of an 
old device. Spindleless attachments 
received quite an impetus, due to im- 
provements and promotion by an im- 
portant machinery builder. 

Hardened wire as a substitute for 
porcelain was noticeable both on the 
newer machines and as adapted to 
older models. One manufacturer now 
offers it for traverse guides, and 
another in a faller-finger assembly. 


Several mill supply houses are stock- 
ing and pushing hardened-wire items. 
They appeal greatly, due to their 
being non-chipping, light, easy to 
mount, and more accurate. Slightly 
offsetting this trend is the develop- 
ment of super-hard porcelains. 

An improved conditioner for set- 
ting twist in silk and rayon is made 
of stainless steel incased in a welded 
steel frame and insulated with a Port- 
land cement and asbestos board. The 
interior is non-sweating; additional 
insulation is obtained by a liner of 
asbestos wool and by molded rubber 
seals. The conditioner has a single 
set of quickly adjustable instruments 
acting as controls and recorders. 

Metal traverse rails, in place of 
wood, were to be expected, although, 
even in spite of their obvious superi- 
ority, they are still in the “being 
introduced” stage. This type of rail 
is incomparably superior when used 
with the new guide holders which 
have adjustments limited only by the 
length of the rail itself. 

A recent presentation is the bob- 
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bin cover for use in up-twisting of 
silk. This cover is intended both to 
keep down ballooning and to keep 
yarn clean and free from fly. The 
same manufacturer who introduced 
this item offered a stop motion to op- 
erate between the feed rolls and the 
rings of silk doubler-twisters. This 
should banish roller laps. The unit 
was coupled with a non-slipping cor- 
rugated feed roll, which has been 
particularly recommended for high 
twists, such as those employed when 
ring spinning to direct-knitting pack- 
ages. This is an old type of roll, 
but the application is new. 

An oilless spinning ring employing 
a novel easy-threading traveler was 
introduced about the middle of 1937. 


Excessive Strain Eliminated 


The offset bottom deck on twister 
machines has long presented a prob- 
lem of excessive strain on the end 
idlers. This problem, it appears, was 
solved with relative success last year 
through the introduction of a self- 
aligning ball-bearing idler that can 
withstand much pressure and requires 
only infrequent lubrication. 

Although the trend toward elimi- 
nation of the redrawing operation con- 
tinues, last year saw an improved 
unrolling stop motion which prevents 
the revolving supply bobbin from 
overriding when an end breaks or 
becomes unduly slack. This could 
be run in conjunction with a full- 
bobbin stop motion, or a sizing de- 
vice, to eliminate waste from over-full 
bobbins and also to make bobbins of 
uniform size. 

Larger packages not only brought 
a continuation of larger spindles to 
accommodate them in twisting, but 
also a new swing-gate which works 
much as does the front-wheel mount- 
ing of an automobile. 

An improved flyer which embodies 
light running and a stop pin to keep 
the thread from snarling when a 
twisting spindle is stopped, was de- 
veloped and offered recently. The 
stopping device is inclosed within 
the flyer, adding practically no weight 
or air resistance. 

A new winder offered several 
months ago differs from its competi- 
tors principally because of a traverse 
motion which is driven from a heart- 
shaped cam and is constantly kept 
under tension. This assists smooth 
operation and production of accu- 
rately wound, ridgeless bobbins. The 
winder also has a flywheel which per- 
mits slow start-up and gradual stop- 
ping. 

There has been great demand for 
the new self-stacking bobbin trays 
which withstand much abuse and are 
plated for protection against rusting. 

Principal improvements in cone 
winders for silk were in their lubri- 


cation systems and in making small 
parts more serviceable. Wider ten- 
sions were employed for more wear; 
idler pulleys were equipped with oil- 
retaining bushings and grease fittings 
requiring attention only yearly.  Siz- 
ing mechanisms were made more sen- 
sitive and to operate without pressure 
against the package being wound. 

All three so-called one-process silk 
twisters, for putting hard- or normal- 
twisted silk on either cones or filling 
bobbins, have received many modifica- 
tions since they were introduced a 
year or so ago. Principal develop- 
ments have been in the direction of 
twisting and winding directly to cones 
rather than to any other type of pack- 
age. Also, the aim of all is to be 
able to build simultaneously pack- 
ages varying in fullness. The trend 
is away from over-end delivery, due 
to tensioning problems. 

Silk soaking baths have had to be 
modified to overcome problems _in- 
troduced by higher twist and direct 
knitting. In soaking rayon, the trend 
is toward synthetic sizes, and to a small 
extent toward mineral, rather than 
vegetable, oils. In natural products, 
more gum and less gelatin is being 
used where heavy creping is desired. 
Prepared sizes for predetermined 
pebble characteristics are coming into 
more widespread use. A _ half-size 
soaking unit was introduced during 
the year. 

The present year should bring to 
light the new doubler-twister on which 
machinery companies are known to 
be working. On the same type ma- 
chine, a traverse with a different mo- 
tion is also to be expected. Greater 
simplicity, higher speeds, lubrication 
improvements, larger packages, and 
more spindleless winding all appear 
as the natural developments for 1938. 

(Mr. Jackson’s contribution is con- 
cluded at this point. Mr. Wenrich’s 
discussion follows.) 


Warp Preparation and Weaving 


From the viewpoint of the silk and 
rayon weaver, the most important 
single development in 1937 was the 
remarkable increase in use of cut 
staple rayon. Coupled with this in- 
creased use, the fact that spun rayon 
yarns can be processed equally well 
on either the cotton or silk system 
has presented many opportunities for 
the design and introduction of new 
machinery. 

Several builders have placed on the 
market seven-cylinder sizers which 
can be changed from the cotton to 
the silk system in a few hours’ time. 
These machines offer numerous ad- 
vantages to cloth manufacturers, who 
can keep their outlay for necessary 
machinery at a minimum. Other im- 
provements along this line include 
stretch-control devices, between the 
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creel and size box, on several types of 
sizing machines, as well as improved 
drying methods. 

A new leasing device available to 
cotton mills running rayon has many 
advantages. Requiring but a few 
minutes time to place a lease in a 
warp at the back of a slasher, an 
operation which formerly took half 
an hour, this ingenious device, which 
was described in detail in the May 
issue of TextTiLtE Wortp, facilitates 
the handling of warps at greater 
speeds. 

For use with heavier rayons and 
fine-count silk warps, as well as with 
hard-twist warps such as georgette 
and sand crepe, reed makers have 
brought out several new money-sav- 
ing improvements. For example, 
chromium-plated reeds, rust-proof and 
nearly wear-proof, have proved 
economical. 

In keeping with the modern trend, 
mill after mill has adopted the large, 
flat quills for silk and rayon weav- 
ing, and other mills are now install- 
ing them. Further to facilitate pro- 
duction increases, loom manufac- 
turers have brought out shuttle-chang- 
ing looms and have adapted their non- 
automatic looms to the handling of 
flat shuttles. making them, as far as 
actual mill practice is concerned, 
semi-automatic in operation. 


Shuttle-Changing Device 


A new automatic shuttle-changing 
device has been introduced very re- 
cently. This can be placed on 2xl 
looms, after certain changes have 
been made, at relatively low cost. 

Shuttle manufacturers, to minimize 
difficulties, such as streaks and dam- 
aged woven cloth, due to improper 
filling-yarn tension, have brought out 
equipment to check and test the ten- 
sion of yarn in shuttles. Shuttles 
have also been improved: one flat 
shuttle manufacturer dropped the 
line from point of shuttle to quill re- 
ceptacle, at the same time shortening 
the shuttle without shortening the 
quill; another improved the ear clips; 
still others changed their flat-quill 
line in other respects. A number of 
different types of flat shuttles and 
quills have been introduced, so that 
they now are available to fit the needs 
of practically any manufacturer and 
any type of loom. 

An improved rayon and silk twist- 
setter, in addition to the one described 
by Mr. Jackson in the first part of 
this article, is also now available. This 
equipment can be operated by the 
low-pressure steam method, as well as 
by electricity, saving coal in the sum- 
mer when mill heat is not needed. 
Primarily intended for throwsters, this 
conditioner can be changed over for 
conditioning cops for weaving and 
cones for knitters. 
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Knitting Progress 


Completely automatic full-fashioned hosiery machines 


nearer: other machines show improvements 


N REVIEWING the year’s prog- 

gress in the knitting industry, one 

is impressed immediately with the 
fact that the machine builders are 
wide awake. This is evidenced by 
the large number of new attachments 
and other mechanisms which have 
been developed for the purpose of in- 
creasing the production and the de- 
sign capacity of various types of 
equipment. Outerwear, underwear, 
and circular hosiery machines have 
all shown notable improvement. The 
trend toward making full-fashioned 
hosiery machines more completely au- 
tomatic has continued, the most re- 
cent advance in this direction being 
the commercial production of an au- 
tomatic mechanically operable welt 
device (shown above) permitting set- 
ting-up of initial courses and turning 
of welts to be carried out without stop- 
ping of the knitting machines and 
without requiring any skill or labori- 
ous effort on the part of the operator. 
The welt device can be applied to 
existing machines of 42-gage, or fin- 
er; and time studies made on ma- 


By I. C. MOORE 


chines on which it has been installed 
indicate a 20 to 25% increase in pro- 
duction through its use. 

An important improvement which 
has been made on a well-known make 
of high-speed full-fashioned machine 
is the incorporation of an automatic 
draw-off motion. With the old weight- 
and-pulley method, in which the draw- 
off-tension changes were performed 
manually, sometimes a whole set 
would be spoiled because the knitter 
failed to set this mechanism properly. 
The automatic draw-off motion tends 
to eliminate the human element of 
this function. Other improvements 
on this machine include automatic 
operation of the camshaft shock ab- 
sorber; automatic loose-course mo- 
tion designed to permit use of three 
different loop lengths automatically; 
wide-chain motion combined with au- 
tomatic course counter, making it 
possible to reduce the chain length; 
and special footer course counter in- 
tegral with the chain motion, which 
facilitates changes in foot sizes. 

In a German-made single-unit ma- 


chine the split needle bar is divided 
into sections to permit altering the 
width of the instep, and flexible car- 
riers have been redesigned without 
the top tube, increasing the range of 
yarn counts which can be handled 
and facilitating the removal of knots. 
A single-head machine has_ been 
standardized to produce single-unit 
stockings by holding the instep 
stitches in a pivoted transfer bar 
while the heel tabs are knitted, the 
tabs then being topped on the needles. 
A frictionless draw motion in a 
single-unit machine provides a full 
shock absorber and constant lead con- 
trol for all selvage-to-selvage carriers 
and eliminates the impact of the car- 
riers on the end stop; a slow motion 
friction rod aids in the operation of 
the splicing carriers. 

Foremost among new sewing ma- 
chines is a high-speed cup-feed seam- 
er for closing the back seams on 
full-fashioned hosiery; owing to the 
more efficient and positive feed of 
this new mechanism, cutting along 
the seams has been considerably re- 
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duced; speeds are 40% higher than 
with previous models. 


Circular Hosiery Machinery 


While the knitting experts were 
saying that  sinker-reverse-plating 
could not be done as accurately as 
the needle-deflective method, a ma- 
chinery manufacturer came out with 
a 25-step circular hosiery machine 
with the plating controlled with a 
single pattern drum. This machine 
is capable of knitting a wide range 
of patterns, including large argyles 
for half hose. anklets, and golf hose; 
the machine is built for 24, 36, and 
48 gages. 

An improved machine for produc- 
ing the English rib sock is fully au- 
tomatic, making the usual 1x1 rib 
top and the 6x3 English derby rib 
leg and foot, or almost any combi- 
nation of rib in plain or fancy colors. 
An attachment for the ordinary re- 
verse-plating machine to knit in a 
vertical stripe or clocking of con- 
trasting colors—known as mock wrap 
—made its appearance during the 
year; the stripe or design is knit in 
at the place desired by reverse-plat- 
ing, then withdrawn and allowed to 
float to the next design instead of 
being knit with the body yarn; later 
the float yarn is clipped off in the 
usual way. In order to avoid a fuzzy 
appearance from the outside, an elec- 
tric clipper. similar to the ordinary 
hair clipper, was introduced to clip 
the threads very close. Other im- 
provements in circular knitting ma- 
chines include the addition of a hori- 
zontal yarn striper to the automatic 
panel-wrap machine and_ incorpora- 
tion of a color-in-color-and-beside-col- 
or attachment to a 36-wrap machine. 

Early last year there was brought 
out a two-feed hosiery ribber with re- 
volving cylinder and dial, which 
makes possible a higher knitting 
speed, and easier control of plating; 
this machine is fitted with two five- 
color knot tiers. provision was also 
made for twenty steps of reverse 
plating, and laying in of elastic yarn 
on every other course. Another in- 
teresting ribber is a machine built 
especially for producing the selvage 
or finished welt by racking the nee- 
dles up to line as welt is completed. 

A four-feed ribber is arranged to 
throw three of the feeds out of ac- 
tion while knitting the welt and loose 
course, thereby simplifying the knit- 
ting of this portion by a single feed. 
Still another four-feed ribber is de- 
signed for special half and whole 
loose courses and permits the same 
transferring as a two-feed machine. 


Underwear Machinery 


Of particular interest among the 
new machines designed primarily for 
the underwear industry is a multi- 


ple-feed rib-body machine; on this 
machine as many as sixteen feeds 
can be used on a 14-in. cylinder; the 
yarn carriers swing out from the 
needles, which is a great aid to the 
operator when threading the ma- 
chine. A jersey-stitch machine, with 
wheels and tuck bars on all feeds, 
is equipped with new sections which 
can be changed from lay-in to regu- 
lar work or vice versa in one-fourth 
the time formerly required. On a 
new revolving-cylinder sinker-top gir- 
dle machine, provision has _ been 
made for throwing the elastic yarn 
in or out of action when changing 
automatically from design to plain 
work and vice versa. On another ma- 
chine of this type a small individual 
furnishing well for running elastic 
yarn has been applied to the back 
of the pattern-wheel. A double-butt 
tuck-rib body machine has _ been 
equipped with a new cam rim which 
permits knitting of vertical float 
stripes. Another interesting under- 
wear machine is a tricot knitter of 
German make, capable of runing 75- 
denier rayon at 310 racks per minute. 

To insure uniform tension on elas- 
tic yarns, a yarn-feeding mechanism 
which can be adjusted for any pre- 
determined amount of tension and 
which can be quickly attached as 
needed has been brought out. <A 
rib-body machine with a gear-driven 
dial will be welcomed by knitters, 
since there are no dogs between the 
cylinder and dial to pinch or chafe 
the fabric on its way to the take-up 
rolls. For attaching elastic to under- 
garments, an improved sewing ma- 
chine has an adjustable guide de- 
signed to stretch and guide the elas- 
tic from a continuous strip to the 
feed plate. 


Outerwear Machinery 


Among the unusually large num- 
ber of noteworthy machinery devel- 
opments which have occurred in the 
outerwear branch of the industry 
there is included a double-lock, links- 
and-links machine which produces 
raised effects floated on the face of 
the fabric; this machine knits the 
purl stitch irrespective of the direc- 
tion of the carriage and produces 
the moss stitch, lace stitch, embossed 
effect, jacquard designs, and tucked 
effects. Another links-and-links ma- 
chine was introduced with nine-fold 
selective automotive rack. Other de- 
velopments in flat knitting machines 
include a multi-racking jacquard type. 
which knits three fabrics of differ- 
ent designs side by side simultane- 
ously; and a_ high-speed, twin-bed 
rib-type machine giving automatic 
racking of the rear needle bed up to 
six needles by one needle at once 
or two needles at once, and having 
facilities for quick change of gage. 
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A spring-needle rib-body machine 
has been equipped with new pattern 
wheels for producing fancy-welt, 
raised-stitch effects on bathing suits; 
when any obstacle is encountered by 
the wheel, such as a jammed jack, 
the lug is forced out of the slot and 
the wheel swings free of the jack. 
A striper applied to a leaded spring- 
needle machine makes it possible to 
knit in the vertical stripe where it is 
wanted, without reverse-plating or the 
yarn-wasting method of floating 
threads; the device consists of three 
separate assemblies: a cylinder cam 
attached to the cylinder of the ma- 
chine; a chain bracket attached to 
the ring underneath the cylinder to 
govern the length of stripe; and a 
striper assembly comprising two fin- 
gers for changing the colored yarns 
and a shear for cutting off and hold- 
ing the yarn that has been taken out 
of action. 


Knitting Looms 


During the year two improved knit- 
ting looms have been announced. Al- 
though the two machines operate in 
somewhat the same manner, combin- 
ing the principles of both knitting 
and weaving, they differ considerably 
in their construction. Products of the 
knitting looms include curtains, bed- 
spreads, yard goods, tablecloths, nov- 
elty scarfs, upholstery, drapery, mil- 
linery and curtain trimmings, collars, 
cuffs, belts, casket covers, wash cloths, 
dish cloths, etc. 


Spun Rayon 


Two developments in the knitting 
industry which should be mentioned 
in conclusion are the growing use 
of spun rayon in knitted fabrics and 
the recent attempt to popularize lisle 
hosiery. It appears quite likely that 
use of spun rayon will be extended to 
all branches of knitting in the fu- 
ture. Thus far it has probably made 
its most important advances in the 
tricot type of warp-knit fabrics. One 
interesting product is a glove fabric 
made from a blend of spun rayon and 
worsted. Rayon and acetate staple 
have been blended with wool to pro- 
duce a medium-priced wool sock. 
For underwear spun rayon should be 
excellent, as it is very absorbent and 
can be treated in such a way as to 
make it resilient. 

At the beginning of 1938 a decided 
increase in the use of lisle yarn for 
hosiery manufacture was reported. It 
was estimated that 40 to 50 full-fash- 
ioned hosiery mills were experiment- 
ing with lisle and that a_ smaller 
number of companies were making 
deliveries of lisle hosiery in sizable 
quantities. This type of hosiery 
seems to be particularly suitable and 
appropriate for sports wear. 
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Processing Developments 


Greatest progress shown in methods 


and equipment 


for finishing woolens and worsteds 


UTSTANDING among the tech- 

nical developments in the 

processing divisions of the in- 
dustry is the fact that for the first 
time in many years advances in 
woolen and worsted dyeing and fin- 
ishing methods and equipment lead 
the parade. Introduction of machines 
which permit the continuous wet- 
processing of woolen and _ worsted 
fabrics, announcement of a new proc- 
ess for rendering wool unshrinkable, 
and development of methods for fin- 
ishing spun rayon and wool blends 
are examples of the progress which 
has been made in this field. 

The trend toward range processing 
of woolen and worsted fabrics began 
several years ago with the introduc- 
tion of continuous carbonizing ma- 
chines and continuous washers. Intro- 
duction of a continuous dry crusher 
(shown above) now makes it possible 
to carry out the entire carbonizing 
process continuously by means of a 
range comprising a saturating and 
acid impregnating machine, dryer 
and baker, crusher, washer, scutcher, 
vacuum extractor, and dryer. The 
continuous crusher—which performs 


the woolen mill dusting or crushing 
formerly carried out on rebuilt fulling 
mills on the batch principle—consists 
essentially of a series of squeeze rolls 
through which the cloth passes back 
and forth, the backward and forward 
motion being adjustable to give net 
delivery speeds of 6 to 30 yd. per min. 

Skipping for a moment the new 
processes in wool finishing, in order 
first to survey machinery develop- 
ments as a group, we find that the 
most attention has been paid to dye- 
ing machines of various types. At 
least four new reel-type dyeing ma- 
chines have been introduced by as 
many different manufacturers. While 
each of these machines differs from 
the others in detail it is interesting 
to note that they all are of stainless 
steel construction and that three of 
them are of the totally inclosed type. 
This latter feature not only eliminates 
dyehouse fog, but effects worth-while 
economies in steam. 

Another piece goods dyeing ma- 
chine, which can also be used for 
boiling-off or bleaching, is a progres- 


>: 


sive jig; the goods enter this ma- 
chine in the dry state and are rolled 


progressively on to a series of six 
cylinders, the lower half of each cyl- 
inder rotating in the bath at all times; 
the machine has a maximum capacity 
of approximately 3,000 yd. and is 
available with one long, open com- 
partment or a series of compartments 
for a sequence of treatments. A new 
stainless steel package dyeing ma- 
chine has a specially designed carrier 
with the manifold so placed that pack- 
ages can be arranged on both the top 
and under sides, thus providing a 
greater flow of dye liquor than would 
be possible if all the packages were 
on one spindle. For dyeing worsted, 
rayon, and mohair tops, a new ma- 
chine designed to give uniform pres- 
sure on all the spindles has made its 
appearance. 

Lacquer prints have continued to 
grow in favor, and recently a special 
printing machine has been developed 
for producing that type of print; this 
is a single-color machine using a 
standard copper roll and equipped 
with a traveling doctor knife which 
furnishes the lacquer to the engraved 
roll; cloth leaving the printing ma- 
chine passes to a festooning machine, 
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where it is carried in loop form for 
a distance of 75 ft. before it is wound 
up on a wooden shell. 

Bowed filling has long been a bane 
to finishers of cotton, rayon, and other 
fabrics. The finishers have been par- 
ticularly interested, therefore, in a 
cloth-straightening control brought 
out last spring, which employs photo- 
tubes to detect bowed filling during 
the tentering process; this device sub- 
stitutes electric for manual control of 
the straightening motor which ad- 
vances or retards one chain of the 
tenter in respect to the other to re- 
move the bow. 

Other equipment introduced during 
the period under review includes a 
l-ton stainless steel experimental kier; 
a multiple-roll fulling mill, in which 
three or four sets of narrow-faced 
rolls, each with its own crimping box 
and in its own compartment, are 
placed side by side, making it pos- 
sible to run dark and light shades in 
the same mill; a rope soaper with a 
triple nip stand, which effects a double 
squeeze on the fabric; an improved 
hydro-extractor with corrosion-resist- 
ing basket; a double-slot vacuum ex- 
tractor; improved loop and_tenter 
dryers, the latter employing a new 
principle of recirculating the heated 
air through the fabric and not merely 
across the surface; and a_ two-oper- 
ator automatic half-hose boarding ma- 
chine. 

New also are a cloth conditioning 
machine which operates at a speed of 
24 yd. per min. and which has means 
for regulating the take-up of mois- 
ture by the material being condi- 
tioned; a print blanket made from 
latex-impregnated fabric and with an 
embossed surface which makes it pos- 
sible to eliminate back grays; a com- 
bination steam brushing and dewing 
machine developed especially for use 
in finishing staple-rayon and _ wool 
blends; a retary cloth press designed 
to handle woolen and worsted fabrics 
at speeds up to 25 yd. per min.; a 
ball-bearing scutcher in which the 
frames are made integral with the 
hangers that support the machine 
from the ceiling; a power burling 
table with an adjustable inspection 
board having a ground-glass panel 
lighted from the back; improved au- 
tomatic cloth guiders; a raising brush 
for shears, which is said to eliminate 
the problem of ridges on the surface 
of fabrics; and an inspecting and 
measuring machine embodying a num- 





ber of exclusive features. 


Dyes and Chemicals 


In previous reviews we have com- 
mented on the large number of new 
dyes and chemicals which have been 
introduced to the textile industry, 
in recent years. This influx has con- 
tinued unabated during the  Jast 


twelve months. Thanks to the tabu- 
lation of American dyes made by the 
American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, it is possible 
to identify competitive dyes sold un- 
der various trade names. There is no 
comparable tabulation of textile chem- 
icals, and the purchaser is more or 
less in the dark as to the constitu- 
tion of many of the products sold 
under proprietary names. A “Dic- 
tionary of Textile Chemicals” listing 
all branded textile chemical speci- 
alties and giving their formulas, prop- 
erties, and applications would be a 
boon to dyers, printers, finishers, and 
textile chemists. 
New Water Repellent 

Unique among water-repellents is a 
new compound producing a_ soft, 
water-repellent finish which is re- 
sistant to washing and dry cleaning. 
Another type of permanent finishing 
compound is an alkali-soluble cellu- 
lose ether which can be applied to 
cotton fabrics either as a pure size 
or in combination with mineral fillers. 
Synthetic resins of various types con- 
tinue to find new applications, and 
recently a water-soluble synthetic 
resin has been introduced for use in 
sizing rayon and acetate warp yarns 
and rayon filling yarns. 

The shortage of olive oil due to the 
war in Spain has been followed by 
development of synthetic and blended 
lubricants for oiling wool for spinning 
into worsted yarns, while blended oils 
are replacing olive oil in the manu- 
facture of textile soaps. Typical of 
the other textile chemicals brought 
out in 1937 are a “cold” size for 
rayon and acetate yarn, a bactericide 
for use in air conditioning equipment, 
a glycerin substitute, a compound for 
removing transfer marks from hosiery 
which is to be redyed, synthetic de- 
tergents, slip-proof finishes, a mercer- 
izing auxiliary, a rancidity retardent 
for addition to oils and fats, and a 
variety of wetting agents. 

Of the strictly new processes which 
have appeared since our last review 
that of rendering wool unshrinkable 
by treating it with sulphuryl chloride 
is easily the most important. This 
process, which was described in de- 
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tail in our December, 1937, issue, is 
now being applied commercially in 
England, where it was discovered, and 
licenses to use the process have been 
granted in other European countries, 
Canada, and the United States. One 
of the chief advantages claimed for 
the sulphuryl chloride process is that 
it gives complete unshrinkability with- 
out impoverishment of the wool. The 
method has been applied successfully 
to hosiery and other knit goods, yarn, 
and to tops in the ball form. 

Use of synthetic resins for produc- 
ing wool-like finishes on spun rayon 
and crush-resistant finishes on cotton 
and rayon has increased. Another 
patented process announced recently 
for rendering rayon pile fabrics more 
resistant to crushing involves treat- 
ment of the goods with a solution of 
formaldehyde in water in the pres- 
ence of a suitable catalyst, such as 
ammonium chloride. Considerable 
improvement has been made in meth- 
ods for saponifying acetate fabrics 
which are to be discharge printed; 
but there is still considerable difficulty 
in obtaining accurate control of this 
process. Particular attention has been 
paid in the last year to modification 
of dyeing and finishing operations 
in order to make them suitable for 
use on spun rayon in its various forms. 
This was considered at some length 
in the September, 1937, issue of 
TEXTILE WoRLD. 


New Testing Equipment 


New testing equipment which has 
been brought out during the last year 
includes apparatus which offers pre- 
cision means for measuring the stiff- 
ness and resiliency of fabrics and the 
efficiency of softening and stiffening 
agents; a so-called universal testing 
machine for determining the even- 
ness, elongation, elasticity, and 
strength of yarn by a single testing 
operation; a portable device for meas- 
uring resistance to abrasion; a special 
micrometer for accurate determina- 
tion of pile thickness in plush, 
carpets, etc.; and a device, which 
stimulates the action of a loom, for 
determining the action of sizing on 
cotton yarns and on their performance 
during weaving. 

Researches already completed or 
still in progress on warp sizing, dry- 
ing of textiles, chemistry of wool, 
rayon crepe, and other textile sub- 
jects are beginning to prove their 
worth. Improved testing methods and 
apparatus are aiding the production 
of better and more uniform finishes. 
There is no doubt that there will be 
further progress in the coming year, 
and the indications are that much of 
it will be in the improvement of pro- 
cesses involved in the finishing of 
fabrics composed in whole or in part 
of staple rayon. 
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Mill Engineering 


Higher fuel costs focus attention on methods 


for increasing power-plant ef 


ERHAPS THE most important 

problem that confronts the tex- 

tile plant engineer at the begin- 
ning of 1938 is the rising cost of 
coal. Due to increased mining costs 
under the Guffey-Vinson Act, the 
cost of coal is to be higher; freight 
rates have also been increased; the 
probable result will be a 20% high- 
er fuel cost. This means that atten- 
tion must be given to obtaining bet- 
ter efficiency in steam and power 
generation and greater economy in 
general plant operation. With this 
objective, and in view of the higher 
fuel cost, additional capital invest- 
ment is frequently justified. 

Under certain conditions, installa- 
tion of a “topping unit” or “top unit” 
is the best method of increasing the 
efficiency of a present plant. As noted 
in last year’s review, this consists 
of installing a high-pressure boiler 
or boilers, generating steam at 600- 
to 700-lb. pressure and 700 to 750° 
F. This steam passes into a non- 
condensing turbine, which exhausts 
directly into the present high-pres- 
sure steam main (say at 200 lb. pres- 
sure) of the existing power plant. 


Thus the new equipment is super- 
posed on the present plant. By means 
of such an installation a considerable 
number of the present older boilers 
operating at lower efficiencies can be 
shut down, and new boilers operat- 
ing at higher efficiencies can be put 
into service. In addition, the high- 
er-pressure steam generates a cer- 
tain amount of power with small re- 
duction in actual heat content before 
it enters the main that supplies the 
existing turbines and processing de- 
mands. 

These new high-pressure boilers 
are built for stoker, pulverized fuel, 
or oil operation and are usually fab- 
ricated complete in one shop with 
superheaters, economizers, and air- 
preheaters. The boilers are of weld- 
ed construction and the furnaces are 
usually equipped with water walls. 
There is always a bypass connection 
so that steam can be passed through 
a reducing valve direct into the low- 
er pressure boiler main of the exist- 
ing plant if the turbine is not oper- 
ating. There must also be a de- 
superheater located beyond the re- 
ducing valve to bring the tempera- 
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ture of the steam down to that of 
the lower-pressure steam. In cases 
of less than full load on the turbine, 
steam can be passed simultaneously 
to the turbine and through the re- 
ducing valve to the house main. 
In such installations the entire opera- 
tion is under a system of automatic 
control, which not only regulates the 
coal and air feeds and drafts, but 
also the pressure and temperature 
of the reduced pressure steam. 
Coordinated boiler units, (as shown 
above) similar to those installed as top 
plants, but usually operating at 
250 to 450 lb., are beginning to 
replace older boilers in textile mills. 
Since they require little headroom 
and floor space, and no basement, 
and can be installed in existing 
power houses with a minimum of 
alterations to buildings or structural 
work, they are particularly suitable 
for modernization purposes. Although 
the units are adaptable to plants of 
moderate capacity, they have many 
of the features formerly available to 
large plants, and have the added 
advantage of being designed, built, 
and sold under one responsibility. 
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With the increased use of higher 
steam pressures and temperatures, 
we find continued research work 
along lines that are vital to the suc- 
cessful operation of such plants. For 
instance, it has been found that 
around temperatures of 1000°F. and 
above, steel piping becomes oxidized 
by steam. However, carbon-molyb- 
denum steel gives fairly good results. 

The action of boiler feed water on 
steel, long known as “caustic embrit- 
tlement” has now graduated from 
the lower grades and is known under 
the name of “intercrystalline crack- 
ing.” Needless to say, it is just as 
undesirable acquaintance as before. 
Recent studies have shown that con- 
centrated sulphite waste liquors from 
paper mills prevent this action, even 
under high concentrations of sodium 
hydroxide and silicate. Sodium sul- 
phite has been in use for some time 
for the removal of the last traces of 
oxygen from feed water. It has now 
been determined that this chemical 
begins to decompose at temperatures 
around 530 to 560°F. Investigation 
of ways and means to prevent, or at 
least to reduce, the slagging of coal 
is also under way. Present indica- 
tions are that salts of molybdenum 
give the best results. 


Pulverized Fuel 

Selection of the proper coal for 
the pulverized fuel furnace brings up 
several new factors. A high-ash coal 
is not desirable, since the amount 
of “fly ash” produced would be large 
and its emission from the stack would 
be troublesome. The high-ash con- 
tent would cause excessive slag ac- 
cumulations on the water walls of 
the furnace and would tend to lower 
the temperature of the combustion 
chamber. A coal with a low volatile 
content might give trouble from fail- 
ure to maintain ignition under con- 
ditions of light load with greatly re- 
duced coal feed. In some _installa- 
tions where this trouble has occurred, 
it has been necessary to use a fuel 
with higher volatile content and also 
to cover a portion of the water tubes 
in the water walls with fire brick. 
The finer the coal that is fed to the 
pulverizers, the easier will be the 
load on them. On the other hand, 
with finer coal, there will be more 
loss by dust in the handling and, if 
the coal is kept in outdoor storage, 
it will contain more moisture. Wet 
coal is very undesirable in a pulver- 
ized fuel system. Many plants use 
1} in. or even 5/8-in. slack in prefer- 
ence to the standard stoker grade of 
2-in. nut and slack. 

With the installation of boilers 
equipped with pulverized fuel burn- 
ers, the textile power plant engineer 
is confronted with a new problem— 
that of fly-ash disposal. Ash from a 


pulverized fuel furnace is extremely 


fine and of light weight, an’ much 
of it issues from the stack with the 
flue gases. There are various kinds 
of equipment designed to remove this 
ash from the gases in order to avoid 
complaints from nearby residents, 
and special attention has been given 
to these during the last year. The 
fly-ash problem is of particular im- 
portance to the mill managers them- 
selves, as the ash may enter the open 
windows, transoms, and _ ventilators 
in warm weather and be found on 
the finished goods or on goods in 
process. Among the different types 
of removal apparatus will be found 
settling chambers, centrifugal con- 
centrators, cyclone separators, and 
electrical precipitators. These are 
commonly introduced between the air 
preheater and the induced-draft fan. 

One interesting development in 
power plant engineering is the re- 
covery of CO. from flue gas. The gas 
is passed upwards through a tower 
filled with steel filings and coke. Lye 
trickles down through the tower in the 
presence of ammonia gas, which acts 
as a catalyst. Ammonium carbonate 
is formed by the union of the carbon 
dioxide and ammonia. This immedi- 
ately dissolves in the lye, and the am- 
monia gas released for re-use, leaving 
the CO. combined with the lye. By 
distillation the CO. is liberated and 
collected. While this development is 
applicable perhaps only to larger 
power plants than those found in tex- 
tile mills, it shows the extent to 
which the search is being carried for 
methods of utilizing waste products. 


Motors 


Several new developments have oc- 
curred during the last year in mo- 
tors for textile use. One of these is 
the “wind-swept” motor. The matter 
of fly getting into and clogging the 
air passages in motors located in 
rooms where there is much lint and 
dust has always been a troublesome 
one. The accumulations in the pas- 
sages prevented proper circulation of 
the cooling air and, as a result, the 
windings became overheated. Wire 
screens have been much used, but 
with these the clogging was simply 
transferred to the screen, and the 
overheating was still present. In the 
“wind-swept” motor the screenless 
air passages are large and unobstruct- 
ed, and the fans are specially de- 
signed and located. All surfaces with 
which the circulating air comes in 
contact are smooth, so as not to catch 
the lint, and the air velocity is sufh- 
cient to sweep the passages clear at 
all times. Coil construction and as- 
sembly are such as to give a free 
path for the air with no pockets 
where fly could collect. 

Another improved motor is de- 
signed and equipped to wind cloth 
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on a roll with an even tension from 
the beginning to a full roll. The 
varying tension in this operation has 
always been a source of trouble due 
to the distortion of the weave, and 
this trouble differed with the con- 
struction and weight of the cloth. 
This new motor, which is of the d-c. 
geared type with special windings, 
is equipped with a rheostat, whereby 
the speed, and consequently the ten- 
sion on the fabric, can be adjusted 
as desired, and this tension is main- 
tained constant from start to finish 
of the roll. 

New types of motors for operating 
cloth devices for tenters and cloth 
dryers give quick starting and stop- 
ping, thus eliminating the “hunting” 
action which has been so common 
and undesirable in the older installa- 
tions. Disk types of magnetic brakes 
and vacuum switches operated by the 
feeler contacts insure quick, positive 
action and control. 


Drives 


For the last several years the pi- 
voted motor base drive for short 
centers has found much favor for use 
in textile mills. Since the introduc- 
tion of the V-belt drive that also 
has found extended use. Now as a 
development of the last year we find 
the two combined in one unit that 
produces a drive more flexible and 
more adjustable than was either of 
its components alone. When the 
drive is at rest, the tension on the 
V-belts is relaxed, resulting in long- 
er life for the belts. Another im- 
provement in transmission equipment 
is the practice of providing combina- 
tion ball and roller bearings for idler 
pulleys. This is of special interest 
in connection with spinning and twist- 
ing frames for silk and rayon. While 
the roller bearing takes the direct 
pull, the ball bearing at the foot of 
the unit carries the vertical thrust 
load. Proper lubrication of idler 
pulleys has always been a serious 
problem and if, as claimed, this new 
method requires oiling but once in 
every 10,000 hours of operation, it 
may well be admitted that success 
in this objective has at last been 
attained. 

Several trial and larger installa- 
tions have been made of the Energy 
drive for looms, which was comment- 
ed on in last year’s review, and_per- 
formance reports on this type of 
drive should soon be available. In 
the fall of 1937 a leading manufac- 
turer of leather belting completed the 
construction of a traveling laboratory 
for demonstrating results obtained 
with various types of belts and drives. 
This mobile laboratory is touring in 
various textile centers, making tests 
and demonstrations for engineers and 
other mill executives. 
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Quality rayon fabrics are produced at lower cost from Universal Cones. From these larger, 


precise-wound packages, warp and filling yarns are run at higher speeds and with less handling. 
More than 90% of all the world’s coned rayon is wound on Leesona Winders, showing how highly 
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the precise wind of Universal Cones is regarded by the rayon manufacturers and by the weavers. 


UNIVERSAL precise-wound CONES from LEESONA  precision-built WINDERS 


“UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY * PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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DIXIE DURENEA’ .. A PRODUCT Tek Ne OF CONTROLLED MANUFACTURE 


MERCERIZING COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


SECTION 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


In textile industry have made dramatic progress in 25 years 


Introduction by DOUGLAS G. WOOLF 


k CLAIM no brilliance of 
thought for having isolated 
industrial relations as_ the 


subject for this special section of our 
Annual Number. As a theme for a 
1937 review and 1938 forecast, it was 
a “natural.” It isolated itself, so to 
speak. All during last year it stood 
out as Public Problem No. 1. 

That, we believe, is the primary 
difficulty with the present situation. 
This very prominence which the sub- 
ject attained last year led people to 
believe that here was a new problem, 
demanding new and emergency meas- 
ures. As a matter of fact, it is in- 
dustry’s oldest problem, and_ there 
is nothing new about today’s version 
of it—except possibly the eyebrows. 

And so, we think it is rather im- 
portant to put down in one place a 
record of an industry’s experience 
and status in employer-employee re- 
lations; to take stock, as a guide for 
future action. 

That is what we are attempting to 
do in the succeeding pages, through 
a series of general articles discussing 
major phases of the situation, and 
a group of stories reporting on ex- 
perience of individual companies in 
this field. 

In planning this issue, we have 
thought of the textile industry as a 
whole. If, therefore, certain of the 
general articles and a large number 
of the case studies have their locale 
in the South, it is merely because the 
background of that section has cre- 
ated more specialized problems than 
now exist in other sections. In the 
continuing progress toward the solu- 
tion of those problems, however, the 
whole industry has a vital interest. 

The selection of companies for in- 
clusion in the group of case-studies, 
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while not at random, was also not 
particularly scientific. All we tried 
to do was to get a collection which 
would represent a fairly average cross- 
section of the industry and we think 
that’s what we have. 

So much for the background of this 
section. 


Now Go on with the Story 


This, we have said, is an age-old 
story. However, we do not intend to 
dip into the dim past. We shall con- 
fine this introduction largely to the 
period of our personal experience in 
the textile industry: something over 
25 years. 

That period, incidentally, has had 
all the change in it that any craver 
of excitement could demand. It 
spanned the last years of the pre- 
war era, now almost a fable; the wild 
days of the war and post-war infla- 
tion; the depression and_ recovery 
periods—and, more recently, the re- 
cession. Probably never before in a 
quarter of a century have so many 
different strains been placed upon 
employer-employee relationships. The 
progress that has been made in that 
phase of this particular industry, 
despite those strains, has been spec- 
tacular. 

We find it easier to express that 
progress in terms of our own experi- 
ence, rather than statistically. We 
got our first job in a textile mill in 
1911. It was an average plant, we 
think, located in the Middle Atlantic 
States. Most of the pay envelopes 
during the three years we were con- 
nected with it ranged between $7.50 
and $10.00 a week for 55 hours work. 
Most of the employees had large fam- 
ilies, and as there wasn’t a great deal 
of family employment, the standard 
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of living was not what could be 
termed high. 

The life of the average worker. 
in fact, struck us as rather appalling. 
He would arrive at the plant at seven 
o'clock in the morning, have an hour 
for lunch, and leave for home at six 
o clock at night. 

The plant itself was in bad shape 
from the standpoint of working con- 
ditions; the tenements provided bare 
shelter and nothing more; there was 
little chance for the workers to go 
anywhere or do anything except par- 
ticipate in the Saturday night de- 
bauch. 

We are trying to keep this account 
on the dispassionate note, and conse- 
quently shall forego some of the color 
which is associated with the above 
story in our Own memory. 


And, Today: 


The scene changes. As we wander 
around textile mills today, the first 
thing we are impressed with is the 


tered the life of the textile worker. 

In the utilization of it, he has so 
many outlets which the 191] em- 
ployee did not have: the automobile 
primarily, municipal or mill recre- 
ation facilities, the movies, the radio. 
And he can afford them, thanks to the 
sharp increase in wages during that 
25-year period. 

Living conditions, in villages owned 
by mills, also present a new aspect. 
The houses which have been erected 
in recent years bear little resem- 
blance to those of the early villages. 

Working conditions have made 
similar strides. As one who sees a 
good many mills, we can testify to 
the steady progress each year in the 
comfort and safety surrounding the 
textile operative at work. 

These and allied subjects—wages 
and hours, the mill village, the mill 
store, comfort and safety—are treated 
in the articles immediately following 
this introduction. We call our 
readers’ particular attention to the 


LEISURE: “The sight of a change in shift at 3:30 in the afternoon, with the 
knowledge that hours of daylight are ahead. is still one of the most dramatic 
experiences in our contact with the industry” 


amount of leisure the workers have 

all of them, understand. The sight of 
a change in shift at 3:30 in the after- 
noon, with the knowledge that hours 
of daylight, particularly in the sum- 
mer-time, are ahead, is still one of the 
most dramatic experiences in our con- 


tact with the industry. No matter 
how often we encounter it, we. still 
thrill to it. That leisure, plus the 


two-day week-end. has completely al 
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fact that each of these is truly a 
progress report. In no one of these 
phases is there a_ static situation. 
That, to us, is the most encouraging 
feature of textile industrial relations. 


Enter the Real Hero of the Story 


Thus far we have been talking 
mostly about material things—condi- 
tions which tend to make life more 
comfortable and more pleasant. Most 
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of this doesn’t necessarily mean 
growth, unless one regards the auto- 
mobile, the movies, and the radio as 
stimuli in that direction. And we 
don’t intend to get on that battle- 
ground. 

However, there is one trend under 
way which is changing, and threatens 
to change still more, the whole psy- 
chological make-up of textile em- 
ployees. 

That is our old friend, education. 

It is hard to know where to start 
on this subject. There are so many 
angles to it. There is the vast im- 
provement in school facilities in both 
towns and mill villages. There is also 
the noteworthy extension of vocational 
education. There is the increasing 
effect of the textile schools upon mill 
personnel. 

But beyond these specific gains, 
there is an intangible desire for edu- 
cational advancement which, in our 
opinion, is the dominating force in 
the industry today. That desire 
started, of course, from the people 
themselves. Particularly in the South 
has the new generation displayed an 
attitude far different from that of its 
predecessor. 

However, it might have = stayed 
largely an attitude if the industry 
had not done something about it. 
It has—both collectively and_ indi- 
vidually. Collectively, it has partici- 
pated in the remarkable textile pro- 
gram under the auspices of the Tex- 
tile Foundation, described in a subse- 
quent article. It may be argued that 
this has a bearing on the upper ranks 
only. On the contrary. even though 
the direct impact is upon those 
destined to be key-men in the mills. 
the ultimate result will be a raising 
of the educational level of the entire 
industry. 

A similar impulse is coming from 
the efforts of individual manufae- 
turers. In many cases which we 
studied, we found first consideration 
being given to group training of 
foremen. Here. too, this action does 
not stop there. The proper follow- 
through means that this educational 
uplift spreads throughout the organi- 
zation. 

It is impossible te over-estimate the 
importance of this development. Those 
companies which are doing a con- 
scientious job in this direction are 
finding that it pays big dividends. 


Employee's Voice Is Stilled 


There is another all-important 
phase of industrial relations: em- 
ployee representation. We have fol- 
lowed developments of this phase 
since those hectic post-war days 
when plans to that end became in- 
volved with other so-called “welfare” 
activities in the competition for help. 

There was, thus, a conflict of pur- 
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pose. To some manufacturers, with- 
out doubt, they appealed merely as 
window-dressing in the sales effort 
necessary to attract help—unbeliev- 
able as that may seem today. To 
most, however, those plans offered a 
possible solution of that increasingly 
dificult problem of maintaining per- 
sonal contact with employees as the 
organization grew. 

The late H. R. Fitzgerald, for ex- 
ample, had that as his sole motive. 
We know, because we talked with 
him many times about it. So too, did 
Sidney Blumenthal and other manu- 
facturers who followed the road known 
as “industrial democracy.” That was 
the impulse which guided Harold 
Hatch in his “partnership plan” ex- 
periments at Dutchess Bleachery and 
elsewhere. 

Some of the earlier plans were 
found on experience to be too cum- 
bersome and gradually more work- 
able programs emerged. In the later 
stages, we had the Pacific plan, the 
Amoskeag plan, the Cheney plan, and 
many others. 

In our opinion that whole trend was 
of vital importance. It would be 
today, too, if it had not become in- 
volved in a political mess. By an 
amazing chain of events, the attempt 
of an employer to give his employees 
a voice in the management of the 
company has become something 
shady, reprehensible, and subject to 
punishment. All this, because in a 
few cases a so-called company union 
was used as a weapon against an 
outside union. 


The Riddle of the N.L.R.B. 


Sooner or later, it will be found 
that the outlawing of attempts such 
as those described above has had a 
seriously retarding effect on progress 
in industrial relations. It is one of 
the reasons why students of social 
progress look aghast at the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

Eventually, this will be changed 
and then the past experiences of the 
textile industry in employee repre- 
sentation will come in handy. 

Involved in this subject, of course, 
is that of unionization. We have no 
desire to duck that subject. How- 
ever, we planned this section as a 
presentation of the positive story of 
textile industrial relations. Unionism 
in this industry has nothing positive 
to its credit. The United Textile 
Workers of America have such nega- 
tive records as the appalling strike of 
1934 when the rank and file of the 
employees had to fight against an 
armed minority in an attempt to re- 
main at their jobs. The new Textile 
Workers Organizing Committee has 
nothing in its record except a mem- 
bership drive. The agreements it has 
signed with mills have contained no 


provisions concerning wages and 
hours which were not standard prac- 
tice in the branch of the industry in- 
volved. It is as important, to date, 
in the textile industry as a country 
club would be in a community if 
the “club” had no golf course, no club 
house, no swimming pool, nothing ex- 
cept some signed membership cards. 

When and if the T. W. O. C. be- 
comes a positive force in this industry. 
it will rate a place in a progress re- 
port of this nature. 


The Element of Change 

We referred previously in this ar- 
ticle to the changes which have taken 
place in the succeeding generations 
of textile workers. In our own ex- 
perience we have seen an _ entirely 
new generation appear. It has differ- 
ent needs, different demands, from 
those of the generation which pre- 
ceeded it. 

Particularly is this true in the 
South, where the textile industry has 
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these mill men could not at once 
drop the role of protector. In faet, 
the need for that role has not been 
eliminated; it has merely been les- 
sened. But its importance becomes 
less and less each year. Gradually, 
this fact has become apparent to 
manufacturers. That is why each 
item in textile industrial relations has 
had a record of progress in the last 
quarter-century. 


The Wage Problem 


This industry cannot yet stack up 
its employer-employee relationships 
against all industries in the country. 
The reason is that its wage scale is 
still too low for that. The great new 
industries, such as automobiles, have 
been created almost overnight while 
textiles date back to the ages. The 
former have been able to build an 
economic structure from the ground 
up; the textile industry on the other 
hand has been handicapped by an 
out-emoded economic organization. 


EDUCATION: “There is one trend under way which is changing, and threatens 
to change still more, the whole psychological make-up of textile employees. 
That trend is our old friend, education” 
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been far more than a branch of manu- 
facture. We have called it a great 
socializing force—and we cannot over- 
emphasize that point. 

Naturally, textile executives were 
a little slow, at the start, in adjust- 
ing themselves to this new type of 
personnel. Accustomed by previous 
experience, and often by the heritage 
of their families, to a people who 
wanted their lives directed for them, 





And yet, in the last few years it 
has made more progress in percent- 
age of wage increases than any other 
industry. Compared with the great 
majority of low-wage industries and 
with the entire field of trade and 
service, textile manufacture ranks at 
the top in industrial relations. 

The story, told in this section, is 
one of which the industry may well 
be proud. 
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WAGES AND HOURS 


Spectacular social progress made 


ESPITE occasional short — in- 
tervals of interruption or re- 
lapse, the history of the cot- 


ton-textile industry during the last 
five years has been a history of prog- 
ress. Particularly impressive is the 
industry’s record relative to the vol- 
ume of employment, wage rates and 
lours of work. These five years 
of progress are in startling contrast 
to the preceding five years which were 
characterized by almost unbroken re- 
trogression. 

In order that this contrast may be 
fully appreciated, I shall base my 
analysis on the ten-year period, 1928 
to 1937 inclusive. The number of 
workers employed by the industry in 
1928 and 1929 averaged about 424,- 
000. Thereafter, this number was 
steadily reduced until the low point 
was reached in 1932 with average em- 
ployment of only 301,000. The up- 
ward trend which began in the spring 
of 1933 continued with but few in- 
terruptions to the spring of 1937 
when the industry was employing 
467,000 persons which represented an 
increase of 166,000. 

The average employment for the 
entire ten-year period was 387,500. 
The 1937 average, despite the drastic 
recession of the last few months, was 
442,000, the highest of any year since 
1927. It exceeded the ten-year av- 
erage by over 54,000, and was higher 
than 1936 by 31,000. 


Hourly Wages at High Level 


\s is to be expected, hourly wage 
rates in the industry have behaved 
in much the same fashion as the vol- 
ume of employment. In 1928 and 
1929 they were approximately 324c. 
per hour for the entire industry. 
From the autumn of 1929 they moved 
steadily downward until the low av- 
erage of 24c. per hour was reached 
in 1932. During the period of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act 
which ensued, wage rates in the in- 
dustry averaged about 37¥oc. per 
hour. After the invalidation of the 
N.R.A. these rates remained virtually 
unchanged until December, 1936, 
when another upward trend was in- 
In January, 1937, the 
average rate was 39c. per hour and 
by May it had reached 42c. per hour. 
During the summer of 1937, the av- 


augurated. 


mills in last five years 





By CLAUDIUS T. MURCHISON 
President, 
The Cotton-Textile Institute 
+ 

The dramatic progress which 
the textile industry has made in 
the direction of social objec- 
tives during the last five years 
forms a most remarkable in- 
dustrial romance. It is told in 
the accompanying article for 
one division of the industry but 
similar facts apply for most 
other branches .... As Dr. 
Murchison states: “Given noth- 
ing more than _ double-shift 
operation, the industry is now 
standing on the threshold of 
stability. It can promise a 
continuance of its great con- 
tribution to our social and 
economic system 


+ 


erage rate was 424c. which has 
since been maintained. At the end of 
1937 wage scales were at the highest 
level obtaining in the industry since 
the inflation years of 1919 and 1920. 

Equally spectacular have been the 
changes in the standard work-week 


by textile 


for individual employment. Prior to 
1933 the standard work-week for the 
greater part of the industry was 55 
hours, Massachusetts being a notable 
exception with 48 hours as the stand- 
ard. Owing to the irregularity of mill 
operations, these standards were never 
reached in actual practice as an an- 
nual average. For example, in 1929 
the average hours worked per em- 
ployee were only 48.2. During the 
worst year of the depression when em- 
ployment was at the minimum, average 
hours worked per person were 45.1. 


N.R.A. Set 40-Hour Week 


The N.R.A. established for the en- 
tire industry a uniform standard work- 
week of 40 hours. However, in 1934 
and 1935 the average time actually 
worked was about 34 hours. A steady 
increase in average working time 
occurred in 1936, and by the spring 
of 1937 industry operations were so 
active and so regular as to permit 
practically full-time wages for all 
the workers in the industry. 

By midsummer, 1937, the business 
recession began to be reflected in 
shorter hours, and by December av- 
erage time worked per person prob- 
ably did not exceed 274% hours per 
week. It is gratifying to know that 
the industry met this crisis by a 
policy of spreading the work rather 
than one of laying off employees. Un- 
fortunately, a number of mills had to 
close entirely and a limited number 
of lay-offs were naturally necessary 
for most mills. Production curtail- 
ment averaged one third or more 
yet actual separation from the pay- 
roll of the first half-year amounted to 
only about 17%. 

There are but few manufacturing 
industries which can boast the reten- 
tion of 83% of their maximum em- 
ployees during this difficult period. 
It was made possible by the willing- 
ness of the industry to operate at 
heavy losses, build up burdensome 
inventories, and stagger the available 
work in such a way as to provide at 
least 60% employment for the bulk 
of the workers. The industry’s ten- 
acious adherence to the highest wage 
scales which have been known since 
1920, despite the intensity of the 
present depression, is ample evidence 
of its determination to continue and, 
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if possible, improve upon the high 
standards which were inaugurated 
during the period of the N.R.A. 
Through the establishment of the 
40-hour work-week the workers have 
more abundant leisure than they have 
ever previously known for recreation 
and to integrate themselves into the 
social life of the community. At the 
same time, the increase in the hourly 
wage rate has been more than sufh- 
cient to offset the shorter hours from 
the standpoint of the weekly pay en- 
velope. If and when business condi- 
tions permit full-time mill operations, 
average weekly earnings for the indus- 
try as a whole at the present hourly 
wage rate will amount to $17.00. For 
the five-year period from 1928 to 
1932 inclusive actual weekly earn- 
ings in the industry averaged $13.65 
for an average work week in excess 
of 46 hours. The worker has ob- 
viously made big gains financially, 
physically and socially, and there are 
more of him to enjoy the gains. 


Progress Brings Problems 


But the industry has not accom- 
plished these things by any such 
magic as pulling white rabbits out of 
a hat. A price has been paid, and 
let us hope that it was not too high. 
In the first place, the establishment 
of the 40-hour work week made im- 
possible the continuance of single- 
shift operations. The machine ca- 
pacity of the industry is not sufficient 
to satisfy consumption requirements 
on a 40-hour per week basis. There are, 
at the present time, only about 27,000,- 
000 spindles in place in the industry. 
Had all these spindles been running 
in 1937 they would have had to oper- 
ate on an average of 71 hours a 
week. In 1936 they would have had 
to operate 67 hours a week, and in 
1935, 56 hours a week. 

Perhaps the best test of the indus- 
try’s present ability to manufacture 
cotton goods would be to count as 
available for production the highest 
number of spindles operated during 
the first half of 1937. That number is 
24,748,000. With these active spindles 


as a basis the average demand for 
cotton goods in 1937 would have re- 
quired a single shift of 76 hours. 
The demand in 1936 and 1935 would 
have required shifts of 73 hours and 
60 hours respectively. Even in the 
old days prior to N.R.A., when the 
spindle equipment of the industry 
was vastly greater than now, single- 
shift operations were possible only 
because of the tremendously longer 
working hours. 


Single Shift Not Economic 


At present it is obviously not within 
the scope of economic possibility to 
operate on a single shift. There is, 
of course, nothing to prevent the in- 
dividual mill from operating on a 
single shift if it so chooses, irrespec- 
tive of the industry’s relationship to 
the market when viewed as a whole, 
but such a procedure would quickly 
lead to insolvency because of the ex- 
cessively heavy burden of overhead 
expense which would be attached to 
the limited output. 

There is, apparently, no half-way 
ground. If the hours of individual 
employment are to be 40, the hours 
of machine operations are then logi- 
cally 80. 

The necessarily remorseless  ap- 
plication of this logic has brought 
bitter consequences to many mills and 
communities. During the period from 
the inauguration of N.R.A. to the 
middle of 1936 demand for cotton 
goods was not sufficient to support 
double shift operations for the in- 
dustry as a whole. In consequence, 
the process of whittling down the in- 
dustry’s capacity by insolvencies and 
voluntary liquidations pursued its 
pitiless course. For a few months 
in 1937 it appeared as if this situa- 
tion had been finally corrected and 
that in fact the pendulum had swung 
the other way. 

At the point of its highest level 
of activity in the spring the industry 
was operating its active spindles at a 
rate of about 86 hours per week. 
We now know that these operations 
were abnormal, and there is good 
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reason to believe that when we next 
reach the plateau of normal consumer 
requirements there will be a_ well- 
balanced relationship between total 
market requirements and double-shift 
operations. 


The Third-Shift Threat 


There is, unfortunately, another 
angle to the standard 40-hour work 
week which gives cause for concern. 
A 40-hour week naturally implies an 
8-hour day. It so happens that 8 goes 
into 24 exactly 3 times. This carries 
with it the almost irresistible sugges- 
tion of three shifts. The 40-hour week 
was not adopted for historical reasons. 
It is not the result of nice calculations 
of a proper balance between produc- 
tion and consumption. It did not 
spring from any exact measurement 
of the physical capacities of the em- 
ployees. 

Its selection in all probability was 
due chiefly to predilection for a num- 
ber that made time keeping easy, 
while also being small enough to 
satisfy the clamors of the moment. 
Without meaning to be too facetious, 
what I have in mind is the thought 
that a 42-hour standard work week 
would not have been such an open 
invitation to the use of the third 
shift. 

But why bring that up? 

Fortunately, the third shift is at 
present more of a threat than a 
reality, and it is to be hoped that 
the sound judgment of the industry 
will prevent its realization. If the 
third shift should, by gradual stages, 
become general throughout the in- 
dustry within another ten years, its 
growth will be characterized by con- 
tinued liquidation of the industry’s 
equipment, excessive competition and 
the chronic overproduction which 
necessarily accompanies such a transi- 
tion. 

Given nothing more than double- 
shift operation, the industry is now 
standing on the threshold of stability. 
It can promise a continuance of its 
great contribution to our social and 
economic system. 


Curves prepared by Cotton-Textile Institute from Government figures showing wages-and-hours trend. 
(July 1933 marks the start of NRA) 
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TEXTILE EDUCATION 


Its past development unique; ils 


new experiment unparalleled 


EW. even in the textile indus- 

try, realize the unique place 

that specialized textile training 
occupies in the field of education in 
the United States. Fewer still prob- 
ably know that this unique develop- 
ment was fostered by early and pres- 
ent leaders of the industry _ itself. 
These specialized educational institu- 
tions for a great industry, now avail- 
able in Lowell, Fall River, New 
Bedford, Providence and __ Phila- 
delphia, and in the textile depart- 
ments of the six engineering colleges 
of the South including North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama 
and Texas, together comprise a series 
of textile educational centers which 
has no parallel in other industries. 
In a word, the textile industry has a 
capital asset in education of which 
it has a right to be proud and out 
of which will come a continuing and 
increasing flow of trained men with 
specialized knowledge available for 
its future development. 

As is now generally known, the 
Textile Foundation sponsored in 1933 
an inguiry into the “Training of 
Men for the Textile Industry.” A 
report was issued under that title 
in February, 1934, and since then 
there have been reported from time 
to time in the technical press the 
cumulative results which had __fol- 
lowed from the earlier inquiry. 

This inquiry into the needs and 
the educational procedures for train- 
ing young men, which has been 
sponsored by the Textile Foundation 
for the last five years, could not 
have been proposed at a more fav- 
orable time. Technical education in 
all its branches has been held up for 
critical scrutiny during these years 
and it is significant that the trend of 
discussion of technical education as 
a whole has taken somewhat the same 
form as that which has developed in 
the field of specialized textile edu- 
cation, namely, “How may young 
men trained in engineering be better 
fitted to meet the trends in social and 
economic life that technology itself 
is in part responsible for?” 

The Textile Foundation has from 
the beginning looked upon this edu- 
cational movement as a cooperative 
undertaking with the deans of the 
textile schools, so that the repre- 
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sentatives of the Foundation and the 
representatives of the textile institutes, 
schools and engineering colleges have 
together constituted a sort of com- 
mittee as a whole for interrelating 
the educational programs of the 
schools with the needs and trends 
of the industry. Leaders of the indus- 
try have addressed the meetings from 
time to time, pointing out the edu- 
cational needs and educational op- 
portunities. Similarly, leaders in 
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No phase of textile industrial 
relations is more vital than tex- 
tile education. And no man is 
better equipped to discuss the 
past and the future of that 
phase than Mr. Feiker, who has 
conducted the remarkable tex- 
tile-school program of the Tex- 
tile Foundation 
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thought in fields of style, design, 
color and management questions have 
met with the heads of the textile 
schools at these meetings to provide 
a background for the development 
of educational policy in the different 
schools, as well as the development 
of teaching materials. 


Unparalleled in Other Industries 

Here again, there is no parallel in 
any other industry in coordinating 
the relation between the educational 
institutions and the trends and prob- 
lems of the industry. No educational 
procedure is ever settled and the 
genius of the program that has been 
carried out by the deans of the 
schools in cooperation with the Tex- 
tile Foundation lies in the fact that 
the programs and the meetings and 
development of detailed materials for 
teaching are evidence of an aliveness 
and an awareness, both on the part 
of the industry and on the part of 
the schools, of the importance of their 
mutual relationship. 

As one participating in this move- 


ment to correlate and _ coordinate, 
insofar as practicable, the needs of 
the industry for trained men with the 
institutions that are available for 
such training, the progress that has 
been made is a constant inspiration. 
New ground in educational procedure 
has been cultivated. and, again, the 
industry has a right to believe that 
in this particular branch of its de- 
velopment a forward-looking program 
has been promoted holding to the 
ideals of the place of education in 
our democracy with special refer- 
ence to providing training for the 
leaders of the future. 

Textile mill men expect a very high 
ideal of graduate from a_ textile 
school. To fulfill this expectation 
it would be necessary to combine 
let us say—instruction in general 
business and engineering education 
plus a vocational training in textile 
practice. This is a large order. Ob- 
viously, no attempt should be made 
to standardize institutions but rather 
to provide the opportunity for each 
institution to individualize its relation- 
ship to a many-sided industry in such 
a way as to make the best of its 
equipment, its teaching staff and its 
service to those fields of the textile 
industry which come closest to it. 

To summarize this ideal in another 
way is to suggest what is sought as 
a type of industrial education that is 
part business, part engineering and 
part textile practice. What the deans 
of the schools are seeking is a kind 
of training which keeps the best of 
the present school basis but to which 
is added the point of view and _per- 
spective of management. There is 
unquestionably more than one kind 
of educational service involved and 
therefore, it is not desirable for all 
institutions concerned to aim at the 
same objective. Some schools may 
be vocational, some are pre-profes- 
sional in character and others are pro- 
fessional character. 

As these questions have been de- 
veloped by discussion within the 
group, certain practical steps have 
taken the discussion out of the field 
of generalities and provided specific 
information and aid. One of the 
earliest of these recommendations 
was the approval of a plan for bring- 
ing together the teaching materials 
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in the field of cotton textile manu- 
facturing—and, under the leadership 
of Dean H. H. Willis, with funds pro- 
vided from the Textile Foundation, 
a series of teaching texts has been 
developed in this field. 

Since the field of economics and 
management from the beginning also 
seemed to provide special opportunity 
for development and training, a sec- 
ond practical undertaking has been 
made possible by cooperation with the 
Wharton School of Business in de- 
veloping a series of teaching ma- 
terials in the field of textile manage- 
ment. Again, the Textile Foundation 
has generously supported the move- 
ment by providing funds at the re- 
quest of the deans of the schools for 
the preparation of four books on 
teaching materials: one having to do 
with analysis of economic factors in 
the textile industry, a second on tex- 
tile mill management, a third on mar- 
keting and a fourth on costing from 
a management viewpoint. 

The projection of this teaching ma- 
terial for the use of students in the 
various institutions rests on the desire 
to provide the young men who gradu- 
ate with some background of the size 
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of the labor force, including best 
practice in selection of workers, pro- 
motion, training, compensation, ete.; 
fourth, a view of financial manage- 
ment, at least covering methods of se- 
curing capital and their relative ad- 
vantage, as well as a company’s re- 
lations with its bank and _ financial 
sources; fifth, the marketing of tex- 
tiles—the various methods of distribu- 
ting the product and their relative 
advantages, where textiles are con- 
sumed and why; and finally, what 
for lack of a better phrasing, may be 
termed the economics of textile manu- 
facturing. By that is meant the 
desirability of giving young men a 
picture of how the great industry 
they will enter, first, satisfies human 
wants for goods; second, provides 
a way of life for thousands of mill 
hands, overseers, superintendents, 
clerks, agents, brokers and others; 
and, third, supplies profits (and los- 
ses) for the owners. 

In other words, an attempt here is 
to give a young man a view of the 
field of industry through the eyes of 
a business man, providing a_ useful 
product for the public, employment 
for his workers and profits for him- 





Group of textile school deans surrounding Mr. Feiker (at center of cross- 

table) at a recent conference. At left of Mr. Feiker is E T. Pickard, sec- 

retary of Textile Foundation and at right is Franklin W. Hobbs, chairman 
of Textile Foundation 


and character and the immense vari- 
ety of the great industry which they 
will enter as graduates. There is not 
opportunity in this brief summary to 
record the background for this de- 
velopment completely, but it is worth- 
while to point out that the problems 
of the textile industry today and the 
problems of tomorrow are enormously 
more complex than they were when 
the schools were first established. 


The Manager of Tomorrow 


The assumption is that the manager 
of tomorrow must know, first, the 
technical aspects of production; see- 
ond, the principles of production man- 
agement including among them plant 
layout, the routing and scheduling of 
production, the control of inventories, 
costing, ete.: third. the management 


self. Issued, as it will be, in four 
volumes of specific information, this 
material in general supplements the 
studies of processes by which textiles 
are made, which constitute the other 
part of courses in textile institutions. 

A third stage in the development 
of coordination between industry and 
the educational institutions is noted 
in the chronology as a seminar for 
the teachers of economics, accounting 
and marketing, held in New York in 
June, 1937. Having brought together 
in organized form the teaching ma- 
terials outlined above in the general 
field of economics and management 
and marketing and costing, discus- 
sions with the heads of the depart- 
ments of economics and the instruc- 
tors in economics in the various in- 
stitutions indicated the desirability of 


bringing together the representatives 
of the schools in these departments 
and the representatives of divisions 
of the industry. 


Fine Spirit of Cooperation 


This review of a fruitful experiment 
in specialized education would not 
be complete without emphasizing the 
fine spirit of cooperation that has 
made advance possible. There has 
been a full attendance of repre- 
sentatives of the institutions at every 
meeting during the five years. Two 
of the institutions are completely 
re-making their courses as a_ result 


of the developments. All of the 
schools have adopted some of the 
recommended procedures.  One_ in- 


stitution is about to erect a new 
half-million dollar building for tex- 
tile education. Another has re- 
modeled its former building and has 
planned a four-year course leading 
to a degree, as well as continuing its 
two and three-year certificate courses. 
A third has made arrangements with 
a university for the teaching of mill 
management. 

Those who have been associated in 
the movement with representatives of 
educational institutions, or representa- 
tives of the industry, have been im- 
bued with a common spirit of enlarg- 
ing the opportunities for trained men 
in the industry. If this educational 
experiment which has been made pos- 
sible by the Textile Foundation indi- 
cates anything. it is that the leaders 
of the industry and the leaders of edu- 
cation are looking forward to add 
to the accomplishment of the past 
and to the vision and enthusiasm of 
the pioneers. 

The textile industry is the only 
great industrial enterprise which has 
reorganized education so concretely 
as a part of its total progress. The 
textile industry has set standards of 
consumer acceptance in a variety of 
style and beauty and quality. as well 
as standards of decent living. all 
of which call for men trained to 
carry out these ideals. 

Education was recognized in 1880 
or 1890 as a way to meet the future 
as well as the immediate needs of the 
industry. The present marks an 
epoch in the development of the tex- 
tile industry and in the same spirit 
which guided the founders of textile 
education, those who are responsible 
for education in the present day have 
sought to restate the industry’s ob- 
jectives and to visualize the educa- 
tional needs to reach these objectives. 
It is perhaps not too much to state 
that the Textile Foundation through 
its leadership and sympathetic un- 
derstanding, has dignified the pur- 
pose of textile education and placed 
it where it belongs as an essential part 
of the development of a great industry. 
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OMFORT AND SAFETY 


Of employees have been incentives for 


major improvements in textile plants 


(CH kas been done in recent 

years in the development of 

textile machinery and _ the 
elimination of operations and pro- 
cesses to reduce the manufacturing 
costs. These changes have claimed 
much of the attention of the mill 
management and have taken the 
larger part of the expenditures for 
plant improvement. But the welfare. 
health, and comfort of the employee 
have also come in for considerable 
thought. and as a= result, major 
improvements have been made in con- 
ditions surrounding his employment. 


Improvement over 25 Years 


Anyone who is sufficiently advanced 
in years to have had experience with 
the mills of 25 or more years ago, has 
only to recall the conditions — that 
prevailed at that time in many plants 
to realize how things have improved. 
Low-storied, poorly lighted rooms with 
small dirty windows that could, like 
a railway coach window, be opened 
only in rare cases: multitudes of 
belts and whirling pulleys just above 
one’s head; odorous and ill-kept 
toilet rooms with wooden partitions. 
slimy, rusty cast-iron sinks supplied 
with cold pond or river water, and 
only a sketchy attempt at privacy: 
narrow spiral stairways that were 
masterpieces of carpentry and dis- 
astrous in use; unguarded belts. pul 
leys and gears that took an awful 
toll of human parts each year; nar- 
row working alleys with worn. splin 
tered floors that made work difficult 
and hazardous: dye-houses and wet- 
finishing rooms with slippery, sodden 
plank floors and a dense fog from 
the floor to the ceiling; nauseating 
odors, intense heat, and harmful 
fumes where special processes were 
being carried on:—such were the 
conditions most frequently encoun 
tered in the older mills of that time 
and which only on rare oceasions 
will be met today. 

The mills that have been erected 
in the last 25 years have shown a 
definite trend toward improvement of 
conditions affecting the safety, health 
and comfort of the employee, but it 
has been a long up-hill struggle to 
achieve this result and it has been 
brought about by many conflicting 
forces. The management has advo 
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cated some of the changes, prompted 
by a dual motive: to better conditions 
and at the same time increase produc- 
tion and lower costs. State and city 
safety and fire ordinances, and legis- 
lation prompted by social workers, 
have contributed their quota, especi- 
ally with regard to stairs, doors and 
wash room facilities. Liability in- 
surance companies have made it profit- 
able, in addition to being humane, to 
guard hazardous machinery and mov- 
ing parts and make all possible pro- 
visions for the safety of employees. 
Above all these forces is the great 
common desire to make human labor 
safer, easier, and pleasanter. 

The buildings erected and = ma- 
chinery installed in each period of 





Improved washroom facilities 


expansion of the industry have shown 
a marked improvement over their 
predecessors in the features having 
to do with the welfare of the em- 
ployees. Full advantage has been 
taken of the rapid advance in the 
design and arrangement of the equip- 
ment used in mills. The desire of one 
day became the reality of the morrow 
and things considered luxuries in one 
period were the necessities of the 
next. The investment in many of the 
features, regarded by some at the 
time of installation as “catering to 


the help,” returned good dividends 
to the management and led to a fur- 
ther study of the possibilities. 

One of the early developments was 
the change in the structural design 
of mill buildings, prompted by utili- 
tarian motives, but which resulted in 
a much more desirable working 
room. The story heights were in- 
creased, spans and bays made greater. 
reducing the number of columns, and 
the windows were made much larger 
and higher, with ample _ ventilating 
areas. 

The advent of steel beams in place 
of wood added to the possibilities, 


and the use of large steel sash with ° 


easily opened ventilators permitted 
unlimited quantities of light and sun- 
shine and fresh air. 

These same changes permitted bet- 
ter arrangement of machinery with 
good working spaces, ample trucking 
alleys, and good floors. The machine 
rooms became comfortable, pleasant 
places to work. especially when com- 
pared with former conditions. 

Coincident with the above. more at- 
tention was given to stairs and exits: 
studies were made and_ ordinances 
passed governing the width of stairs 
and landings. width and type of 
doors, the arrangement of exits and 
the isolation of stair wells by fire 
walls. Safety treads were added to 
make the footing more secure. There 
is gradually being adopted. and_ re 
quired in some localities. the prac 
tice of making all parts of stairs 
and enclosures of non-combustible 
materials. Every reasonable precau- 
tion is being taken to insure the 
safety of the employees under normal 
as well as under panic conditions. 


Wash-Room Changes Spectacular 

The most spectacular change which 
has been made is in connection with 
the toilet and washing facilities, 
probably because there was so much 
to be done and because there has 
been so great an advance in_ the 
equipment available in the last few 
years. Wash rooms now have water- 
proof floors of conerete, sometimes 
with tile or other decorative top finish. 
well drained and easily cleaned. The 
fixtures are of vitreous ware or 
enameled cast-iron. of sanitary con 
struction, attractive in design, and in- 
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stalled in accordance with the latest 
established requirements. The wash 
bowls are equipped with hot and cold 
water and soap dispensers. The 
closets have well designed sanitary 
steel enclosures. Ventilation may be 
provided by ventilator sections in the 
sash or by exhaust fans. In plants 
where there are operations that leave 
the employee dirty and dusty at the 
close of work, shower baths are pro- 
vided and meet with favor. 

Secluded rest rooms, where em- 
ployees who are taken ill may retire, 
are now provided in many plants. 
Such rooms are comfortably furnished 
and have toilet facilities. 

Most plants today have a first-aid 
room where the necessary equipment 
is provided to care for and dress mi- 
nor injuries and give temporary relief 
in major cases pending the arrival of 
a doctor or ambulance. Most plants 
also have stringent rules requiring 
that all injuries, no matter how slight, 
shall be reported and treated at once. 

Frequently this is carried further 
and a nurse is kept in constant at- 
tendance or a doctor is engaged to 
make periodic visits and check the 
general health of the operatives. This 
acts as a preventive of physical ail- 
ments and reduces the loss of wages 
due to that cause. The value of such 
service depends upon local conditions 





A mill cafeteria 


and the responsiveness of the em- 
ployees. 

Lockers are being provided where 
each individual may safely keep his 
outside wraps and other clothes not 
worn at work, doing away with the 
unsightliness and possibility of dam- 
age due to having them hung on 
hooks and nails all over the room. 
The lockers may be all in one room, 
which is kept locked or guarded be- 
tween periods, or they may be in 
small groups adjacent to the oper- 
ative’s place of employment. Various 
arrangements are possible and a 
scheme acceptable to the employees 
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must be worked out or they will not 
use the lockers. 

The old tin cup chained to a nail 
near the drinking water faucet is 
gone, and its place has been taken 
by bubbling drinking fountains or 
paper cups. Frequently, today. the 
drinking water is chilled in summer 
to a desirable temperature, and foun- 
tains are placed at many convenient 
places. This adds to the comfort of 
the employees and encourages them 
in healthful drinking. 

The inner man has also received 
much attention. Cold, unsatisfactory 
lunches undermine the health and 
morale of employees. To correct this 
difficulty, many plants operate some 
type of food dispensary, which may 
be no more than a very simple cafe- 
teria or may be a quite complete 
dining room. service with waiters. 
There are a multitude of variations 
which might be employed, depend- 
ing on the needs, but the plan used 
must meet the approval of the help 
and must be within their means. In 
certain types of operations where a 
short rest period is taken in mid- 
morning and afternoon, light food and 
drinks are sometimes dispensed from 
a traveling cart. 


Safety Work Vital 


Mills today work on the principle 
that an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure. Every reasonable 
precaution is taken to guard belts, 
gears and pulleys in places where it 
is possible for an operator to get 
caught. Some machines which have 
high-speed revolving parts, such as 
pickers, are arranged so that they 
can not be started until all covers 
are closed. There are also many 
electrical devices which prevent the 
starting of motors while machines are 
being cleaned or repaired. Floors, par- 
ticularly in wet operations, are being 
made of waterproof, non-skid mate- 
rials and well drained. 

Attention is being given to the de- 
sign of mending and inspecting tables 
to enable operatives to do their work 
more comfortably. Chairs of the 
proper height and with correct back 


‘supports are being introduced in 


these departments. 

With the increase in the size and 
weight of loom beams, mechanical 
hoists are being installed to reduce 
the amount of heavy lifting. In cloth 
finishing plants, hoists and electric 
trucks are being used to move the 
cloth rolls which are ever increasing 
in size. 

In many operations in a_ cotton 
mill, uniform and correct conditions 
of humidity must be maintained. 
While this is largely a matter of pro- 
duction necessity, it does contribute 
to the comfort and health of the op- 
eratives and the improvement in the 


running of the cotton makes the work 
easier. 

Air conditioning in its broader 
sense, meaning the complete control 
of humidity and temperature all the 
year, is somewhat too expensive in its 
installation and operation costs at 
present to be used by textile plants. 
Furthermore, for reasonable economy, 
buildings should be specially built 
for such systems and the average mill 
building is not suitable. But in some 
special places, such as offices or sim- 
ilar rooms, air conditioning can be 
used to advantage and has economic 
value as well as comfort. 

Ventilation of machines and rooms 
which produce excessive heat, hot 
vapors, or objectionable odors, is now 
accepted practice. It is no longer 
necessary to have rooms full of dense 
fog or operatives suffering from hot 
blasts. By proper enclosure of the 
machines and an ample supply of 
fresh air, any otherwise offending 
room can be made a satisfactory place 
of employment. 

Today. in the well equipped plant, 
the employee has a well-lighted and 
ventilated room in which to work, 
clean, sanitary wash rooms and toi- 
lets, rest rooms and first-aid rooms. 
He is safeguarded against injury, and 
in case of accident he is given all 





Typical mill first-aid room 


possible medical care and_ attention. 
His physical wants are supplied by 
lunch rooms in the plant and pure 
cool water to drink. And even his 
transportation problem to and from 
work is simplified by furnishing him 
with a parking place where his auto- 
mobile is left while he is at work. 

In general the progress which has 
been made in recent years to add to 
the comfort and safety of the em- 
ployees has been welcomed and ap- 
preciated by most of them, and is in 
a measure contributory to the better 
understanding which exists between 
employees and management. 
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THE MILL VILLAGE 


Why it exists. what it really is, 


N THE FLUX of the social up- 
heaval, writers and reformers are 
pouncing upon every conservative 

or established principle of life in an 
effort to change it radically and vio- 
lently—the idea seeming to be that 
everything needs to be put in a per- 
fect setting in order that progress may 
not be stopped and that change will 
effect this. 

There are two kinds of changes 
possible. One is the silent evolu- 
tionary growth of progress which 
meets the needs and abilities of the 
masses; the other is the revolutionary. 
erratic change which confuses the 
masses and destroys ideals and cre- 
ates fear. 

One change is effected by the pa- 
tient and intelligent student of social 
economics; the other is effected by 
the impatient, emotional, unintelligent 
agitator of an impractical idealism. 

The cotton mill village with all its 
good and evil has come under the 
scrutiny of these reformers who are 
endeavoring to portray its awful in- 
iquities as if it had no righteousness 
in its history. It is bad, so they say, 
and something must be done about 
it, so they at once proceed to destroy 
it without trying to study its values 
and even without attempting to offer 
something better in its place. 

The following story is an attempt 
to make an honest record of facts 
about this phase of industry. 

In the first place, most people think 
there are no villages save in the tex- 
tile mill communities. Almost every 
industry of any consequence has some 
villages. This is particularly true of 
the coal and iron industries. saw- 


mill industries. and even the large 
plantations have their villages of ten- 
ant farmers. There are villages in 
every section of the nation. This 


statement is made not as an argu- 
ment, but as a means of trying to 
inform the public that the textile in- 
dustry is not the only industry using 
this system. and that it is not a dis- 
tinctly southern textile institution. In 
fact, it was copied from New England, 
which copied it from Old England. 


Why the Mill Village 


There were, and still are. reasons 
for the textile mill village: 
1. Most mills are either in isolated 


what problems it involves 
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communities or remote from the town 
or city proper. Burdensome taxes 
and corrupt politics made this neces- 
sary—also lack of real estate develop- 
ment on the part of others. 

2. Most textile mill workers. like 
many other workers, were not able 
to buy homes, and lack of transporta- 
tion facilities made it impractical to 
live far from their jobs. 

3. Early mills were built near 
water power and railroad, and in fact 
where it seemed most advantageous 
for them economically. 

1. The mills could build and main- 
tain better homes and at a more rea- 
sonable rent than the workers could 
secure otherwise. The employees were 
freed from rental racketeers, and 
slum areas. 

5. Most people like to live in homo- 
geneous communities. The textile 
mill in the early days was indoc- 
trinated with the idea of the family 
unit and this meant a gregarious psy- 
chology. The people came from 
country communities together and 
moved to mill village communities 
together. 

6. Practically all these workers had 
no inheritance of home ownership 
and no psychology of urban concepts. 

7. They have desired other things 
more than homes. They have wanted 
cars, radios, refrigerators, entertain- 
ment, etc. 

8. Many of them went from farm 
to factory and back during the year. 


This was a common occurrence during 


the early days. There were no leases 
to break and no rental problems in 
their movements. 

9. The question of labor turnover 
in those days was great and mill peo- 
ple were great movers, New mills 
and “greener fields” were always urg- 
ing labor turnover. The textile in- 
dustry was in the travail of being 
born and nurtured as a tender child. 

10. Most of the workers were rural 
in their philosophy: the lure of the 
city did not attract them. The mill 
village comprised a_ solidified group 
of rural people who thought and lived 


much alike. 


and 


Without going into a long discus- 
sion, no student of economics and 
sociology will deny the necessity of 
the mill village in its inception and 
no one will deny the splendid con- 
tribution that it has made in the 
social and economic life of its people. 

Like all human and material ef- 
forts, it has not been perfect and 
there can be found here and _ there 
stigmas that blot the beautiful pic- 
ture. This is life in its consistent op- 
erations. There are no perfect plans 
and no perfect situations. By and 
large the mill village’s contribution to 
education, health, religion, better ap- 
preciation and understanding of life 
is unquestioned and _ unchallenged. 
Its economic contribution is too great 
to try to describe and, even allowing 
for its evils, it is decidedly a con- 
structive effort. 

But the self-appointed critics say 
this is a new day. Freedom of thought 
and action, social consciousness and 
individual rights must not have any 
barrier placed in their march. The 
age of childhood in the industry has 
passed. Paternalism and dependency 
are synonymous and the new day 
abhors both. The mill village must 
go because it has been outgrown. 
This is a day of self-determination and 
self-expression and the village is still 
feudal in its operations and influence. 

For the benefit of those who think 
that the mill managements hold tena- 
ciously to this village institution, it 
may shock them to know that the 
village is as much a problem to the 
mill as it is to the social reformers. 


What the Facts Are 


In 1935, Ralph E. Loper & Co. 
made a survey of 50 typical mill vil- 
lages in the South, studying village 
costs and wages. 

In the data compiled it was ascer- 
tained at that time the total value of 
the 50 villages was $34,203,736.00 
with total normal rents of $24,754.30 
per week. 

Table at top of next page is quoted 
from page 9 of this survey. 

The net cost to mills for maintain- 
ing these 50 mill villages was thus 
$72,156.83 per week or $3,752,155.16 
per year. These figures are sufficient 
to impress any average person that 
the village is a financial problem. 
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TABULATION OF VILLAGE DATA 

(50 VILLAGES) 

Present value of villages. $34.203.736.00 
Employees housed ...... 37,085 
Persons employed ...... 53,462 
Houses in villages...... 15,812 
Rooms in villages........ 69,027 
Normal weekly pay rolls. $766.724.65 

Normal rents received by 

mills per week (includ- 

ing rents received from 

; stores, boarding houses, 

CID”  swiaimesiirauiralcn $24,754.30 
WEEKLY EXPENSES TO MILLS 
AND OTHER DATA 
Interest at 6% per annum.. $39,465.85 
WEDLOCISVION: oo sv cdaiescwcss 17.060.88 

Maintenance, Administration, 

GEES = Gisereinauiriaats ea clea nieve 33,899.69* 
Insurance and taxes........ 6,484.71 
Total village expense....... $96,911.13 
Less total actual normal 

POUE (CPOGNE. c5 cao 8 cones 24,754.30 
Net cost: too mills, ...5 cess $72,156.83 
Cost to mill per employee 

MME er Neri e Sia Saces 1.946 
Cost to mill per person 

employed ....... eres 1.351 
Cost to mill per room...... 1.045 
Cost to mill per house...... 4.563 
Average rooms per employee 

PIN oars wictr cau cic g ook 1.86 

*Note: Includes cost to mills for Wel- 
fare, Medical Services, Nursing Services. 
Repairs, Water, Light. ete. 

a) It is also indicative of the fact 
that the mills are taking excellent 
physical and social care of their peo- 
ple. A complete breakdown of this 
cost item would reveal the fact that 
mill people enjoy all of the progres- 
sive comforts of living and develop- 
ing that people in other sections enjoy 
and often far more advantages. 

Through the welfare work of the 
village plan, people have advanced; 
through education and _ socialization. 
through good roads and cars, through 
science and invention, the village is 
no longer the necessity that it once 
was and yet its existence and _ its 
heritage make it a difficult appendage 
to remove. 
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These textile workers in their so- 
cial and economic philosophies are 
no different from other people now. 
They live in progressive communities 
with schools and sidewalks and 
churches and hospitals and electricity 
and water and waterworks and homes 
fitted with modern appliances. The 
village has kept pace with progress. 
Home owning, as a policy, has be- 
come more expensive and less de- 
sirable for every one. Taxes and 
types of houses outside of villages 
do not lure many away—and yet, if 
every mill manager could awake some 
morning and find that his village. 
with all of its problems, had been 
solved and that all of his people were 
in a better and more wholesome en- 
vironment, a burden, whose weight no 
reformer can know, would be lifted 
from his shoulders. And yet the need 
for the village abides. 

Even the Government with all its 
money and idealism has been unable 
to make rural rehabilitation a_suc- 
cess. It has not even been able to 
make it attractive, much less an eco- 
nomic possibility. Nor has it, in any 
of its plans and purposes. been able 
to leave off the dictatorial hands of 
certain “musts and must nots,” 
objectionable than the control of any 
textile mill village. 


more 


Attempts Toward Solution 

Textile managers are fully aware 
of the problems of the mill village. A 
few mills, as an experiment, have sold 
their villages and now have no control 
or care of them. Others are trying to 
decentralize them and help their peo- 
ple move to the country and 
their own homes. During the last few 
there have been but few mill 
houses built and those have been of 
a different type. They have 
built away from the mill on acreage 
lots so that the people who live in 
them may be induced to buy them, 
and still the rental is so cheap that 
it would be more expensive to own 
than to rent. 


own 


years 


been 


One of our psychologists has re- 
marked that it takes 20 years for a 
new idea to become popular and ef- 
fective. It may be that in the next 
two decades, the problem of the mill 
village will be solved. It is too im- 
portant in its population, too impor- 
tant in its social and economic im- 
plications, to be solved hastily or by 
some simple edict. Its dissolution, if 
ever, must be carefuly developed. 

In the meantime, the mill managers 
are studying the problem; the people 
who live in the villages are studying 
the problem, and these are the only 
two groups which have any _back- 
ground of experience sufficient to give 
an intelligent answer. 

Evolutionary movements are always 
safest. Revolutionary movements are 
most dangerous. If the public could 
think soberly and intelligently and 
not emotionally about many of the 
problems now demanding solution, it 
would act very differently. 

Society moves by constantly adjust- 
ing itself to progress. Society is large 
and cumbersome; it moves and thinks 
slowly; but it moves. At the seminar, 
where this social question of the next 
move in village life is being discussed, 
are the men who direct and the men 
who live in these environments. They 
are studying diligently and faithfully. 
The largest problem of life, industrial 
relations, is involved in this question. 
It must be solved and it will be solved 

not by some legal mandate, not by 
some wild-eyed theorist, but by em- 
ployer and employee in mutual con- 
fidence, agreeing upon whatever ad- 
justment may be necessary. 

It is more than likely that the 
change will be so gradual that it will 
be unnoticed save by those who are 
fully informed of its progress. It is 
also likely that some remnant of the 
village will always be necessary. It 
may be that the village will always 
remain but under a changed social 
set-up. Mill managers are practical. 
minded and social-minded in addition 
to their evident economic attitudes. 


“No one will deny the splendid contribution that the mill village 
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has made in the social and economic life of its people” 
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View in Victor-Monaghan Co’s. mill store at Greer, S. C. Prices are plainly marked 


THE MILL STORE 


Is 


ACK IN THE 18th century, the 
South enjoyed an agricultural 
distinction to the exclusion of 

practically all other interests. The 
production of cloth in those days was 
based on the cottage weaving sys- 
tem, for most plantations had_ their 
weaving sheds where homespuns were 
produced. Somewhere between 1790 
and 1810, apparently, first efforts at 
mass production of textiles in that 
section began. However, even then, 
the process could hardly have been 
dignified by the name of industry. 

After the war between the States 
came reconstruction and despair, and 
following that a very slow process ol 
growth of an embryo industry. It 
was late in the 19th century that the 
development of this industry began 
in earnest. There grew up a succes- 
sion of small communities that could 
hardly be called towns or cities; in 
no cases were they adequately served 
by public utilities. As each mill was 
built, the pioneer manufacturers were 
forced virtually to build a little city 
around it. There were streets to be 
built, wells to be dug, and later, 
water, light and sewer systems to be 
installed. There was the necessity of 
building a church and a school. 

But the community necessities did 
not stop there. The mercantile serv- 
ices were totally inadequate. In many 
instances the mills were built miles 
away from the nearest store. It was 
essential, therefore, for the mills to 
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encourage some merchant to estab- 
lish a store in the community. or to 
do it themselves. 

Thus the mill store was born—born 
of economic necessity—the same par- 
ent which gave birth to many of our 
great national developments. 

Occasionally a mill could be buiit 
near an established community. and 
thus it was that in some instances the 
mill store was not developed. But 
such cases were rare. 


Financial Advances Necessary 


The same economic necessity re- 
quired yet another type of service on 
the part of the textile mill. Most of 
the workers, having come down from 
the hills into a new life, were un- 
accustomed to a cash income and had 
to learn as adults the lessons of thrift 
and providence which the youth of 
today are taught. Consequently some- 
one was forced to finance them by 
supplying their daily necessities, and 
that responsibility naturally fell upon 
their employer. For many years, 
therefore, the worker—because of his 
own lack of thrift and because of his 
necessity—was allowed to hypothecate 
his wages through advances from the 
mill office. 


it a menace ora blessing ? 


The mill store grew in scope as 
the needs of its constituents broad- 
ened. In some cases, independent 
merchants entered the field in com- 
petition with the mill store. In many 
instances, the manufacturers, finding 
the independents trustworthy, turned 
over to them the mercantile respon- 
sibility of the community. In other 
instances, no adequate substitute has 
yet been found and the mill store 
still exists as an economic necessity, 
particularly in isolated regions. 

This must be emphasized: The im- 
provident types of people who manned 
the first cotton mills could never have 
lived without the credit facilities of 
such stores, or the personal financing 
afforded them by the mills. 

They have been slow in outgrow- 
ing the necessity of both these fune- 
tions. They have partially done so, 
and the cotton mill store has emerged 
from that era of economic necessity 
into one of economic desirability. 

Early in this century, people began 
to think of such services not as eco- 
nomic necessities but as profitable ac- 
tivities for the mill executives and the 
mill store managers. They began to 
suspect hidden profits and treasures— 
and accompanying this suspicion was 
the accusation of paternalism. 

Now anyone who has been close 
to this particular field knows that it 
was not the desire for profit that de- 
veloped the mill store, and not the 
desire to control the life of the in- 
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dividual that impelled the manufac- 
turer to suffer the tremendous annoy- 
ance incident to small loans to 
workers. The public, however, mis- 
understood and the mill executive 
was therefore delighted to have the 
opportunity to set such suspicion at 
rest, and relieve himself of this an- 
noying responsibility by refusing to 
make further advances to his workers 
through the mill office. That became 
general policy. The step, however, 
forced a new burden upon the mill 
store. 


The Store Carries the Bag 


Commercial banks were unable to 
make loans without collateral—and 
the workers as a rule had none. There 
were loan sharks, but the rates of 
interest were of course exorbitant. As 
a consequence, the financial load fell 
automatically upon the mill store— 
and where there was no mill store, it 
fell upon the independent storekeeper 
in that area. It grew out of the de- 
mand on the part of the worker for 
an advance of provisions, and the only 
security he could give to justify a 
credit was authority to deduct from 
his wage. The system of wage deduc- 
tions therefore sprang up, as an eco- 
nomic necessity, and as a convenience 
to the worker, and did not originate 
through a desire for profit on the part 
of those advancing the merchandise. 

Then along came periods of ad- 
versity. There was sickness. A new 
child was born. And as the mill 
stores did not supply cows, new-born 
babies or caskets, the policy of ad- 
vancing merchandise automatically 
grew into a_ policy of advancing 
money. This has grown to a point 
where not only the funds for doctors 
and hospital bills, cows and new-born 
babies are advanced by the store- 
keeper, but also funds for other large 
purchases—sometimes including auto- 
mobiles, radios, refrigerators, etc. 

Then would come periods of de- 
pression. The mill would have to 
shut down because of lack of orders. 
The workers had to have food. Again 
the load fell on the mill store. They 
advanced funds against future wages 
sometimes for weeks in a row. There 
are instances in the South in which 
many a cotton mill store has had tied 
up in advanced funds well over $100.- 
000 at a time, during a period of 
shut-down. 

The mill stores have automatically 
developed into the Santa Claus of the 
improvident worker. 

Out of this condition grew the scrip 
system. Some call it the loony sys- 
tem or the coupon system.  Serip 
either metal dise or paper coupon 
took the place of the L. O. U. or other 
evidence of indebtedness. It was so 
much in demand that workers secretly 
would come into the store. buy $5.00 
or $10 worth of scrip on credit. and 


use it for their purchases of the 
necessities and luxuries of life in ad- 
vance of the collection of their wage. 

Of course all economic systems have 
their dangers and their short-comings 
—and this mill store system and the 
scrip system are no exceptions. There 
sprang up shrewd citizens within the 
industrial villages—usually workers 
themselves — who were _ provident 
enough, or fortunate enough, to save 
up some of their earnings. They 
found the most remunerative invest- 
ment for this surplus was in loans to 
fellow workers. First, they charged 
exorbitant rates. Later, as this proc- 
ess was outlawed and to an extent 
curbed, they followed the ingenious 
policy of buying scrip from the 
workers. The worker would go to 
the store and secure a book of scrip 
on credit. Desiring cash for some 
extravagance, or even necessity, he 
would seek the discount man (who 
incidentally was not connected with 
the store) and would sell his scrip 
at a discount—sometimes receiving 
as low as 80% of the face value, de- 
pending upon how dire was his need 
of cash. 

In South Carolina the discounting 
of scrip was absolutely prohibited by 
law. The mill stores themselves have 
vigorously prosecuted all instances of 
scrip discounting which they have 
been able to locate. In spite of this 
attitude, however. there are still evi- 
dences of malpractice and misdirec- 
tion. Nevertheless, the committee ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt dur- 
ing NRA days to study this subject 
reported no evidence of the discount- 
ing of scrip by the store managers 
or by the stores themselves. The 
process is invariably handled by some 
outside shyster. 


Findings of President’s Committee 


Referring to the report of this 
President’s special committee, their 
conclusions and recommendations 
were as follows: (1) Workers be as- 
sured of receiving reasonable propor- 
tion of wages in cash each pay day; 
(2) pay period be limited to one week 
and pay hold-back to a maximum of 
one week; (3) employers of labor 
be prohibited from requiring em- 
ployees to trade at the company 
store: (4) payment of wages in any 
form other than lawful or par checks 
be prohibited. 

All these recommendations — are 
laudable and all have been in force 
in the southern textile industry for 
many years with the exception of 
the one referring to a worker re- 
ceiving a reasonable proportion of his 
wage in cash. The mills would wel- 
come such a provision. The ones 
who would be inconvenienced by it 
would be the workers. for the act of 
assignment of wage in advance is a 
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voluntary act on the part of the 
worker himself and one which the 
mills discourage as much as possible. 

Among the conclusions of the com- 
mittee was this: It found but few 
cases of direct or indirect pressure 
being exerted on the employees to 
trade at the company store. It also 
found the company stores sell goods 
and render services equal in quality 
with those offered by the inde- 
pendents. 

The President’s committee gave the 
textile mill stores comparatively a 
clean bill of health. They recognized 
the economic necessity for such stores 
in some areas and cleared them of 
all accusations having to do with the 
forcing of trading and the discount- 
ing of scrip. 

The mill store has been on the spot 
for over 75 years. It has been forced 
by necessity to clean house. As a 
consequence, its practices are the 
most honorable and they are most 
solicitous of the interests of their 
clients. They have to be to hold their 
position in a highly competitive field. 
They are doing so by introduction 
of modern merchandising methods, 
better display, prominent posting of 
prices, unusual services in delivery of 
small items as well as large, unusu- 
ally long terms of credit, operation 
of sanitary butcher shops and of 
splendid drug departments, and in 
many other ways. 


The Field Is Highly Competitive 


The mill store is now sinking or 
swimming in a_ highly competitive 
commercial field. Where it does not 
serve, it sinks—and many have closed 
their doors over the past quarter 
century. Some new ones, under ex- 
pert management, have been opened 
and have prospered because they have 
met competition. That is the first 
conclusion one reaches in studying 
this problem. The second is that the 
practice of extending unusual credit 
to the worker is still essential to his 
welfare. 

It is logical to conclude, therefore, 
that if the cotton mill store is inim- 
ical to public interest and if the scrip 
system is also injurious, and if in 
spite of all evidence to the contrary 
it is decreed that the mill store and 
scrip should be eliminated, then so- 
ciety must, in fairness to the worker, 
organize and operate some new form 
of merchandising service, some new 
system of credit whereby the worker 
may hypothecate his wage—the only 
asset that he has. 

If the reformers would tear out this 
agency. it behooves them to replace 
that which they destroy by something 
better. It is worthy of note that the 
mill store is exactly, that—the better 
thing. which has evolved from gen- 


erations of economic experience. 
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NO SYSTEM, BUT... 


Kendall personnel machinery kept as 


“unimportant” as possible 


e ANYONE is looking for a spec- 
tacular system of industrial rela- 
tions, Kendall Mills is just the place 
not to go to. In fact, there really 
isn’t any system there at all. What 
the company has is a desire—and a 
will—to build up a set of condi- 
tions which in themselves automatic- 
ally produce sound employer-em- 
ployee relations. 

This attitude was strikingly ex- 
pressed for us by the official who 
has general supervision over per- 
sonnel policies for the company as 
a whole. “Actually.” he said, “I want 
the personnel manager or the per- 
sonnel department to amount to just 
as little as possible.” That from the 
head personnel man who incidentally 
has been engaged in that sort of 
work all his life! What he meant 
was that they want results with as 
little machinery as possible. 

Obviously, such a policy requires 
a lot of hard spade work at the 
beginning. And the main thing which 
always characterizes the Kendall or- 
ganization in whatever job it under- 


be called the pitfalls of labor rela- 
tions: that is, making them aware of 
the day-by-day incidents which may 
accumulate and build up into major 
differences of opinion. 

In passing this knowledge down 
the line. there is absolutely no rig- 
idity of method. Each mill manager 
is free to adapt the policies to the 
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needs of his particular situation. 

One of the most interesting ex- 
periments at Kendall has been the 
annual “labor audit” taken at each 
plant. The purpose is to take stock 
each year of the kind of people 
engaged, and to try to classify them 
in groups so that rewards may be 
worked out. 

The major classifications utilized 
are: 1. Ready for promotion; 2. Ma- 
terial for promotion; 3. Average 
workers; 4. Below average; 5. In- 
competent. 

The mill recently took its second 
annual “labor audit” and feels that 
in this way it is building up not 
only an intelligent knowledge of its 





Some of the finest Colonial architecture in New England can be found 
in the village at Slatersville. The above are houses of executives 





Operatives at Slatersville live in both apartment buildings and individual 
houses. Some of the houses are over 100 years old and have been kept 
in a perfect state of repair 


EDUCATION, HOUSING 
Feature Marshall Field 


industrial relations 


takes is this: securing the best key 
personnel available. This is reflected 
dramatically by the character of the 
men who have been developed as man 
agers. assistant managers, etc., al 
the different plants, and in the type 
of staff men who are now shaping in 
dustrial relations policies. 

But even with such an organiza- 
tion built up. there is no haste in 
formulating policies. It is felt nec 
essary to educate the mill managers 
and supervisory force in what might 


hese ATING the keynote of indus- 
trial relations at Marshall Field 
& Co.. Manufacturing Division, Spray. 
N. C.. depends on whether one is in- 


own personnel but also a real basis 
for promotion. 

Summing up, the Kendall theory 
is this: First, the management tries 
to give the best working conditions, 
and the best possible wages. Then, 
it tries to give the best living con- 
ditions. Then, it tries to pass edu- 
cation and knowledge of the com- 
pany down the line. 

No Kendall story is complete with- 
out reference to its village policies. 
\ thorough program of rehabilitation 
is under way in each of the southern 
mills. One of Kendall’s northern mills, 
incidentally, is noteworthy for the 
beauty and interest of its village. 
Practically all the houses at Slaters- 
ville, R. 1. were built between 1800 
and 1840. and many are rare gems 
of colonial architecture. 


terested in long-time trends or in spot 
news. If the former, there is no ques- 
tion that education and cooperation 
are the fundamental story. If the 
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Relaxation at the Marshall Field camp is enjoved by employees at no cost 


latter, the housing situation is prob- 
ably topmost. 

Backbone of the educational and 
cooperative plan at Spray is the Caro- 
lina Cooperative Council which is one 
of the oldest and most successful 
foremen-keymen groups in the indus- 
try. Organized in 1920, its purpose 
is to promote the exchange of ideas 
and to further the general welfare of 
everyone connected with the company. 
Nor does its influence stop with the 
department heads and keymen repre- 
sented in the Council. There is a 
definite follow-through down the line. 
Also, there has been formed recently 
a Junior Carolina Council with prac- 
tically the same ideals and purposes. 

General education in the Mar- 
shall Field community includes: fore- 
men conferences; evening vocational 
classes, held regularly since 1919 un- 
der the supervision of the State De- 
partment of Industrial Education; a 
“learner” plan which allows ambi- 
tious young people in the mills to 
learn better jobs under experienced 
workers; and a “comer” group com- 
posed of young college men who wish 
to become better acquainted with the 
broad policies and practices of the 
company. Within the last year a vo- 
cational textile school, attended by 
many mill workers, has begun opera- 
tion as a department of the local high 
school. 

The new housing plan at Marshall 
Field calls for making company-owned 
houses into real homes through an en- 
larged plan of village improvement 
and beautification. Rents were re- 
cently increased from 25c¢ to 50c¢ per 
room a week, the additional sum be- 
ing expended to bring about better 
kept houses and streets. There is no 
regular homestead plan, but oper- 
atives are encouraged to own their 
homes. The mills are not attempting 
to dispose of their villages, but ocea- 
sionally do sell one of their houses 
to an employee. 

In matters of general interest to 





Home owned and occupied by C. A. 
Light, Spray, N. C.. weaver at woolen 
mill for 24 vears 


employees the management believes 
in direct approach and complete open- 
ness. For example, some time ago 
the general manager in two days 
made 27 talks to as many different 
groups of employees, reaching per- 
sonally every employee in all the 
mills. This procedure is sometimes 
supplemented with a personal letter 
to each worker in order to put facts 
concerning the company and its pol- 
icies into his hands. 

Employees themselves play a_ big 
part in carrying on various phases of 
welfare work. Hospitalization is taken 
care of by a Mutual Aid Association 
plan which is a pioneer of its kind. 
For 25c a week a member and his 
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dependents may receive up to $200 
against surgical or hospital expenses, 
as well as other benefits. Group in- 
surance, covering life, accident and 
health, is available, claims being ad- 
justed and paid by a local repre- 
sentative of the personnel department. 
Community nursing services are avail- 
able to employees at no cost to them. 
First aid stations are provided in all 
departments of the mills. 

Credit to employees is never ex- 
tended by the mills except occasion- 
ally in cases of emergency. Rent, 
however, is deferred during periods 
of curtailment to be taken out later 
in convenient installments. Federal 
credit-union banks are available for 
employees who wish to use their facil- 
ities. These are operated by the em- 
ployees. There are no company stores 
in the Marshall Field villages. 

Employment is handled through a 
central employment office which co- 
operates with the operating executives 
in trying to place persons in proper 
jobs. Applicants considered for em- 
ployment are required to take a phys- 
ical examination. 

Social, recreational and various re- 
ligious activities are under the direc- 
tion of four Y. M. C. Av’s. A fine 
summer camp with facilities free to 
employees and the public is operated 
by these institutions. 

The foregoing description obviously 
highlights only a few of the more im- 
portant factors entering into the in- 
dustrial relations picture at Marshall 
Field. Volumes could be devoted to 
the ramifications of any one phase. 
The story would not be complete 
without mentioning the part played in 
the development of the program by 
the present general manager of the 
manufacturing division, Luther H. 
Hodges. He is widely known as one 
of the most social-minded executives 
in the industry. He has always taken 
a keen interest in human relationships 
and helped in the development of the 
Marshall Field personnel program. 
Needless to say, his personality played 
a big part in the development of the 
industrial relations activities of the 
company all along the way. 


DEVELOPING KEY MEN 


Into individual “personnel departments ~ 


is aim of Pepperell Mfg. Co. 


| KV ELOPMENT ota group of 


key men, each of whom is a 
personnel department within  him- 
self.” is the aim of Pepperell Mfg. 
Co., Biddeford. Me. The manage- 
ment wishes these men to be so 


trained that they actually represent 
the feeling of the company and not 
of the individual. 

With this aim in mind, naturally a 
great deal of emphasis is put on the 
training of foremen and second hands. 











These two boys are now men. They have 
been working 35 years for Pepperell 


This is partly done through the me- 
dium of a foreman’s club which meets 
once a month. The program usually 
consists of round-table discussions of 
management problems, supplemented 
with outside speakers who lecture on 
merchandising, machinery, personnel, 
etc. In addition, the members are 
encouraged to take correspondence 
courses in management. Last fall, the 
club sent two delegates to the Na- 
tional Foremen’s Convention at De- 
troit. 

Before any major change in general 
policies is made, the question is taken 
up with the supervisors to be sure 
they understand the situation thor- 
oughly and are in agreement con- 
cerning the advisability of the move. 
The mill does not believe in letting a 
supervisor pass an order to the em- 
ployee “because the management 
wants this done.” Such a procedure 
is not only negative. but creates a 
definite doubt in the worker's mind. 

Close cooperation between manage- 
ment and the supervisors at Pepperell 
has resulted in a situation whereby 
the employee is almost sure to be 
correctly informed as to the mill’s po- 
sition in all matters of policy. How- 
ever, there is a double check on this 
in the form of a local publication. 
The Pepperell Sheet, which is pub- 
lished for the workers. Occasion- 
ally the agent borrows a page in this 
paper to convey a simple message or 
explanation to the people. The pa- 
per otherwise is devoted to personal 
news and pictures of employees and 
other matters of interest. 

Pepperell does not have a formal 
personnel department as it believes 
in a policy of flexibility in employee 
relations. However. it is not preju- 
diced against the idea and would de- 
velop a department should the need 
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be felt. One of the reasons that a 
regular personnel department is un- 
necessary at Pepperell is due to the 
fact that the mill owns no village. 
An important part of the welfare work 
in the village is handled by a French 
society to which many of the em- 
ployees belong. Further, the work- 
ers are encouraged to confer with 
their overseers regarding personal 
problems. 

Employees at Pepperell have access 
to a first-aid hospital, nursing service, 
voluntary group life insurance plan. 
and a social and athletic hall (which 
townspeople can also use). The mill 
is contemplating organization of a 
vocational school which would include 
evening classes. 

An interesting factor in the indus- 
trial relations at Biddeford is the fact 
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that the agent formerly had some ex- 
perience in one of the southern plants 
of the company. In his opinion there 
is no essential difference in attitude 
and efficiency of mill employees, North 
and South. “Fairness and common- 
sense management are recognized by 
workers the world over,” is his belief. 

Pepperell has two large plants in 
the South. The situation there is 
slightly different due to the necessity 
of maintaining company villages, but 
the general plan of employee relations 
is the same—that is, the agent handles 
the local situation as he sees fit. The 
chief difference is that geographic iso- 
lation puts it up to the mill to supply 
facilities for education, recreation, 
and physical well-being which the 
northern municipality furnishes’ irre- 
spective of the mill. 





THREE GENERATIONS 


Of ownership-management stress 


team work 


ERSONAL management for three 
generations by the owners of 
Chatham Mfg. Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C.. has resulted in a closely-knit 
organization of which every employee 
feels he is a real part. In fact, the 
spirit among the workers is very 
similar to that found in a_ school 
or college where everyone is pulling 
for the team. Part of this is due 
to the fact that the president never 
lets a week pass without walking 
through the mill at least twice and 
chatting with the workers at random. 
He has been doing this for years, 
as did his father and grandfather 
before him, and consequently knows 
a large percentage of the 2,100 em- 
ployees by their first names. Other 
executives make a point of being 
equally close to the man in the mill. 
Thurmond Chatham, the president, 
is a person of wide interests who 
looks on his job as an_ interesting 
game which should be played with 
the same enthusiasm he puts into his 
many hobbies. And it is only natural 
that this enthusiasm would be re- 
flected in his organization all the 
way down the line. 

One of Mr. Chatham’s pet ideas is 
that a person should live in the 
country to get the most out of life. 
[He is an enthusiastic farmer and 
owns one of the finest Guernsey 
herds in the U. S.| Consequently, 
over 70° of Chatham employees 
live on nearby farms. and there has 


not been a house built in the vil- 
lage since 1925. In fact. the village 
is a very minor part of the mill prop- 


at Chatham 


erties and is being gradually dis- 
posed of as the people move out. 

Another Chatham theory is that 
wages should be as high as possible 

and the rate there is among the 
highest in the entire industry. Fur- 
thermore, three special bonuses were 
paid workers during the year just 
passed. 

Education of employees is stressed. 
In addition to the regular school 
systems, there is a vocational school 
which has been using the mill as a 
laboratory for the last eight years. 
A number of the instructors are 
Chatham overseers; and Mr. Chat- 
ham, himself, on occasions teaches a 
class in general economics or sales- 
manship. Young people are en- 
couraged to go to college, and today 
the mill is helping 15 or 20 secure 
an education. In addition to direct 
assistance, which is given on a_per- 
sonal basis, the mill furnishes these 
boys and girls work during sum- 
mer vacations. It even finds work 
for them during the short vacation 
periods, such as Christmas, in order 
that they may earn “spending money.” 

Very little personal assistance is 
required by the average Chatham 
employee, and the mill has no set 
rule regarding credit. However, in 
an emergency credit is sometimes 
extended on a personal basis. This 
may be done by almost any of the 
executives, since the personal his- 
tory of nearly every employee is 
known to them. Most illnesses are 
eared for under a voluntary group- 
insurance plan, which includes hos- 
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pitalization at Elkin. ( Winston- 
Salem employees use city hospital.) 
Over 96% of the employees partici- 
pate in the plan. There are first-aid 
facilities at all the mills. and nurs- 
ing services at Elkin. 

As most of the 
out of the village, community ac- 
tivities are not as important here 
as at some other mills. Emphasis 


employees — live 
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is placed on athletics, and there is 
a director at each mill. Also, there 
is a woman who directs girls’ club 
work and social activities. Every two 
weeks, a newspaper is published for 
the employees which is largely filled 
with personal news items. 

Each plant has a central employ- 
ment bureau to select workers who 
will fit into the Chatham picture. 


HUMAN SIDE OF INDUSTRY 


Describes em P l oyee relations 


at Avondale Mills 


HE “Human Side of Industry” 

is far more than a mere slogan 
adopted by Avondale Mills of Ala- 
bama. 
management which the Comer family 
has continued to work toward since 
this group of cotton mills was founded 
40 years ago by the late Governor 


It is the basic philosophy of 


Braxton Bragg Comer. It simply 
means that real efforts are being 


made to give every employee an op- 
portunity to improve his life and 
position. And a_ personal visit to 
Avondale will show that these com- 
munities are taking advantage of this 
opportunity. 

Avondale headquarters are at the 
Sylacauga Division located about 45 
miles southeast of Birmingham, in 
the town of Mignon, adjacent to 
Sylacauga. Mignon is an incorporated 
village with a mayor and board of 
aldermen elected by the inhabitants. 
The mayor happens to be master me- 
chanic at the mill, and his aldermen 





include a winder, a ‘pipe-fitter, an 
overseer of spinning, and other mill 
workers. Commercial and community 
buildings, such as theatre, hotel, 
were built by the 
mill, but are operated by the em- 
ployees apart from mill management. 
An outstanding building is the new 
$150.000 B. B. Comer Memorial 
School built recently by the mill 
with the aid of a 45° PWA grant. 
It houses 12 grades and a kindergar- 
ten, and is part of the County system. 

Avondale Mills has no central em- 
ployment bureau or formal personnel 
department at any of its plants. Em- 
ployment and personnel problems are 
handled by the supervisory force of 
each plant. 
lected from the village 
long as surplus labor is available, 


schools. clubs. ete.. 


New help is always se- 


people as 


and promotions are usually from the 
ranks. 
Young 


people with exceptional 


talent or ability in specific directions 


Representative of the family units at Avondale is that of W. T. Bush, box- 
loom weaver (center). His daughter (leaning on bench), Mrs. Bloise Zeig- 
ler, operates a warper 





Availing himself of the dental facilities 

of the mills’ medical department, is 

G. T. Sims, who operates a picker at 
Avondale 


are encouraged by the mill to fit 
themselves for vocations other than 
textile work. For example, practically 
all of the stenographers in the mill 
ofice are former machine operators 
who received secretarial training at 
the local high school. Many have 
made teaching a_ profession. One 
young woman at Sylacauga who used 
to work in the mill became a beauti- 
cian, and today has her own beauty 
shop in part of a building which 
she rents from the mill. There are 
similar instances in other plants. 
The children of Avondale em- 
ployees have available many facili- 
ties for developing healthy minds 
and bodies. In addition to regular 
school activities, there are all types 
of club work, athletics, music, books, 
church, Sunday School, travel, style 
shows, parties, and other cultural 
and social activities. Adults also 
take part in many of them. All organ- 
izations are self-supporting, and mem- 
bership is entirely voluntary. 
Everyone recognizes that recrea- 
tion is the tonic of work, and today 
there are available to employees and 
their families three recreational 
camps—one in the mountains, one on 
the river, and one on the seashore. 
Each employee has an opportunity to 
spend at least five days away from 
his job in attendance at one of 
these camps if he wishes. and most 
of them do so. The only cost of 
attending is a low charge for meals. 
While cultural and recreational ac- 
tivities are an important part of the 
workers’ lives, care of health is even 
more vital. The medical department 
of Avondale Mills operates a_hos- 
pital at Sylacauga approved by the 
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(Continued on page 98) 
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The main building of Parker 

High School, Greenville, S. C., 

attended almost exclusively by 

industrial persons. Over 98% 

of the graduates are either em- 

ployed or in institutions of 
higher learning 


Foremen houses at Slatersville, 
R.1., some built from a carriage 
barn over 100 years old 
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Mr. and Mrs. Frank Sanders, 
department of Martha Mills, 


Vill store at Startex Mills, 
Tucapau, S.C, 

Girls’ basketball team at Langdale, 

Ala. The members, or their families 


with the West Point 


Mie. Co. 


are connected 
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The baseball team at Fairfax 
(Ala.) Mills was 1937 champion 
of textile teams in Alubama 


Religion plays an important 

part in life of southern textile 

worker. Shown below is a Sun- 

day afternoon baptising in South 
Carolina 


employees of the spinning 
are proud parents of twins 


Indoor swimming pool for operatives 


at Pacolet Mfg. Co., New Holland, Ga. 


Typical employee house in New Eng- 
land mill village. Company-owned 
villages in that section, however. are 
few and far between 


ee 
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American College of Surgeons, a 
school of nursing for Avondale girls, 
a day nursery, a clinic for school chil- 
dren, a drug store, and a dental di- 
vision. During a recent year, this 
department services for 
employees that, figured at local pro- 
fessional rates, were worth $133,515, 
but for which they paid only 
$32,528.30. Even with these low prices 
the department is self-supporting and 
interfere with privately 
private medical 


performed 


does not 
owned hospitals or 
practice. 

At Mignon and other Avondale 
villages there are many houses avail- 
able which are neat, modern and 
comfortable. Rent is very low, aver- 
aging 35c. a room per week which 
includes water and electric lights. 
Houses, streets, and general land- 
scaping are maintained by the mill. 
Many individuals plant and maintain 
beautiful flower gardens and _ also 
vegetable gardens. 

While operation of a mill village 
is necessary at Avondale, as at other 
southern mills geographically isolated, 
the management believes that home 
and land ownership is conducive to 
a broader and fuller life. With this 
thought in mind, a financing plan has 
been developed through which em- 
ployees can acquire first-class farm 
land and build their own homes. The 
employee who wishes to take part 
in the program buys a piece of land, 
preferably five acres or more, where- 
ever he likes. When he can show 
clear title, the mill lends him money 
at 4% interest with which to build 
his house. The employee makes all 
arrangements with private companies 
for building and for utility connec- 
tions. The loan is repaid in small 
payments, amounting to little more 
than ordinary rent, over a period of 
years. 

To date, 118 families have pur- 
chased land and built homes just 
Mignon. Similar 
are being worked out at other Avon- 
dale units. At Birmingham, acreage 
in the outskirts of the city was ac- 
quired by the mill and is being resold 
to employees at a more reasonable 
figure than they could have bought 
it independently. 

There are stores operated in two 
of the Avondale villages for the con- 
venience of employees. They sell for 


outside programs 


cash only, no coupons or credits are 
used for store purchases. Obviously, 
there are no payroll deductions for 
store purchases. The same thing ap- 
plies to operation of a dairy and 
chicken farm at Sylacauga. 
of all goods remain competitive. as 
there are chain 
stores within walking distance of the 
village. 

Although the mill itself will not 
extend credit to an employee except 


Prices 


independent and 


in case of extreme necessity, this does 
not mean that a person who works at 
Avondale cannot obtain money to buy 
a new automobile, radio, or what- 
ever he might need. An Avondale 
Employee’s Credit Union is in exis- 
tence which enables its members to 
borrow money at a rate of interest 
lower than banks charge. It also en- 
courages them to save systematically. 
All officers and directors are mill 
operatives. 

An interesting feature of Avondale 
life. which other mills are beginning 
to adopt, is the annual “Open House” 
or inspection tour held each year. 
Invited include Government 
officials, customers, selling-house rep- 


guests 
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resentatives, bankers, the press, oper- 
ating executives of the mills, and 
many other persons. The visitors 
spend an entire week traveling from 
one mill to another where they wit- 
ness special programs. 

After visiting Avondale, one leaves 
with the feeling that the manage- 
ment is deeply sincere in its motto 
and belief that “the function of in- 
dustry is to take certain things that 
grow on the surface of the earth, or 
buried beneath the surface, and con- 
vert them into sizes, shapes, and 
colors that the public want; and to 
do that at the lowest possible cost 
without any exploitation along the 
route.” 


GOOD RUNNING WORK 


Is No. 1 industrial relations 


policy at Cone mills 


HEN WE asked Herman Cone, 

treasurer of Proximity Mfg. Co.. 
Greensboro, N. C., what the keynote 
of the industrial relations policy of 
the Cone group of mills was. we re- 
ceived an altogether unexpected an- 
swer. “We try to give our employees 
good running work,” he said. 

The more one thinks about this 
answer, the more remarkable it be- 
comes. There in the midst of a so- 
called paternalistic section, an execu- 
tive of one of the mills which is often 
referred to as a paternalistic organiza- 
tion by-passes all the well-known 
phases of employer-employee _ rela- 
tions and isolates the realistic prob- 
lem of giving a man a good sort of 
a job. 

Furthermore, this is more than just 


a slogan. For years the Cone group 


has had under way a consistent pro- 
gram of modernization and improve- 
Each year, thei plant becomes 


ment. 


a more efficient one, and consequently 
one in which the individual employee 
has a better sort of a job. 

The next fundamental emphasized 
by Mr. Cone was equally different 
from what some might expect—and 
was in fact tied in with his first: 
that is, keeping the wage scale up to 
the maximum. The company has had 
a reputation of always being about 
around the top, and it still feels that 
one of the best things it can do for 
its employees is to give them as good 
a return for their work as_ possible. 

And so, third on the list of im- 
portant considerations in industrial 
relations, comes their community ac- 
tivities. “Most people,” Mr. Cone 
stated, “seem to think these are the 
important parts of our program here, 
but the ones I gave you first appeal 
to us as the most important.” 

Despite this, the various parts of 
the Cone community program are im- 





Members of the night school at Proximity hold a dinner in one of the 
gymnasiums 
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portant, and well-known. The two 
Y.M.C.A.’s, one in the White Oak 
village and one in the Proximity vil- 
lage, are real and effective commun- 
ity centers. The interesting thing is 
that these are used more each year. 
This, too, is surprising to many be- 
cause it has been felt that, with the 
social development of the southern 
mill workers, they would get more 
and more away from the community 
activity which the mill offers. The 
Cone experience has been quite to 
the contrary. 

Another extremely important part 
of the Cone picture is the personnel 
department. The thorough way in 
which this department investigates 
prospects for employment, even to the 
extent of interviewing previous em- 
ployers and general citizens who 
know the prospects, is quite unusual. 
The company has been able to trace 
very definitely an improvement in the 
caliber of its personnel, due to this 
careful selection. In addition, the 
company follows up the individual 
after he or she leaves its employment, 
on the theory that he or she is a pros- 
pect for re-employment. 


KACH PLANT 
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Old houses in the Cone villages are being replaced with brick bungalows 
of this type 


This is just a high-light story of 
Cone industrial relations. It omits 
such interesting developments as the 
maintenance of Camp Herman, a 
summer camp for employees, for ex- 
ample. It omits many other parts of 
the community effort which make the 
Cone mills a good place in which to 
work. But it gives enough, we be- 
lieve. to reveal the sound basis on 
which those activities are planned. 


ON ITS OWN 


American Woolen Co. encou rages 


ownership psychology 


“; UN THIS mill as if you owned 
it,” summarizes instructions 
given plant managers of American 
Woolen Co. Beyond that, each man- 
ager is on his own to do a good job 
in both production and industrial re- 
lations. Consequently, the numerous 
units of the company, which employ 
jointly at times 25,000 persons, have 
a management psychology which ap- 
proaches closely that of ownership 
psychology. 

Some years ago American Woolen 
had a rather elaborate personnel sys- 
tem with a full-time director in 
charge. This included welfare agen- 
cies, organized recreation, a regular 
program of community activities, 
group insurance, a pension plan, ete. 
Also, there were company-owned vil- 
lages. But during recent years it 
was decided that many of the old 
personnel practices as well as the 
villages represented — unnecessary 
overhead, and should be eliminated. 

With this thought in mind, the old 
system was gradually replaced with 
a different kind of set-up. Over-all 


policies today are formulated at head- 
quarters in New York and passed on 
to plant managers who relay the in- 


formation through regular channels 
to the man in the mill. The reverse 
procedure is carried out when the 
worker wishes to get an idea across 


to the management. Employees are 


encouraged to register all 
tions or complaints in writing. 
Regular overseer meetings are held, 
and there is an organized safety 
committee. The safety group has been 
responsible for materially reducing the 
number of accidents in the mill and 
for improving working conditions. 
Ambition is encouraged among the 
operations by promoting from within 
the company, and by contributing 
toward a scholarship fund in the local 


sugges- 


textile schools. 

There are central employment bu- 
reaus at most of the plants which 
perform the routine duties of inves- 
tigating each applicant and keeping 
a record of his qualifications. Final 
decision in employing or discharging 
is always left to the supervisory staff. 
Men who apply for work at any of 
the plants in the vicinity of Lawrence 
receive a free physical examination 
at the Wood mill’s first-aid hospital. 
Nurses are on duty at most of the 
plants at all times, and first-aid equip- 
ment is available. 


STABLE EMPLOYMENT 


Assabet Mills endeavors to 


smooth out work curve 


Since, as indicated in the foregoing 
article on the over-all industrial rela- 
tions policy of the American Woolen 
Co., each unit more or less runs its 
own show, a brief study of the situa- 
tion at one of those units is neces- 
sary to complete the picture. The 
following is an account based on a 
visit to the Assabet Mills of the com- 
pany at Maynard, Mass. 


HE LABOR relations policies of 
Assabet Mills are based upon the 
principle of providing as stable em- 
ployment as possible through fluctua- 


market demand, dividing 
work equitably during slack times and 
insuring friendly treatment of per- 
sonnel by management and staff. The 
mills constitute the principal industry 
of Maynard, a town of 7,500. 

The nucleus force of employees, 
about 1,500, constitutes the backbone 
of the personnel. These are nearly all 
residents of the Maynard-Concord- 
Acton area and are held at work on 
a work-dividing basis to the maximum 
possible degree. The personnel con- 
sists of about 50% English-speaking 
employees, 30% -Finns and 20% 
Russians and Poles. Approximately 


tions of 
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20 department heads and about 40 
second-hands are on the payroll. As 
the mill business rises beyond the 
productive capacity of the nucleus 
force, additional workers are drawn 
from the employment department list 
and outside newspaper advertising is 
resorted to. 

In slack times the spare hands are 
laid off and the regular employees 
are rotated so that over a period each 
person in each department rates his 
or her share of the work regardless 
of how little or how much it may be. 
This policy is pursued rather than to 
follow the policy of full time for a 
smaller number of people and no 
work for the balance. This condi- 
tion creates a relatively high stability 
of employment which contributes to 
good relations between the employees 
and management. Every considera- 
tion possible is given to employees 
who have dependents. 

As a definite management policy. a 
constant effort is made to have all 
working conditions as good as _pos- 
sible and as far as possible to see 
that workers are not penalized for 
variations in conditions not within 
their control. The management is 
always ready to discuss working con- 
ditions with employees. There is a 
minimum of routine in’ connection 
with employment. The employment 
office is accessible and there is a dis- 
tinct absence of paternalism. 

Employment, coming under the 
personnel manager, involves no medi- 
cal examination and is not a formidable 
experience. Overseers and depart- 
ment officials notify the personnel 
manager of their requirements and 
these are filled from the list of avail- 
able men and women or from appli- 
cants favorably received. The mini- 
mum age is 18 and no sharply defined 
upper age limit is set. Overseers have 
full power to reject any applicant and 
to discharge a worker from their own 
departments. but before a worker's 
connection with the mill is severed. 


i wei’ 


if 


the personnel manager considers the 
situation and if the discharge is not 
for objectionable conduct, endeavors 
to locate the employee elsewhere in 
the mill if possible. About 90% of 
the employees meet the requirements 
of the work. The company exerts a 
friendly degree of patience in trying 
out employees after acceptance and 
on some jobs two or three months are 
allowed before determining whether 
the employee can meet the require- 
ments or not. Training on the job 
is largely under the supervision of 
sympathetic fellow employees and de- 
partment heads. 

The company maintains a_ works 
hospital on a 24-hour service basis. 
with first aid attendance always avail- 
able and the services of a local phy- 
sician on call. Safety work is sys- 
temmatically and effectively handled 
by a committee of three overseers 
headed by the personnel manager. 
These four make a thorough weekly 
inspection of the entire plant and 
recommend changes in the interest of 
safety. Every three months three 
other overseers take the place of the 
former group, thus providing fresh 
approach to a problem which other- 
wise might tend to fall into too much 
of a routine. Great stress is laid 
upon cleanliness in all parts of the 
plant with its resulting good effect 
upon safety and employee morale. 

The company at Maynard engages 
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in no employee educational routines, 
as ample opportunities for these exist 
in the night schools fostered by the 
State. There is no company house 
organ or employee club house or com- 
pany athletics and no company store 
or mill village under company aegis 
is maintained. 

It was about two years ago that 
the company concluded that its rela- 
tions with employees would be simpli- 
fied and independence fostered by 
the sale of some 325 houses in May- 
nard which American Woolen had 
owned and rented to employees. At 
an auction these were purchased by 
employees at prices ranging from 
$600 to $3,000 with an average of 
about $1,100. The majority were 
single homes of about 6 rooms, sub- 
stantially built (one group in 1905 
and others in 1919-21), all wired 
for electrical service and equipped 
with toilets. Small plots of ground 
were acquired in practically every 
case. The employee was required to 
deposit 25% of the sale price and 
after two years the local banks took 
over the mortgages. As a result, there 
has been a distinct increase in em: 
ployee interest in home owning and 
maintenance; many of these homes 
have been improved by the addition 
of piazzas, oil-heating outfits and 
other facilities. A greater interest in 
town affairs from the taxpayer view- 
point has also resulted. 


WORKER AS INDIVIDUAL 


Is stressed at Berkshire 


Knitting Mills 


poses ARE six thousand indi- 
viduals employed at the Berkshire 
Knitting Mills, in Reading, Pa. Read 
that sentence with the accent on “in- 





4 sample of the Assabet houses recently sold to employees 


dividuals,” and you have the keynote 
of Berkshire’s attitude toward its 
workers. Of course, the company’s 
labor relations policy has many 
phases—it spans a multitude of ac- 
tivities in the field of health, educa- 
tion, recreation, etc.—but no matter 
which phase is examined, it traces 
back to the same fundamental, name- 
ly. the company’s interest in each 
worker as a separate person. 

All of which, it will be seen at 
once, is just another form of en- 
lightened _ self-interest. The © self- 
respecting worker is the best worker. 
Exit the old idea of the factory em- 
ployee as an inferior disgruntled 
person; in place of that the Berk- 
shire worker has been taught to ac- 
cept a higher concept of service, in 
which skill, human _ relations, efh- 
ciency and order, are dominant. That 
stalwart triumvirate of the — full- 
fashioned hosiery industry’s pioneer 
days—Thun, Janssen, Oberlander 





a) 
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Class in chemistry attended by Berkshire workers 


inculeated this precept in their first 
employees when the mill opened its 
doors in 1906. Successful manage- 
ment through 30 years has made Berk- 
shire the largest full-fashioned hos- 
iery company in the world; this 
growth — has served to 
strengthen the company’s 
labor relations policy. 


merely 
original 


Employee training, for example. 
has been a major policy at Berkshire 
for a generation—and it has justified 
its cost many times over in_ per- 
manency of personnel. Today as in 
early years, all Berkshire knitters are 
Berkshire trained. This training is in 
charge of mill operatives themselves 
which keeps it to a strictly practical 
basis. Sometimes as many as 100 
boys are in training at once. The 
apprenticeship period is four years. 
For the first nine months or a year. 
the pupils get elementary instruction 
on (a) topping (b)_ straightening 
needles and (c)_ knitting machine 
operation. 

This training is given in impro- 
vised class quarters located in the 
various mill buildings wherever the 
necessary machines may be available. 
When they have a fair background 
of practical knowledge, the embyro 
knitters then combine their further 
machine practice work with lectures 
at Wyomissing Polytechnic Institute. 
a Berkshire organization, where fac- 
ulty members cover the more ad- 
vanced phases of knitting machine 
construction and operation. 

The Berkshire employee, an un- 
usually high type, develops not only 
expertness but genuine pride in 
craftsmanship as a result of the com- 
panys program of training. As a 
group they are independent and free- 
thinking which characteristic is evi- 
denced by an organization of em- 
ployees who deal with their own 
problems in their own way. 

Employee initiative is encouraged 


by the company’s delegation of  re- 
sponsibility to the employees in a 
number of activities. Large scale 
social activities such as the annual 
picnic to Hershey Park, Pa., are con- 
ducted solely by employees. 

The Yarn Carrier, employee publi- 
cation issued monthly since 1931, is 
another example of the attitude of the 
company in stressing in a dramatic 
and dignified manner three aspects: 
(a) the personality of the worker. 
(b) the perfection of the modern 
hosiery machine and its operation. 
(c) the skill in getting the job done. 
Photographs of employees at work 
and play are used profusely in the 
publication to convey the desired im- 
pressions. 

Behind these highlights is a solid 
background of service for the work- 
ers. built up through many years. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SECTION 


To be efficient, the employee must 
have good food, good medical care, 
good recreation; these needs are met 
respectively by: a cafeteria seating 
1,200 and three canteens; a dispen- 
sary building staffed by four doc- 
tors; and an_all-year-round 
program. 

To be sure, this part of the labor 
relations program is standardized 
enough. In line with the same thought 
the company often fills vacancies in 
sales ranks from mill personnel; knit- 
ters train for the selling jobs at 
Wyomissing Polytechnic Institute. 

One Berkshire official summed up 
the whole labor policy in a phrase 
when he said: “We encourage them 
to think of themselves as artisans 
with individual jobs to do, not just as 
workers in a mill.” 


social 





Typical employee at Berkshire operat- 
ing footer 


TO EARN CONFIDENCE 


Of its workers is personnel objective 


at U. S. Rubber Co.’s mills 


“— TAKE our employees into 
our confidence and try: to de- 
serve the confidence of our em- 
ployees.” 

That statement, made to us at 
Winnsboro (S.C.) Mills, represents 
the keynote of industrial relations in 
the three plants which comprise the 
Tire Cord Department of the United 
States Rubber Co. Winnsboro is one 
of these three mills and is cited here 
as typical of the entire group. 

To obtain the confidence of its 
employees, the management has made 
a consistent practice of confiding in 
them operating plans and _ policies. 
All problems which concern working 


conditions, safety and the general 
welfare of the employees ure freely 
discussed in regular meetings with 
employees. Increased _ self-respect 
among employees and better operat- 
ing efficiency are definite results. 
One of the prerequisites to the 
successful application of these _polli- 
cies is an intelligent selection of new 
employees. Toward that end, par- 
ticular effort is made in the lower 
There is a_ definite 
vocational training school arrange- 
ment. Machines are set up in the 
school; classes are held in mill arith- 
metic, office practices, etc.; trips are 


school grades. 


(Continued on page 104) 
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Southern Bleachery & Print Works, 
Inc., Taylors, S. C., winners in the 
Class A Boys’ Division of the South- 
ern Basketball Tournament held last 
spring in the Textile Hall at Green- 
ville, S. C. This event is held annu- 
ally, and last vear 83 teams were 
entered with 634 players from textile 
mills all over the South 


















Lanett (Ala. School of West 
Point Mfg. Co., with part of 
village 


One of the 39 evening vocational 
groups which held classes in the 
Parker District last vear. These 
men «are studying loom-fixing 
after hours at Judson Mills No. 


2, Greenville, S. C. 
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Memorial to Lafayette Lanier 
erected by the people of the 
Chattahoochee valley at Langdale. 
He was founder of the West 
Point group of mills 


A glimpse of part of the village 
of the Rowan Cotton Mills Co., 
Salisbury, N.C. 


RR  — 
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Shaded village street at Rocky Mount, 
eG. 


Emplovees of Winnsboro (S. C.) Mills 
enjoy amateur boxing matches in the 
gymnasium 


Church at Slatersville, R. 1., at- 
tended by many employees of the 


Kendall Co. 





One of the grammar schools at 
Martha Mills, Silvertown, Ga., 
and a few of the students 


Company houses of Springs Cot- 

ton Mills at Fort Mill, S. C. This 

company now has underway a 

homestead plan whereby em- 

ployees live on plots of five to 
ten acres 








ee | se 
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arranged for the school children 
through the mills; overseers in se- 
quence talk to groups of them. This 
refers specifically to school children, 
through high school. 

It is interesting to note that prac- 
tically all who were pupils in this 
vocational training school last year 
are employees of the mill this year. 

Emphasis is placed at this group of 
mills on industrial relations as a 
management problem, and one which 
must be given daily attention by the 
executive management. 

Contact with employees by the top 
management cannot, of necessity, be 
as frequent and intimate as might 
be wished. Naturally, the overseers 
are being trained in this new develop- 
ment of personnel, as they are in con- 
stant contact with the employees and 
it is essential that they be men o 
integrity, character, and fair dealing, 
with a sympathetic understanding. 

It is felt that getting overseers 
sold on this whole process of devel- 
opment of personnel is a long slow 
job. It is necessary to get them to 
believe in it just as years ago it was 
necessary to do missionary work in 
safety. Now most overseers take that 
for granted. and similarly they are 
becoming impressed with the need 
of this other greater job. 

Overseers meetings are held once 
a week, and meetings, in which the 
section hands and second hands are 
included, are held once a month. It 
is made plain, in these meetings, for 
example, that it is necessary for in- 
dividual workers to have confidence 
in their employer—and these men 
the second hands for example—are 
really what the company means to 
the individual employee. They stand 
for the company and the way they 
handle themselves establishes the 
reputation of the company in_ the 
worker's mind. 

On this base this group of mills 
has built up a series of activities all 
of which help to complete the pic- 
ture. These include an athletic asso- 
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Winnsboro houses are of individual architecture on pleasingly landscaped lots 


ciation, which stands entirely on its 
own feet: a mutual benefit associa- 
tion; a very excellent safety pro- 
gram; group insurance, including 
accident and health; retirement and 
savings funds, ete. 

\ very recent development is the 
homestead plan. The company is 
starting to provide means to help its 
employees to build and own. their 
homes. A piece of property has been 
bought within five miles of Winns- 
boro. Each house will stand on 10 
acres of land so that employees may 
cultivate this in addition to working 
in the mill. This is a slow plan to 


build up but its potential importance 
is very definitely recognized. 

One more thing; the company has 
periodic ratings of its personnel for 
use in promotion—and promotion is 
always carried on within the organ- 
ization. Consequently a man who 
starts to work at Winnsboro has the 
knowledge that. if he makes good, 
he has a chance for promotion. Also, 
since this company operates two 
other cord mills his opportunities 
for advancement are not limited to 
the possibilities at Winnsboro only, 
as men frequently are promoted to 
better jobs at one of the other mills. 


SINCE 1867 


Pacific Mills has been recognized 


for industrial relations policy 


N 1867 the Paris Exposition 
awarded a “Gold Medal at the 
value of 1,000 frances and 9,000 francs 
gold” to Pacific Mills, Lawrence. 


Mass.. for developing a “spirit of 





Community house at Winnsboro is center of social and recreational activities 


harmony among all those cooperating 
in the same work” and for “provid- 
ing for the material, moral and _ in- 
tellectual well-being of the workmen.” 

There have been many changes 
in the psychology and method of 
handling employee relations since 
1867, but the basic interest of man- 
agement in the worker is as great 
today as it was then. 

The original statement presented at 
the Paris Exposition was _ recently 
unearthed by the management of the 
Worsted Division of Pacific Mills, 
and affords a unique opportunity to 
compare working and living condi- 
tions of that period with the present. 

It was stressed in 1867 that work 
rooms were comfortable, houses could 
be secured from the company at 
one-eighth of a man’s weekly wage, 
and that all workers were required 
to belong to the “Pacific Mills Relief 
Society.” which took care of them 
in times of sickness ofneed. Educa- 
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tion was encouraged as well as moral- 
ity, and all were urged to make use 
of the mill’s library of 4,000 volumes. 

Naturally most of these paternalis- 
tic practices were dropped as they 
became unnecessary. The mill today 
has no village, no organized wel- 
fare department, and makes no effort 
to regulate or control the private 
lives of the employees. However. 
the management still endeavors to 
help the employees with their prob- 
lems if and when requested. This. 
in general, is handled through the 
Industrial Relations Department. 
which functions unobtrusively as a 
contact between top management and 
the man in the mill. However, the 
superintendents’ doors and __ the 
agents door are always open to 
employees who wish to talk with 
them. 

The functions of the Industrial 
Relations Department are to aid 
in the placement of employees, super- 
vise matters relating to workmen’s 
compensation, conduct 
conferences, to explain the com- 
pany'’s policies, encourage education, 
and other duties of a similar char- 
acter. The real problem, however, 
extends beyond these limits and deals 
with the problems of individual em- 
ployees. 

The mills’ fundamental policy is 
to make working conditions such that 
the employees may earn as much as 
possible, through careful planning of 
work, the use of proper raw ma- 
terials, the maintenance of equip- 
ment, etc. On several occasions the 
mill has voluntarily reduced the work 
loads and maintained the same wages. 

Some of the most unpleasant sit- 
uations arise at the time of exten- 
sive curtailment, due te lack of work. 
Whereas the mills’ policy is to retain 
employees who are of greatest value. 
it is nevertheless a policy also in 
times of stress to protect as many 
individuals as possible through the 
retention of heads of families, in 


overseers 


preference to persons who have no 
family obligations. 

Initiative and ambition are en- 
couraged among employees as_indi- 
cated by the fact that the mill pays 
tuition of employees who attend the 
evening classes at the Lowell Textile 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SECTION 


School, and who complete — their 
courses with satisfactory records. 

This, in brief, is the story of the 
Worsted Division of Pacifie Mills. 
The company has a number of other 
plants in other sections. No doubt 
each has as interesting a story. 


STEADY EMPLOYMENT 


{f Manville Jenckes gives employees 


confidence in Job 


YMPLOYEES OF Manville Jenckes 
Corp., Manville. R. [.. since 1932 
have been able to calculate their 
earnings on a yearly basis instead 
of by the week. The stability of 
operation, coupled with a high-wage 
scale, has built up a spirit of con- 
fidence among the workers which is 
reflected in the entire industrial-rela- 
tions policy of the company. A policy 


of absolute frankness. fairness and 
honesty in dealing with the workers 
over the years is probably the great- 
est contributing factor to the ex- 
cellent relations between workers and 
management. 

The mill has no elaborate person- 
nel system. There is a central em- 
ployment bureau which investigates 
and examines applicants for work, 





The old agent’s house at Manville has been converted into a modern club 
for the use of employees 


> 
“> 





Manufacturing rooms at Manville Jenckes Corp. are pleasant to work in 


Mutual Benefit 
Association. The last of the village 
was auctioned off almost a year ago, 
so there is nothing for the mill to 
do in that direction. 

The Mutual Benefit Association, or 
MBA, is an organization of work- 
ers, key men, and executives. Mem- 


and an employees’ 


bership is veluntary, and dues are 
0c a month. About 85° of the 
employees belong. Purpose of the 
association is to pay sick and death 
benefits and to serve as a_ welfare 
or social agency on occasions. Often 
needy cases among the workers are 
cared for by the MBA, and several 
times a year it sponsors picnics or 
parties. 

tion also 


Members of the organiza- 
cooperate with the em- 
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ployment department in locating new 
help when there is a shortage. 

The Manville plant is situated in 
a thickly populated area which has 
civic and community or- 
ganizations. There is a Community 
Center near the mill where employees 
may leave their children, attend home 
economics classes, take part in ath- 
letics, borrow books, etc. This is a 
organization  man- 
local groups, such as the 
Red Cross and American Legion. 
Local relief is usually administered 
through the center. 

A pleasant spot at Manville is the 
club for salaried about 
which the social and recreational 


its own 


self-supporting 
aged by 


employees 


life of the community is focussed. 
The club house was originally an old 
agents house. remodeled and en- 
larged to resemble a country club in 
appearance and equipment. Member- 
ship is voluntary. and dues are based 
on individual 

Regular foremen meetings are held 
for the purpose of training the oper- 
ating executives in modern manage- 
ment methods. That this plan is bear- 
ing fruit is partially shown in the 
fact that labor turnover at Manville 
is quite small. Another contributing 
factor to stable working conditions is 
the modern high-speed machinery 
throughout the mill, which assures 
the company of meeting competition. 


income. 


PERSONAL CONTACT 


And openness significant in West Point’s 


industrial relations 


Ppsnae PERSONAL contact be- 
tween management and em- 
coupled with a_ policy of 
regarding plant 
operations, has built up a remark- 
able esprit de corps in the plants of 
West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co., which 
would be hard to match anywhere. No 
major policy of management is ever 
decided without taking all key men 
into complete confidence and talking 
it over. Then, when a decision is 
reached, word is passed along to those 
in the ranks, with a full explanation 
of why it is necessary to adopt such 


ployees, 


complete openness 


re policy. 

\n example of how this company 
takes not only 
confidence, but the 


employees into its 
community as 
well, is illustrated in something that 
The manage- 
ment thought it might be a good idea 


occurred not long ago. 


to start paying employees by check 
instead of with cash, due to the ad- 
vent of social security and its com- 
plex bookkeeping. Payment by check 
would also eliminate the hazard of 
transporting large sums of money to 
the various mills for payroll purposes 
each week. Men in the plants were 
called in along with all merchants of 
the towns, and the matter was gone 
into very carefully, the final con- 
clusion being that the change would 
be advisable. A full explanation was 
then made to all employees in each 
plant through the overseers, and the 
change was made without the slight- 
est confusion. Some persons might 
think that this was a lot of fuss 
to make over a relatively unimportant 
matter, yet an unexplained and sud- 
den change in the method of paying 


off might easily cause an awkward 
situation among employees and local 
tradesmen. 

Looking further at the matter of 
close personal among all 
connected with West Point 
Mfg. Co., one has only to walk into 
the office of the president of the con- 
cern to feel that he is in the pres- 
ence of one who has fundamental 
understanding of people. George H. 
Lanier, who heads up this group of 
mills. and every executive and super- 


relations 
those 














Children at West 
Point are carefully 
cared for in kin- 
dergartens. There 
is one located in 


each toun 
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visor associated with him began in 
the ranks. Consequently, all have a 
thorough understanding of the em- 
ployees’ problems and find it easy to 
put themselves in their place in 
thought and experience. 

There seems to be a feeling of 
genuine affection and friendly under- 
standing among all those connected 
in any way with this organization. 
The writer had the pleasure of at- 
tending a steak fry recently in the 
back yard of one of the superintend- 
ents. It was given as a reward for an 
excellent safety record and was at- 
tended by the mill carpenters and 
outside workmen. There was ab- 
solutely nothing patronizing about 
the party in any way, and everyone 
had a fine time. After the dinner 
many good stories were swapped and 
there was impromptu entertainment 
of various kinds. The superintendent 
knew every man by his first name. 
Each community has such parties 
often for various groups, and they 
are occasions of real pleasure. 

Full responsibility for all matters 
in each mill and village rests upon 
the shoulders of the superintendent 
of that mill. This freedom of action 
is probably one reason for the re- 
markably few turnovers in the super- 
visory personnel and other employees. 
Replacements and promotions are 
almost always made from the ranks. 


Occasionally units of West Point 
Mfg. Co., like other mills, are forced 
to go on short time due to market 
conditions beyond their control. Such 
curtailment of operations, however, 


Boy and Girl Scout 
work is an im- 
portant part of the 
training of young 
people who live in 
West Point 
munities 


com- 
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Swimming pools, gymnasiums and athletic fields are available at West 
Point for those employees who care to use them 


is never made in an arbitrary man- 
ner, or without giving those affected 
as much notice as possible, and every 
effort is made to preserve the inter- 
ests of each family unit involved. 
The educational system in each 
community where this company has a 
mill is somewhat unusual. In addi- 
tion to the regular grammar and 
high-school courses there are of- 
fered to interested boys and girls in 
the high schools special courses in 
bookkeeping, typing. business meth- 
ods. home economics, ete. Another 
feature is that each mill sponsors 
courses in textile manufacturing and 
the plants are used as practical labor- 
atories by the students as they learn 
machines under actual 
working conditions. One of the chief 
aims of the latter courses is to give 
those students contemplating making 
textiles their life work an opportunity 
to see all phases of the industry. In 
further addition to high school train- 
ing, the company is sponsoring a 
plan whereby young men graduates 
unable to attend college may take a 
two-year course in advanced textile 


to operate 


manufacturing and allied subjects un- 
der highly competent instructors. 

Most employees at West Point live 
in company-owned villages composed 
of neat modern cottages facing shady 
hard-surfaced streets. These houses 
rent for the nominal sum of 25c¢ a 
room per week. Some of them own 
their own homes. 

West Point Mfg. Co. takes the 
position that “its business is to make 
cloth” and frowns on any practices 
which would necessitate payroll de- 
ductions. Consequently, all business 
enterprises and establishments of a 
commercial nature are operated by 
private citizens of the community, in 
no way connected with the company. 

The various villages offer ample 
recreational facilities for young and 
old, as well as recognized character- 
development agencies. There are full- 
time Boy Scout executives, a_full- 
time Girl Scout director, athletic di- 
rectors, and other persons giving lead- 
ership to the various community ac- 
tivities, all of which are supported by 
the people of the communities, the 
company participating in proportion. 


INDEPENDENT THINKING 


And living are encouraged 


by Martha Mills 


. 


NDEPENDENT thinking and 

pleasant living conditions for em- 
ployees is the keynote of industrial 
relations at Martha Mills. Silvertown, 
Ga. The management is a strong be- 
liever in providing the best possible 
working and living facilities, but be- 
yond that has as little as possible to 
do with the private lives of the 
workers. This policy has been in 
effect at Martha for a great many 
years, and was arrived at after much 


study by the management and some 
outside consultation with employee- 
relations experts. 

To begin with, persons working at 
Martha Mills are capable of differ- 
entiating between what it means to 
work in a progressive mill and one 
that is backward. This is due largely 
to a system of selective employment 
practiced by the 
ment. This department has been ex- 
tremely successful, and many other 


personnel depart- 
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mills have used it as a model upon 
which to base systems of their own. 
Its chief function is to “fit the right 
person into the right job.” Features 
include (1) private interview with 
employment director, (2) physical 
examination and individual analysis 
for job suitability, and (3) interview 
with foreman who has final word in 
employing applicant. After the ap- 
plicant goes to work, the overseer 
makes a progress report on him from 
time to time. 

The personnel department has de- 
veloped a definite policy with refer- 
ence to the young people in the 
village who wish to work in the mill. 
Every summer there are conducted 
tours for these boys and girls which 
gives them an opportunity to study 
mill operations as a unit as well as 
the functions of the different depart- 
ments. The idea is that this will help 
the young person make up his mind 
as to whether or not he wishes to 
make textiles his life work: it also 
helps him decide which department 
he would prefer to work in. 

Carrying the idea further, high- 
school and college boys and girls of 
proper age are given work at full 
wages during their vacation periods. 
This gives them practical experience 
and helps defray their school ex- 
penses. Last year one boy paid an 
income tax on money thus earned. 

(Any one who visits Silvertown im- 
mediately envies the employees their 
beautiful village. The houses are of 
the most modern type and of indi- 
vidual design. Lawns are spacious 
and landscaped. There is plenty of 
room at the rear of the houses for 
vegetable and flower gardens, and 
many of the residents own domestic 
animals and pets. All types of hob- 
bies and community activities are en- 
couraged, but are left to the people 
to organize and handle as they see 
fit. Educational facilities compare 
favorably with any in the State. 

Employees of Martha Mills are en- 
couraged to own their own homes, 
but the mill has no policy of finane- 
ing the construction or purchase. 
Houses rent from 35 to 60c¢ per room 
per week depending on type. This in- 
cludes water and a minimum elec- 
trical charge. Rent is waived when 
the mill goes on short time. There 
are a number of commercial estab- 
lishments, such as stores, theaters, 
etc.. operated at Silvertown for the 
convenience of the workers. These 
have no connection with the mill be- 
yond the fact that it owns the build- 
ings in which they are located. 

The mill extends no direct credit 


to employees, but encourages them 
to join the local credit union oper- 
ated by the workers.: This organiza- 
tion paid a 4% dividend in January, 
(Continued on page 110) 
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(At left) Home of R. P. Finley, employed in the carding department of 
Vartha Mills, prize winner in home improvement contest. (At right) 
Home of Eugene Oglesbee, card room operative 


and distributed over $125,000 in 
Christmas savings a little earlier. 

Martha Mills does not have what 
is commonly known as a welfare de- 
partment, but it does have a_ policy 
of helping employees in time of sick- 
ness or extreme need. Excellent 
medical services and hospitalization 
are available in Thomaston, about 
two miles from Silvertown, and the 
mill maintains emergency first-aid 
stations. Work is distributed as 
equitably as possible in times of 
curtailment. 

A small pocket-sized newspaper. is 


“STAND ON 


published for the employees. It serves 
a real purpose and is eagerly awaited 
each week by over 3.000 subscribers. 
Content largely consists of personals. 
community activities, and photo- 
graphs of workers in their daily life. 
Occasionally, the management uses 
the paper as a means of getting an 
idea across to all employees. For ex- 
ample. in the issue of Dec. 10. a 
short article was published by Albert 
T. Matthews. general manager, in 
which he analyzed the slump in the 
motor-car industry, which was later 
to affect mill operation. 


OWN FEET” 


Is Firestone’s slogan after giving 


employees the right means 


(7 HEN Firestone came to Gas- 
tonia, N. C., three years ago, it 
started at once on a program of re- 
habilitation of the mill it took over. 
With the cooperation of the commun- 
ity and the PWA an ambitious pav- 
ing program was inaugurated, and 
with paved and well-drained streets 
as a basis Firestone painted houses. 
reroofed them, and built new ones 
where necessary on the thesis that 
workers could only be as good as the 
houses they lived in. 

Then, going a step farther to the 
thought that workers were only able 
to produce a product in ratio to the 
type surroundings they worked in. 
the mill itself was entirely renovated 
both as to appearance and machin- 
ery. The operative personnel was 
carefully sifted until an element 
founded on = ability was obtained. 
Then, and then only, the mill started 
operations. 

Today Firestone stands out in the 
Piedmont section as a mill which 
leads in industrial relations. — Fire- 
stone goes on the theory that  per- 
sonal contact between management 
and worker is the biggest item. The 
management believes in group meet- 
ings. and in all mechanical means 


for doing recreational work. establish- 
ing safety schedules and occupa- 
tional records, but feels that noth- 
ing can supplant personal contact. 
The long-view achievement at Fire- 
stone Cotton Mills is to make men 
and women as well as tire fabric at 
their plant. The management fur- 
nishes the means by which their 
workers can best adjust themselves 
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to living problems but they refuse to 
solve their problems for them. “Stand 
on your own feet.” is the slogan; 
“use the means provided here for 
your benefit but work out your living 
for yourself.” 

The means provided consist of 
wages above the average, a decent 
community with well ordered civic 
management, and athletics for the 
men’s leisure time under an athletic 
supervisor. They have tennis, soft 
ball. football, basketball, and base- 
ball in season. In the clubrooms 
they have bowling alleys, pool tables, 
checker and card tables. The women 
have sewing, cooking, and reading 
clubs where they are given the op- 
portunity to develop improved _per- 
sonalities as well as domestic arts. 

The Firestone Hobby Fair was a 
major achievement last year, and was 
city-wide attended, not just a mill 
event. It was inaugurated and di- 
rected by one of the clubs at the mill, 
not fostered by the management but 
carrying its tacit consent. 

A park for the children’ with 
swings. sandpiles. and wading pool, 
keeps Firestone youngsters out of 
the city streets and under a recrea- 
tional director they develop into ac- 
tively normal children, not hoodlums. 

Another highlight is the annual 
textile school, under the direction of 
North Carolina State College. Units 
obtained in this school may apply 
on a degree from the college. It is 
amazing, in attending one of these 
classes. to note the ambition among 
the members. One young fellow was 
studying to be a loom fixer, because 
that was the best paying job he knew 
of, and when he saved enough money 
fixing looms he was going back to the 
university to take his law degree. He 
already had two years there, he said 
with pride. To 1938's mill youth these 
vocational classes are not just short- 
cuts to higher pay but avenues to 
professional careers. They are at- 





Firestone Cotton Mills, in the heart of Gastonia, N. C., is surrounded by a 
modern village. Note section of children’s playgrounds in foreground 
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tended because they are wanted, not 
because the boss says to. 

A splendid camp with best outdoor 
facilities, including motor boats and 
cabins, is maintained on Lake James 
and open the year round for any mill 
worker who might like to “get away 
from it all” and do a bit of fishing 
or boating. It costs the Firestone 


operative nothing to go there and stay 
as long as he has the time and _ in- 
clination. 

Firestone works on the theory that 
if the best facilities for clean living 
and good morals are provided their 
workers will take advantage of them. 
find a better life and give Firestone 
better service. 


MUST FIT COMMUNITY 


Is philosophy and aim 


of Stillwater Worsted 


ANY leading industrialists of to- 

day are leaning strongly toward 
decentralization of manufacturing 
units. The theory is that plants 
should be large enough to give peo- 
ple living in the immediate vicinity 
a cash income, and yet not so large 
as to disrupt existing societies. The 
ultimate goal is to make industry a 
contributing, instead of a dominating, 
factor in any situation in which it may 
be located. 

One of the first textile plants to 
recognize the desirability of such an 
arrangement was Stillwater Worsted 
Mills, and its several plants located 
in attractive New England and south- 
ern villages bear this out. But this 
development of appropriate units is 
just one of the many interesting fac- 
tors entering into Stillwater’s indus- 
trial relations. 

Emphasis is 
employment, 


placed on selective 
character and future 
adaptability counting more heavily 
than industrial experience. Also, pref- 
erence in employment is given to es- 
tablished residents of the community. 

Stillwater believes suitable home 
conditions are of fundamental im- 
portance. For employees who do not 


own their own property, the company 
provides modern comfortable homes 
at reasonable rents, maintained in a 
good state of repair. At Harrisville, 
R. I., old houses in the village are 
being improved, and experiments are 
going forward to determine the ad- 
visability of erecting pre-fabricated 
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houses when 
necessary. 

Overseers are trained in modern 
management methods, and workers 
are not dismissed without thorough 
investigation of each case. Occa- 
sionally, the president of Stillwater 
makes a personal address to the em- 
ployees in an effort to explain or 
make clear some change in general 
policy. At such times the employees 
are free to ask questions, and many 
of them do. 

Stillwater firmly believes in high 
wages, and good working conditions. 
It is interested in the general welfare 
of the employee, and will extend 
credit on an individual basis in cases 
of illness or emergency. 


further expansion is 


However, 
no advances are made for any other 
purpose. There are adequate pro- 
visions for taking care of accidents 
or minor illnesses. 

The mill is interested not only in 
the mill personnel, but also in their 
families, and encourages outside in- 
terests along a number of lines which 
tend to make a fuller life for all 
members of the community. 


GOOD JOB; GOOD OUTPUT 


As a result of this fair exchange 


Carlton’s personnel stays constant 


( NE DRIVES over the only cot- 
ton road in Gaston County to 
Mills at 


and one finds at 


get to the Carlton Yarn 
Cherryville, N. C., 


the mill a personnel record that is 
remarkable, for with less than a dozen 
exceptions the payroll today carries 
the same names that it did when it 
was first made up in 1922. 

“We give our folks a good job 
and they give us a good product,” 





The community house at Carlton is made of stone and located in a large 
grove of trees 


was the remark when this writer com- 
mented on that phase. Isn't that the 
answer to a lot of questions? If a 
mill is making an exceptionally good 
product and selling it on a quality 
basis, it generally has little trouble 
finding a market. On the other 
hand, the mill operatives must be 
quality workers and that calls for 
good pay, pleasant and well kept 
surroundings, and = all conditions 
which contribute to the workers’ best 
physical and mental capacity, re- 
sulting in efficient production. 

To begin with, when the mill was 
first put into operation, extreme care 
was used in selecting its operatives 
for ability, workmanship, and char- 
acter. 

“And ever since then,” said C. A. 
Rudisill, treasurer and general man- 
ager, “we have stuck to the policy 
of character building and good house- 
keeping.” 

Experience has convinced the man- 
agement that a well-kept plant was 
the only place from which a high 
quality product could come, and that 
a well kept village and well directed 
community activities gave them the 
higher type workers needed. One 








The Carlton community library affords 
operatives an opportunity to read and 
study during their spare hours 


of the most modern community houses 
in the State has just been completed 
at Carlton, and in it are centered 
most of the leisure-time activities of 
the village. 
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A fine circulating library is main- 
tained with a librarian on duty at 
all times. Though the mill is small, 
she told us 80 people used the li- 
brary the afternoon before. “They 
seem to appreciate the library more 
than any other element, especially 
during the winter time.” We noted 
that the magazines and books were of 
the better range of reading. 

A well trained girls choir sings for 
the village community and for the 
town of Cherryville, and is an out- 
standing feature of the educational 
training accorded mill “operatives. 
Other features given them at Carlton 
are sewing classes, cooking classes. 
dramatics. Vocational classes are 
maintained for the men too, in which 
designing, loom fixing, etc., are taught 
and from the standing in these classes 
future workers are selected for 
special training in the mill. 

Industrial relations at Carlton 
consist of more intangible features 
than these named. for there is a real 
feeling of sympathy between worker 
and management there which is built 
upon cooperative ideas of thrift. 
cleanliness, character. ability and 
community spirit. 


NO REMOTE CONTROL 
Hudson Silk Hosiery Co. officials 


“enjoy being with their people™ 


i. YOU tell us where the 
A Hudson Silk Hosiery Co. is?” 
we asked a filling station operator. 
“You go right down Brevard Street 
and youll know the place by all the 
ears parked out in front” were the 





directions, for Hudson has no village 
and its payroll is such that the ma- 
jority of its workers are able to drive 
to work in their own cars from their 
homes in the neighborhood. 

New machinery and air conditioned 


- 
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plants give selected personnel such 
efhciency that top bracket wages on a 
piece work basis is the natural re- 
sult, is the belief of F. Seifart, presi- 
dent of the Hudson Silk Hosiery Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Although a high school diploma 
is not required of its workers, an 
1Q equal to that of a high school 
graduate is, and because of the ideal 
working conditions found in this plant 
and the prospect of lucrative advance- 
ment offered its workers there is a 
heavy waiting list for future gradu- 
ates coming of working age. One 
may also find among the personnel 
at this plant several who hold teach- 
ers’ certificates but who find manu- 
facturing life more profitable than a 
scholarly career. 

Hudson has many records to its 
credit: not a day’s shutdown during 
the late depression, and maximum 
production schedule for the next six 
months in this present recession. Hud- 
son became architecturally famous 
when it built its windowless plant a 
year Or so ago. 

This company is also famous in in- 
dustrial relations for its savings ac- 
counts for the operators; its accident 
and sick club operated by the work- 
ers. members of which may for 15c 
per week the year round draw pay- 
ments in time of illness. Loans by the 
mill are available to the workers if 
they are confronted with emergency 
need. 

Basketball, bowling. baseball, for 
which handsome trophies are awarded 
the winning teams each season are 
other evidences of the club work in 
the mill; and, at their new amuse- 
ment and recreation hall well ordered 
dances and frolics are held by the 
workers. All of these recreations are 
attended by the president, Mr. Seifart, 
and the manager, M. E. Pierson, “for 
the simple reason that we donot 
believe in remote control, and that we 





Light, temperature, and humidity are always constant in Hudson’s windowless mill. It is built without windows 
as shown in above photograph and described in several previous issues of TEXTILE WorLpD 
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do enjoy being with our people. We 
know them all, like them all and it 
does us good to be with them on 


what we feel is an equal social basis 
at these gatherings.” said the presi- 
dent. 


$40,000 BONUS 


Paid Joanna employees last year 


under profit-sharing plan 


BONUS totaling $40,000, or 5% 

of their wages, was paid em- 
ployees of Joanna Cotton Mills, 
Goldville, S. C., who had been with 
the mill one year in January. At 
all times they receive the highest 
wages competition will permit, and 
are given a week’s vacation with pay 
in the summer. In other words, the 
management has a definite policy of 
sharing the company’s surplus earn- 
ings with employees when economic 
conditions permit. 

This practice is in line with the 
philosophy of the owner, as well as 
that of the resident agent, William 
A. Moorhead, who has been at Joanna 
for a great many years, and has been 
close to the people from the begin- 


ences 


‘i 


PES Bas Bae 


bill. Furthermore, he is bitterly op- 
posed to third-shift operation which 
he regards as one of the greatest 


evils of the industry. Personally. Mr. 
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ago. In November, 1936, an assistant 
electrician fell from a pole and re- 
ceived serious injuries which re- 
sulted in the loss of his left arm 
and partial paralysis of the right 
arm. He automatically received the 
best of medical attention and the 
usual workman’s compensation and 
insurance benefits. The management 
did everything for the man it was 
legally or morally responsible for. 
yet it wanted to do more. Conse- 
quently, when some time later it 
was necessary to install a new ele- 
vator, the mill spent an additional 
$1,000 to $1,500 so as to include 
fully automatic controls—simply that 
the injured man might have a regular 
job operating the elevator with his 





Houses at Joanna Cotton Mills can be rented for 25 to 40¢ a room per week 





A popular recreational spot in the summer at Goldville is the swimming 
pool, an important part of its community activity 


ning. Possibly some of Mr. Moor- 
head’s interest in the workers is due 
to the fact that he spent his early 
boyhood on a farm where he _ re- 
ceived more than his share of hard 
knocks and _ privation. 

A little further insight into the 
character of Mr. Moorhead may tend 
to make the situation at Joanna 
still clearer. He has a very out- 
spoken and definite conviction that 
the wages of textile employees all 
over the nation should be raised 
much higher than they now are. He 
is so firmly convinced of this that 
he strongly advocates a wage-hours 


Moorhead is a very pleasant  soft- 
spoken gentleman whose hobby is 
“knowing folks.” He often attends 
parties, funerals. and weddings held 
in the village, and on several occa- 
sions. as a notary public. has ofh- 
ciated at weddings of young couples. 
Naturally, personal contact of this 
sort on the part of the chief execu- 
tive at Joanna has resulted in a very 
close feeling between management 


and employees. 

An example of how the mill has 
gone out of its way in the interest 
of workers is illustrated in an_ in- 
cident which happened a short time 


one partially useful arm. Today, that 
man feels he is part of the com- 
munity instead of an object of pity, 
which he might have been had the 
mill been a little less thoughtful. 

The importance of education is em- 
phasized at Joanna. and high-school 
graduates are given employment in 
preference to less highly educated 
persons. Parents are urged to  fur- 
ther the education of their children 
if they expect them to secure em- 
ployment in the mill. A child has 
access to nine grades at Goldville, 
and is then given free transportation 
to a larger town nearby where he 
may continue through eleven grades. 
An accredited college is also located 
in this town which is often attended 
by the young people. 

Just how seriously Joanna em- 
ployees take the matter of education 
is illustrated in the case of a widow 
who has lived in the village many 
years. This woman is completely 
illiterate, yet out of her earnings 
she is sending a son through col- 
lege, has had two daughters erad- 
uate from high school. and another is 
finishing this year. 

There is comparatively little wel- 
fare work done at Joanna. Needy 
cases in the village are usually cared 
for by an organization to which 
most of the employees belong. and 

(Continued on page 116) 
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High schools in textile towns go in 

strongly for competitive sports. Here 

is the Fairfax (Ala.) High School 
squad of 1937 


Wateree Baptist Church at Camden, 
8S. C.. built by Kendall Co. for opera- 
tives of mill there 


The lake at Camp Herman, near 
spoi for Cone mill.employees and 


* 
ey 
‘% 





Example of older type of 

southern mill village. which 

Is rapidly disappearing through 
modernization 


Grammar School at Joanna 

Cotton Mills, Goldville. S.C. 

High School students are 

given free tra isportation into 
a nearby town 
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Nursery for infants of mill workers 
at Pacolet (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 


Street in the village of Victor-Mona- 
ghan Co., Greenville, S. C. 


Greensboro, N. C., is a_ favorite 
their families in the summer 





One of the finest company stores 
in the South is that of Brandon 
Corp., Greenville, S. C. 






Vested choir at Carlton Yarn Mills, 
Cherryville, N. C. Most of these 
girls work in the mill 
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contribute 10c. a week. It also pays 
60°% of hospital bills or surgeon fees 
for any member who needs medical 
assistance. Administration is solely 
by employees. 

The mill maintains a_ graduate 
nurse subject to call at all times, and 
there is an emergency hospital where 
major operations can be performed if 
necessary by the local doctor in 
charge. There are no charges for 
emergency medical treatment or 
ordinary nursing services. The mill 
carries a $500 group insurance policy 
on all employees, which may be in- 
creased to $2.000 by the employee if 
he wishes to pay the difference on his 
own account. 

The mill extends no direct credit 
to employees, but in cases of real 
emergency will help worthy _ per- 
sons. Any loans of this nature are 
made by only one person, Mr. Moor- 
head, who personally investigates 
each case. 

The Joanna village is one of the 
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A HOMELY PHILOSOPHY 


Brings third generation of employees 


to work at Wiscassett 


oo \\/ E GO on two theories down 
here at Wiscassett Mills Co..” 
said J. A. Groves, secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the organization at 
Albemarle, N. C. 

“The first theory is that we believe 
in getting acquainted with the whole 
family before we take any member of 
it into the mill; and, second, we be- 
lieve that if we give the youngsters 
the means for proper development. 
mentally and physically, we won't 
have to worry at all about the type of 
men and women that they will grow 
into.” 

“Sort of like ‘look after the dimes 


Many Wiscassett emplovees live on farms of their own; the others in 
company houses like these 


most attractive in the South, as can 
be seen from accompanying photo- 
graphs. Houses are modern in every 
respect and are equipped with elec- 
tricity. water. sanitation, etc. Rent 
is 25c. to 40c. a room per week, and 
electricity sells for 6c. per kilowatt 
hour. 

Community activities center around 
a club house which resembles a 
luxurious home as far as architecture 
and furnishings are concerned. The 
mill furnishes a pasture where the 
residents may keep cows free of 
charge. and even goes so far as to 
maintain a pure-bred bull for breed- 
ing purposes. For the convenience 
of the employees. there is a general 
store operated as a separate estab- 
lishment. Credit cheeks are sold to 


( 


employees to 75°° of their time if 
they wish them, but there are no 
payroll deductions for store accounts. 
Volume of business done at the store 
is less than 18°. of the total payroll. 


and the dollars will look after them- 
selves.” we commented. 

“Then another thing.” Mr. Groves 
continued. “down here at Wiscassett 
we drew most of our help from the 
country when the mill was first built 
and we found out that the folks al- 
ways had a hankering to get back 


where they could raise a pig or two 
or have a cow and some chickens, so 
we have encouraged them to follow 
that ambition and own their little 
places near the village. Of course, 
it is good roads that make that pos- 
sible - 

“And good wages, which enable 
them to afford the upkeep of a car 
in order to commute from home to 
work,” we suggested. 

“Yes. That is what we really work 
on down here.” 

“Do you finance the home-pur- 
chase plans for them?” 

“No. We don’t go in for paternal- 
istic stuff like that. But we recom- 
mend them, and give them a credit 
rating, to the Building and Loan As- 
sociation instead.” 

“It seems strange for mill opera- 
tives to buy their own homes or farm- 
steads. We thought mill workers were 
classed as ‘floating population’”, we 
remarked. 

“Maybe so,” was the answer, “but 
we have some working in our mills 
who represent the third generation in 
this plant. Occasionally a_ fellow 
goes up to Greensboro or some place 
and comes back telling how he saw 
the world, but we have checked up 
and find that after they finished look- 
ing around they come on home to 
Wiscassett and we put them back on 
the payroll because we know then that 
they really want to stay.” 

And with this sort of homely philos- 
ophy, without any of the fancy efh- 
ciency-propaganda attached to many 
industrial relations programs, the 
manager of Wiscassett outlined the 
fundamental principles behind a suc- 
cessful plan of mill productivity and 
mill operative contentment. 


PARKER SCHOOL DISTRICT 


Hub of Greenville 
Spartanburg 


VITAL FACTOR $ in the = indus- 
t trial relations of the 8 textile 
mills located in or near Greenville, 
S. C.. is the Parker School District. 
The philosophy back of this educa- 
tional system is such that its influence 


industrial relations: 


stresses villages 


is felt by everyone of the 25.000 per- 
sons who live in the district, 85% 
of whom are industrial. 

A brief sketch of the District 
shows that it was organized in 1923 
by special act of the State legisla- 
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Academic training at Parker High School is along progressive lines, and 
much use is made of visual methods in classes 


ture. and is supported by a tax on 
the mills benefitting. Combined en- 
rollment is 6,500, with 1.250 of the 
number in high school. Nerve cen- 
ter of the work is at the high school 
where L. P. Hollis, superintendent, 
makes his headquarters. 

The first job of Parker District is 
to educate the young people of the 
community. This is done through the 
medium of 17 grammar schools and 
a high school. Academic courses of 
the most progressive type are offered 
in all of the schools, and there is a 
vocational school affiliated with the 
high school. It has as its slogan 
“Practical classes for practical 
folks.” 

A study of the vocational school 
shows that it is equipped with ma- 
chinery and tools similar to those 
used in industrial plants. Training 
in textiles is emphasized, but not 
confined to that industry. There are 
also classes in machine-shop methods, 
automobile body repairing. ete. The 
courses naturally are kept just as 
practical as possible. For example. 
it has been found that in the ma- 
chine shops the boys are more inter- 
ested if they work on castings brought 
in from an actual mill. Further, the 
nearby mills are often used = as 
“laboratories” where the students may 
operate machines in actual produc- 
tion. 

Part of the Parker philosophy of 
education is that “if a person wants 
to learn, he should be given an oppor- 
tunity—whether he be six or sixty.” 
Consequently, the system has a very 
definite program of adult education 
of both a cultural and vocational na- 
ture. During the last year 39 trade 
and vocational extension classes, at- 
tended by 661 men and women, were 
held in the high school and in the 
various manufacturing plants. When 
held in the mill, the plant furnishes 
machinery, light, power and equip- 


ment; the school selects and pays 
the teachers. Often the teachers are 
the regular mill overseers. 

A close check is kept on students 
at Parker, and a recent study showed 
that 98.13°% of the graduates are 
either employed or attending insti- 
tutions of higher learnings. Mill 
employees who have received the 
vocational training are likely to be 
promoted more quickly than those 
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The vocational school at Parker is ex- 
tremely popular with the students 


without. For example, one mill re- 
cently reported that 80° of its pro- 
motions during the last year were 
from among those who had received 
such training. 

Leaving the work of the Parker 
School District for a moment, it might 
be pointed out that living and work- 





Part of the old village at Pacolet Mfg. Co., near Spartanburg, has been 
preserved to show what mill houses were like 40 years ago. These houses 
today have been remodeled inside and are used for employee club rooms 








INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SECTION 





Cannon Memorial Administration building of the Stonewall Jackson School, 
which now has a textile school sponsored by southern manufacturers 


ing conditions in the Greenville mills 
are comparable with most similar 
areas in the industry. During the 
last year an estimated 3,000 village 
houses were repaired and painted at 
Victor-Monaghan Co., American Spin- 
ning Division of Florence Mills, Poe 
Mfg. Co., Brandon Corp., Union 
Bleachery. and others. Also, there is 
a program sponsored by Parker Dis- 
trict whereby trained teachers are 
now visiting the individual homes 
and helping the people make their 
residences more livable. 

\ similar industrial area, Spartan- 


burg, S. C., 35 miles from Greenville, 
has also been undergoing a program 
of village improvement and _ beautifi- 
cation. One company, Whitney Mfg. 
Co., recently sold its village to the 
employees. Many of the mills in 
this area during recent years have 
become  “industrial-relations — con- 
scious.” This is evidenced in the fact 
that several have established regular 
personnel departments for employees. 
Also, much interest is taken in fore- 
man training, and recently there were 
two separate cooperative schools in 


session. 


HELP A BOY COME BACK 


Textile training important part of 


program at Stonewall Jackson 


\W HAT HAPPENS to a boy’s psy- 
chological self when he is an 
inmate of a school for delinquency ? 
What happens to him, as a_ person. 
when he leaves such an institution? 
Does the place act as a means of 
punishment for past misdeeds or is 
it a school training him to meet some 
of life’s problems in a better and 
fuller manner? ‘Those questions are 
asked many times, but like the 


weather seldom is anything done 
about them. 

On the theory that a boy dismissed 
from a delinquency school located in 
the heart of a textile manufacturing 
State would more easily find a job, 


and thereby re-establish himself in 
his own estimation and that of the 
community, if he was equipped with 
some practical knowledge of the lo- 
cale’s chief industry, the matter of in- 


Page 
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stalling a loom or a spinning frame 
in the Stonewall Jackson Training 
School near Concord, N. C., was 
brought before its board of directors 
in September 1936. 

From that wisp of an idea there 
has grown in little more than a year 
one of the most ambitious associa- 
tional programs in the industrial rela- 
tions bracket, for the North Caro- 
lina Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion adopted the plan as its own and 
it was decided to install not one loom 
or one spinning frame but a complete 
textile unit. Under the direction of 
Hunter Marshall, Jr., secretary of the 
association, and an advisory com- 
mittee of manufacturers comprising 
Alex Howard, Herman Cone, and L. 
C. Campayner, what could amount 
to a vastly expensive program is be- 
ing carried through on a donation 
basis. Time, executive experience, 
engineering ability and machinery 
are going into the textile unit at 
Jackson Training School with the 
only tangible financial burden that 
of machinery transportation costs, 
which is being met by the N.C.C.M.A. 

Various mills cooperated by giving 
machinery: breaker, finisher picker, 
cards, drawing frame, slubber, in- 
termediate. jack and four spinning 
frames. Alex Davis. engineer of 
Saco-Lowell Shops, helped in plan- 
ning and supervising its installation. 
Erwin Darrin, of the Draper Corp.., 
saw that looms were provided and 
installed five. Dean Nelson of the 
N. C. State College was most gen- 
erous in giving his time to act in an 
advisory capacity. 

Today the miniature cotton mill in 
which boys of the Stonewall Jackson 
Training School will learn a_ trade 
and, incidentally, produce ticking, 
denim, shirting and sheeting—prod- 
ucts which will be used in the school 

is nearing completion. The build- 
ing still lacks heating units, the 
“cotton mill” a few other pieces of 
equipment, but with the continued 
enthusiasm and cooperation of ma- 
chinery manufacturers and textile ex- 
ecutives it won't be long now before 
this commendable rehabilitation 
scheme is on an operating basis. 





A final glimpse of the textile workers of the South 
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Practical Helps 


For operating executives, 
culled from the 1937 issues 
of TEXTILE WORLD 


Kinks for 
Cotton 
Overseers 


In large-package cotton yarn 
production avoid too taut ends, 
which will decrease breaking 
strength. The extreme of 
baggy, flopping ends will make 
unevenly wound, lumpy, gouty 
bobbins of roving that will in 
turn make uneven yarn and 
also cause excessive  end- 
breakage. Too much twist will 
cause hard ends in many cases, 
and too little can stretch the 
roving and lower the break 
tests. 


If the number of picks 
produced in a cloth with a 
certain change gear (or rat- 
chet) is known, the required 
change gear to produce cloth 
of a different pickage may be 
calculated as follows: (Picks 
wanted X present change gear 
or ratchet) ~- present picks = 
required change gear or rat- 
chet. 


Shuttle spindles on which the 
lug breaks off as shown in 
Fig. 2 need not be thrown 


cee ew weeny 


x 


1. Top Plan (Original) 


2. Side Elevation (Original) 


Detail oratey oO] 
————) 


3. Top Plan (Repaired) 


pr 


4. Side Elevation (Repaired) 


5. Bottom View 





Shuttle spindles 


away. They can be repaired 
by applying a plate as shown 
ir Figs. 3 and 4. The method 
is to file the spindle and fit 
the plate. The latter is held 
in place by the nut on the ad- 
justing screw. 


A bad-roving stripper, which 
can be constructed in the mill 
shop, consists essentially of 
two brass rolls, 5 in. in diameter 
and nearly 5 ft. long, mounted 
on a framework as shown. The 
rolls are placed about 114 in. 
apart, one a little higher than 
the other. A 4-hp. motor 
operates them at about 200 
r.p.m., through a pulley ar- 
rangement. The revolving rolls, 
with the aid of friction, quickly 


\4z- Frame 


(/ N 





A bad-+oving stripper 
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Low... 


Your Plant can have 


No longer is it necessary to accept cut-and- 
dried Group Welfare Insurance plans that 
may not meet the individual needs of your 
plant. 


For over a half-century the Provident has been 
devising specialized programs on “prescrip- 
tion” —that is, with benefit ingredients propor- 
tioned exactly to fit the needs of workers in 
various industrial plants. 


Such “‘by-prescription” Welfare Plans can help solve 
financial burdens of employees—without cost to em- 
ployers—by meeting the extra expenses caused by— 

@ Death in family. 


@ Loss of time due to accident 
or sickness. 


@ Hospitalization or operation 
when necessary. 


@ Aiding dependents upon death 
of employee. 


Without obligation, let our trained representatives 
make an analysis of your welfare situation, upon which 
to base a suggested Group protection plan—‘by-pre- 
scription” —to suit your individual needs. 


PROVIDENT LIFE 
and ACCIDENT, 


Insurance Company 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 














Berkshire Knitting — Gaede Silk Dyeing 
— Woonsocket Rayon — Golden Belt — 
Threads, Inc. — Industrial Dyeing — Wis- 
cassett Mils— Joseph Bancroft, and 
others. 





In many mills Preheaters will pay for themselves 
in less than two years, and depreciation and 
maintenance costs are practically nil. 


Whitlock Type K Storage Heaters have also 
earned the praise of many mill owners. 


The nearest Whitlock Engineer will be glad to 
look over your entire hot water system and make 
recommendations based on years of practical 
experience in this field. Address: 


y 
/ District Offices 


New York Philadelphia settee Richmond 


OF Tr tof Detroit Cincinnati 
Authorized Representatives 


PNP ibe) Charlotte Nashville Knoxville New Haven Memphis 
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and effectively unroll roving 
placed on the machine, and 
pile it in a bo:, which is 
pushed away when full and re 
placed with an empty. 


One of the most important 
duties of a weaving overseer 
is to see that his weave room 
is kept clean. There is no 
doubt that the clean weave 
room will show lowest cos: cf 
cperation, highest rate of pro- 
duction, and lowesi number of 


! 
seconds, 


To obtain most satisfactory 
weaving conditions when run- 
ning both mercerized and un- 
mercerized cotton yarn in the 
same warp, it is best to beam 
the mercerized yarn on one 
beam and the unmercerized 
yarn on a separate beam. 


Real benefits will be derived 
from the use of charts in keep- 
ing mill records. Stock and 
gear alterations, daily record- 
ings of breaking strength of 
yarn, humidity, dry- and wet- 
bulb readings, waste, supplies. 
costs, labor turnover, and other 
items involving statistics, can 
readily be kept track of by use 


of charts similar to those shown 
in the accompanying figures. 


Spinning tape can be sewed 
together by turning back ends 


36 in. twice, and sewing 
through four layers of fabric, 
as shown in the diagram. With 
both ends turned in the same 





Spinning-tape joint 


direction, the bottom side is 
left completely smooth and 
flat. Tapes sewed in_ this 
manner resist turning over to a 
marked degree. 


The tendency of selvages to 
stretch and run slack can be 
overcome by having the harness 
set and timed so that the shut- 
tle will not enter the yarn 
until the shed is well open. 


A wheeled truck, such as that 
shown in the accompanying 


Thur. Fri. 
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Typical charts such as are useful in the mill 
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A wheeled truck 


illustration, for keeping picker 
laps off the floor, can easily be 
constructed from iron piping. 
Four hooks on either side, and 
at each end, accommodate 
eight laps, which are doffed 
directly from picker to truck. 
The truck, when full, is pushed 
directly to the cards, or to a 
storage room where it is left 
until needed. The cotton is 
not taken off the truck until 
it is placed on the cards. 


Thin or light hungry places 
warpwise in high-count broad- 
cloths can be greatly decreased 
by using a fine comb at the 
slasher, with as few ends as 
possible running through each 
dent, so that they will not roll 
over on top of each other. 


The tierods, A, of a section- 
beamer creel were in the way 
when taking down empty 
beams and putting up a full 
creel, as the tender had to step 
over them times—fre- 


many 





Removal of ticrods 


quently bumping his shins. We 
removed these tierods and 
braced the sides of the creel 


with flat iron braces (3x2 in.), | 
B and B’, making the beam | 
stands very sturdy and leaving | 


the space inside clear for the 
tender. 


To line up the box backs of 


leoms, hold the box firmly 


against the laysword and use | 
if the | 
filing blocks on the back are 
high enough to be properly 


a straightedge to see 


filed down. If they are not, 


build them up by welding. Do | 


not shim box backs into posi- 
tion; the shims have a _ ten- 
dency to work loose and drop 
out, and the lining-up will have 
to be done over again. 


The length of intervals be- 


tween weaver’s cloth inspections | 
can be increased by installing | 


an easily made attachment that 
stops the loom when a harness 
strap breaks. Such a device is 
comprised of four levers, one 
above and one below each end 
of the harnesses. These levers, 
in turn, are connected to empty 
drop wires, so that when a strap 
breaks, the warp stop-motion 
will act, stopping the loom. 


Kinks for 


Wool Overseers 


With tape condensers, if 
one end of woolen roping is 
found to be continuously small, 
it indicates that the tape feed- 
ing that end is stretched and 
slack and is being robbed by 
the tighter tapes adjacent to it. 
In this case the tape must be 
cut, tightened, and respliced. 


When gilling fine wools, use 
as little back draft as possible, 
but have good tension on the 
ends as they enter the feed 
rolls. Avoid overcrowding of 
the pins, especially on ordinary 
gill boxes. Keep the pins well 
set up and keep the fallers 
clean. 


Wool entering the French 
comb is said to comb better 
when it contains from 18 to 
20% of moisture. This amount 
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John P. 


Maguire & Company 


INCORPORATED 


We check credits, 
assume credit losses, 
and advance in cash, 
the net value of 
shipments as made. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Jolin P. Maguire & Co., Tne. 


370 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK LIFE BLDG. 
ASHLAND 4-414] 


NEW YORK CITY 


Southern Representative 

TAYLOR R. DURHAM 

First National Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 








CLINTON 
STARCHES 


For All Textile 
Purposes 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 


Quality « » Service 





Smooth running—no back- 
Pe Lt UC cae ULSD) 
§ | 
a ae SC UE 
cations of WOOD’S V-BELT Drives. The reasons 
why they’re universally used and recommended 
EMER Umea Cm ey 


machines—at minimum cost. Write for Catalog. 


AT CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
y 


MEMBER: POWER TRANSMISSION COUNCIL 











| rolling-up roll. 
|in the accompanying illustra- 
|tion are: A, 3x3 T-beam, 
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The French comb 


|of moisture also facilitates 


silling; and in order to prevent 
quick dissipation of moisture, it 
is necessary that atmospheric 
conditions be suitable. 


A method that will put even 
a rayon and wool mix in good 
condition to withstand nap- 
ping in the wet state is as 
follows: After scouring and 
hydro or vacuum extracting, 
the goods are rolled up, two 
pieces on a roll, and are piled 
up on a clean floor, no leaders 
required. The rolls are laid 
flat, and as many as can be 
piled on one another are cov- 
ered with a damp leader and 


|left in this condition over- 


night. Mills not possessing a 
rolling machine equipped with 
a stretch roll can easily con- 


Preparation for wet napping 


struct one with angle iron, 


| rods, pipes, a wooden rolling- 


up roll, and silent roller chain 


| with sprockets to carry the 


power from a tight and loose 
pulley on a studshaft to tbe 
Parts shown 


floor to brass pipe, 6 ft. 3 in.; 
B, 3x3 channel frame; C, tight 
and loose pulley, 9 in. diam., 
3 in. face, 140 r.p.m.; D, 


| sprockets 12 and 21 teeth; F, 


wooden rolling-up roll, 6 in. 
diam., 66 in. long, 80 r.p.m.; 


|G, stretch roll, 8 in. diam., 66 


in. long; H, roll run, inverted 
V-irons, %%4x2 in.; J, brass 
pipes, 1 in. diam. The stretch 
roll can be purchased from 
any machine builder who man- 
ufactures such rolls. A stand- 
ard stretch roll 66 in. wide 


will fill the bill. 


Variation of woolen roping 
from side to side of the machine 
during carding can be pre- 
vented by keeping the fly 
strippers sharp and set as close 
as possible to the fancy; by 
setting the fancy lightly into 
the cylinder; and by running at 
a high speed, though this must 
be modified according to the 
type of material being carded. 
Strippers should be ground at 
intervals, so that they can hold 
material without rolling. 


No machine used in worsted- 
yarn manufacture should be 
cold to the touch. Air can 
quickly be raised to correct 
temperature; but cold machines, 
due to their specific heat, re- 
quire a longer period of time 
to become warm enough. Cold 
machines will cause an increase 
in flyings, brush-waste and 
laps. In addition, the end will 
not be so smooth. 
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To simplify production control 
in the rewinding department, 
one overseer puts all the 
winders on teams consisting of 
five girls each. As demand 
falls off, any number of teams 
can be sent out, leaving just 
enough girls for the work on 
hand. Teams are sent out only 
one day at a time; with this 
arrangement, each girl receives 
some pay every week. 


Winding of rubber and other 
backed carpets can be facili- 
tated by rolling with the pile 
toward the outside of the roll. 
This is also an advantage in 
the subsequent unrolling and 
laying, as it will prevent the 
carpet from curling up at the 
ends. When following this 
procedure, the outside layer 
should be protected from the 
possibility of soiling. 


A handy truck on which four 
three-piece rolls of fabric can 
be placed as they come off the 
combination steam brush and 
dewing machine is shown in 
the accompanying’ diagram. 
After the goods have been al- 
lowed to set overnight, the 
pieces can be pulled over the 
perch without lifting the rolls 
from the truck. Gudgeons ex- 
tending 8 in. from each side oi 
the rolls permit the rolls to be 
handled easily. A %-in. maple 
floor on the bottom frame will 
add to the strength and life 
of the trucks and furnish pro- 
tection to the goods from the 
dust of the finishing room 
floor. A few coats of orange 
shellac on all the woodwork 
adds to the permanency of the 
outfit. 





A handy truck 





lround brace to ! 


center of fo, 


Piecings on gill box 


Good piecings are vital on 


all gill boxes, and especially is | 


this true before the French | 
comb. Any lumps, slubs, large 
burs, and loops play havoc 


with the pins of the fine seg 
ment of the cylinder. Large 
burs may cause the nips to be 
held apart, with reduction of 
pressure. In 
cylinder pins 
against the 


addition, the 
may _ strike 
projecting burs, 


with disastrous results. 


When a tender lot of 
yarn very often 
it is not either to 
weave the poor yarn as it is 
or to make another lot, as the} 
weak yarn can be used in com- 
bination with a stronger lot. | 
Have all ends of the weak yarn 
on the first harnesses and on 


warp 
is discovered, 
necessary 


separate harnesses from strong 
yarns. When the warp is put 
in the loom, the stirrups oper- 
ating the front harnesses should | 
be lowered on the harness jacks | 
so that they will not raise or | 


ee " 2 strip 
(iron) 
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FOR RIGIDITY AND 
PERFORMANCE CAST IRON PULLEYS ARE BETTER! 


The undeniable superiority of the cast iron pulley is 
reflected in dollars-and-cents saving to every user of 
WOOD’S PULLEYS. True running, stronger, more 
durable .. . you can install no finer pulleys, none 
more accurately balanced and power thrifty on your 


drives. Details and prices—yours without obligation. 


CAST IRON 


tor economy 


AT CHAMBERSBURG, 
U 


MEMBER: POWER TRANSMISSION COUNCIL 

















PARAMOUNT Dual Heat 
Hosiery Finishing 
Machine 





REATING Incomparable Quality in 

Hosiery Finishing and Establishing 
Production Figures that are truly amazing, 
the Paramount Dual Heat Machine will revo- 
lutionize and simplify your hosiery drying and 
finishing methods. 


Compare this Machine with your present 
equipment. You will find that it requires less 
square feet of floor space per dozen than any 
existing method of finishing; less steam con- 
sumption — heating is direct; less power —a 
one-quarter horsepower motor operates the 
entire machine; less investment per dozen — 
reasonably priced; less upkeep—built to 
render years of service; and production pos- 
sibilities with quality work that cannot be 
challenged. 


Machines will pay for themselves in direct 
savings to you. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


Paramount Service With All 
Paramount Products 


Paramount Textile Machinery Company 
Main Sales Office 


538 S. Wells Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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lower these harnesses as much 
as those holding the stronger 
yarn. When this is done, most 
of the weight of the warp pull 
will be on the strong yarn, 
with little strain on weak ends. 


Kinks for 
Rayon-Silk 
Overseers 


A loose picker or a_ nut 
loose on the heel bolt in the 
shoe are common causes of 
shuttle marking. If the hole 
in the picker is particularly 
deep, this may cause the 
shuttle to be thrown with a 
slightly upward movement as it 
leaves the box, and in de- 
scending to its normal level 
the shuttle will strike the warp 
and leave its mark. 


For pure-dye fabrics, reed 
width should be about 6% 
more than the width wanted in 
the finished cloth; while for 
weighted goods, it should be 
10% or more. This applies to 
crepe-de-chine only; — crepe 
satins will require 15 to 20% 
more, depending on the quality. 


Drop wires which have _be- 
come rusted or bent should 
not be used. Rust will cause 
surface roughness, and chafing 
of yarn will result, especially 
if the round edge of the eye is 
not perfectly smooth. A_ bent 
drop wire is ineffective, as it 
will not fall the required dis- 
tance should the end break. 


When weaving rayon on 
cotton looms, to protect both 


the warp yarn and the shuttle 
in its flight, the race plate 
should be covered with smooth- 


surfaced felt of a hard-wearing 
nature. If the existing race 
plate is made of steel, this 
should be replaced by one 
made of wood, reduced in 
thickness to permit a_ perfect 
line-up with the shuttle-box 
plates when felt and race plate 
are in position. 


Center loops can most always 
be traced to the center filling- 
stop-motion. Usually it will be 
found that the filling feeler- 
wires are holding the filling 
down as the reed beats the 
pick into the cloth. 


To keep low the number of 
shires in crepes and_ other 
similar fabrics, worn felt rollers 
should be replaced at once. 
The rollers should be cleaned 
bright, given a coat of shellac, 
allowed to dry _ thoroughly, 
given a second coat of shellac, 
and again allowed to dry before 
the felt is put on with another 
or third coat of shellac. Felt 
rollers repaired this way will 
hold until the felt is worn out. 


The warp line should be kept 
at the same height as the level 
line from whip roll to breast 
beam when weaving  rayons. 
Correct elevation of drop wires 
is easily ascertained by thread- 
ing a drop wire with a piece 
of cord and suspending this 
cord along the warp line. 


The best way to insure a 
proper start, when sizing rayon 
staple on cotton slashers, is to 
use an anti-friction bearing for 
the beams, and to have an 
adequate stretch-control unit to 
take the yarn from the beam 
and equalize the tension in all 
sheds of the set before the 
yarn passes under the immer- 
sion roll into the size. 





Ravon in cotton looms 
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Cause of pinheads in fabrics 


Spindles that are low, high, 
or bent sidewise against the 
sides of the shuttles will cause 
pinheads in silk fabrics. Keep 
spindles perfectly 
straight at all 
wise, the filling will come off 
with a jerk. 


level and 


times; other- 


In silk and rayon throwing 
machinery, the bases 
should more than 
half full of oil; otherwise the 
oil may work upward and drip 
or be thrown onto the yarn of 
adajacent spindles. 


spindle 
never be 


Kinks for 
Knitting 
Overseers 


On seamless machines of 
the type that controls the 
length of stitch by variation 
in the height of the needle 
cylinder, if lengths of stockings 
be kept 


limits, the 


manufactured are to 
tolerable 
height of the cylinder must al- 
ways come to exactly the same 
level at the portion of 


within 


same 
each successive hose. 


In order to. obtain best 
knocking-over action on full- 
fashioned machines, it is 
necessary to have needles and 
knocking-over 
lutely right height relations 
with sinker _ beds. If the 
alignment is not accurate, the 
knocking-over beds will have to 
be lowered to avoid injury to 
the — fabric, 
sacrificed. 


beds in abso- 


selvages _ being 


Regular inspection of the 
yarn-changing fingers on_ half 
hose knitting machines, to de- 
termine whether they are weak 
and likely to break and cause 


a “smash,” will fixers 
trouble. If there is a sharp 
click when the finger goes 
down, it is all right. If the 
click is less pronounced, put in 
a new finger. It is also pos- 
sible, by touching these springs 
with a small screwdriver, to 
judge whether they are getting 


old and feeble. 


save 


When producing brushed fin- 
knitted fabrics with a 
wale may cause 
trouble, because the ridge se- 


ishes, 
pronounced 


cures too great a degree of 
brushing, while the valley is 


insufficiently brushed. In fact, 
some fabrics of this type are 
unsuitable for brushing. Where 
the wale causes trouble, it is 
mitigate this to 
some extent by first giving the 
fabric a light calendering or 
pressing, by means of which 
the surface is temporarily flat- 
tened. This treatment should 
not be overdone, since, if the 
fabric is made too flat and thin, 


possible to 


there is considerable risk of 
the brushing wire piercing 


through the fabric and damag- 
ing it. 


Knitting-machine sinkers 


should never be used beyond 
when it 
they are impairing the quality 


the time is observed 





ee 
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Watch the sinkers 
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CONDITIONING TRUCK 
that stays in condition 


Rucns 


ovine 
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BoXes 


TRANS 


Where steam or chemical conditions are 
encountered in the processing of fabrics, 
Dilecto DeLuxe Trucks are the answer to 
Abso- 


lutely smooth inside and out, they are 


safe, efficient material handling. 


also highly resistant to rust and to com- 
Sides, ends 


laminated 


mercial alkalies and acids. 


and bottom are of Dilecto 
phenolic matcrial with perforations of any 
size and frequency. There are no ex- 
posed wocd parts and all metal is rust 


The Dilecto DeLuxe 
Truck is light yet practically indestructi- 


resisting plated. 


ble. Send today for catalog containing 
cemplete data on this and other Diamond 


Fibre material handling equipment. 


CONTINENTAL-DIAMOND 
FIBRE COMPANY 


DIAMOND STATE FIBRE CO 


NEWARK, DELAWARE 


ete tt alt tem ir leE mony 
OF CANADA LIMITED 


Toronto Montreal 














REASONS 


for 
making PAGE 
your choice 


PAGE has pioneered in woven metal property protection for 
54 years. So many superior fence features have been developed 
by PAGE that every firm or individual contemplating a 
fencing installation is invited to obtain complete PAGE 
FENCE facts. Note these 9 briefs and mai! coupon for free 
information booklet. 





] PAGE originated woven wire fence in 1883. 


Exclusive PAGE “‘flat-weave’’ allows tighter stretch- 
2 ing; lessens side-sway, wear and corrosion at contact 

points. 

The only fence made in 5 superior metals to meet 

different destructive air conditions—Page P-12 guar- 
3 anteed Copper-bearing Steel—Page-Armco Ingot Iron 

—Page-Alcoa Aluminum—Page-Allegheny Stainless 

Steel—Page genuine Wrought Iron. 


The P-12 Wing-channel Line Post is exclusive to 
PAGE—the only metal post designed exclusively for 
fence use. 


No “raw ends’’ in a PAGE fence. Page P-12 extra 
heavy 12-test galvanizing is done after weaving and 
cutting. 


Page P-12 is the only galvanized metal fence with 
matched fabric, fittings, top-rail and line posts. 


PAGE FENCE pays for itself in reduced fire-insur- 
ance rates, decrease in stolen goods, fewer claims for 
injuries, increase in usable space, riot protection, 
reduction of information “‘leaks.’’ 


PAGE P-12 fabric, fit- Av tings, top-rail and posts 
are uniformly covered x Pa X by the industry’s high- 
est known twelve-test guarantee. 

92 Page Fence Distributors with complete respon- 
sibility in fence-erection service, estimates and con- 
sultation are located conveniently throughout the 
United States—associated to serve you, wherever 
you are. 


FENCE FACTS FREE 


Mail coupon for nearest Page Fence Dis- 
tributor’s name and free copy of new in- 
formative booklet, ‘“‘Fence Facts.’’ 
Page Fence isa product of the Page 
Steel & Wire Division of Ameri- 
can Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 
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PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
DEPT. TW2 Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Please mail new free booklet ‘‘Fence Facts’? and name of 
nearest associated Page Fence Distributor. 


0 ON OWN & 
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America’s First Wire Fence—Since 1883 
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of the fabric. Under no cir- 
cumstances should we _ insert 
sinkers which are of different 
makes from those already in 
the machines. Slight variations 
in their size make it impossi- 
ble to use several brands in 
the same head without dire re- 
sults. 


A durable, _rust-preventing 
cover for transfer points on 
half hose knitting machines 
can be made as shown in the 
diagram. This cover is a shal- 
low, cup-shaped device made of 
hard fiber. It is designed to 
fit the contour of the points, 
but is slightly larger in di- 
ameter to accommodate a felt 


ring about 34 in. wide. This 





For oiling 


tration). The rope absorbs the 
oil in the bottle by capillary 
attraction; when the end which 





Cover for Transfer Points 





felt ring absorbs any moisture 
that may collect on the points 
when they are not being used. 


Knitting mills can save a 
great deal of money and trouble 
by giving latch-needle rib-body 
machines a thorough overhaul- 
ing at frequent intervals, in- 
stead of waiting for them to 
break down and then having 
to make expensive repairs. It 
is preferable to have one man 
overhaul on regular schedule. 


For oiling  knitting-machine 
needles, use a l-quart jar of 
the character employed at fill- 
ing stations, with a cotton rope 
about 8 in. long run through 
the neck for a wick (see illus- 





Overhauling body machines 


projects from the bottle is held 
against the revolving needles, 
they are well greased but not 
flooded. The spout, which holds 
the wick, is screwed off to per- 
mit refilling of the jar. 


When’ knitting seamless 
hosiery, machine speeds should 
be kept very uniform. There 
are cases where the machine 
speeds vary as much as 20%. 
This is altogether too much; 
a 5% variation should be the 
limit for good results. 


It will be found occasionally 
that the catchbar on full-fash- 
ioned hosiery machines does 
not cover one head without 
bumping on the next so it will 
not fall; in this case the verge 
plates, jack beds, and some- 
times the needles should be 
realigned. 


Kinks for 


Processing 
Overseers 


The shade of acetates col- 
ored with dyes which are not 
susceptible to the action of 
sodium hydrosulphite or other 
reducing agents can be light- 
ened sufficiently for dyeing by 
working the cloth for 30 min. 
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DRYING COSTS CUT 


ah 


OU A eC a 


i LOOP DRYER 
Tm iy 


AUTOMATIC SKEIN YARN DRYER 


Ea 
Sa an 


Pee: MODERN DRYERS REDUCE 
all COST AS MUCH AS 50% 


SUL eae 








Since PROFIT is dependent today on cutting production 

costs to the lowest possible level, a large number of 

textile mills are putting in new Proctor Dryers. These 

modern, super-efficient drying machines bring large sav- 

MURS ti ta ings in time, steam, labor productivity, motive power, 
For Piece Goods floor space and upkeep. 

A few representative cases illustrate the economies 
realized—one plant cut their cost of drying raw stock 
dyed cotton 53% by the installation of a new Proctor 
Stock Dryer . . . another one reduced their drying costs 
39% when they replaced their old method with a new 
Proctor Dryer for Package Yarn . . . still another elimi- 
nated an annual loss of $50,000, due to unevenness of 
shade in their piece goods, when they put in a modern 
Proctor Airlay Dryer. 

How great your economies would be depends on the 
drying means you are now using. If it’s not a comparatively 
recent Proctor model, it would pay you to ask for details 
on the modern dryer suited to your particular needs. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ ¢ INC @¢ PHILADELPHIA 
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RESULTS 


Up to 15% reduction in carding costs as compared with other 
spinning methods. 


Up to 69% more spinning production. 
Up to 54.5% reduction in spooling time. 


Up to 60% reduction in number of knots with consequent reduc- 
tion in burling cost and improvement of fabric. 


Up to 33-1/3% saving in floor space. 


A better yarn, with less than 5% variation in size per 50 yds. 
Also stronger, more elastic, more lofty and more accurate 
diameter. 


Over 50,000 new spindles installed in 9 months. 


Let us estimate what MODERNIZED Mule spinning will do for 
YOU. 


CONTRIBUTING CAUSES 


The larger package which in the 15” size contains 714 times 
more yarn than the 8” package. 


Individual ball bearing motor through multiple Texrope drive 
to ball bearing countershaft. 


Start and stop button at quadrant stand. 


Anti-friction bearings at all important points increase operating 
efficiency and reduce lubrication. 


New floating ball bearing, self adjusting spindle with indi- 
vidual heavy bolster and with step rail eliminated. 


Alemite lubrication fittings. 
Shafts of heat treated steel with high tensile strength. 


Draw-in clutch, and all gears and worms that are subject to 
unusual strains and wear made of Z metal. 


JOHNSON & BASSETT, INC. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Canadian Representative: 
W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. 
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Ladder-guide on a cloth washer 


in a 5% water solution of 
Butyl Cellosolve at 195° F. 


To obtain a seroop finish on 
glazed yarn, take a_ thread 
dresser and remove the brushes. 
At the creel end fit a double- 
jacketed steam-heated trough 
with a 4-in. brass pipe revolv- 
ing at a speed of 2 r.p.m. in 
132° hot paraffin wax, with 
the roll half immersed in the 
wax. Run the glazed thread 
from the creel to the wax roll, 
giving 14 in. contact, thence to 
the take-up at the full speed 
of the machine. Probably ten- 
sion bars will be required; if 
necessary, put on temporarily 
with wooden dowels. 


An effective size mixture for 
rayon fabrics which require 
softening consists of 1 qt. of 
26 deg. Bé. ammonia, 6 qt. of 
sulphonated olive oil, and 1 qt. 
of glycerin to 50 gal. of water. 
The fabric is sized on a two- 
roll mangle and is run directly 
into a crepe dryer or a loop 
dryer. 


A master mechanic can 
easily construct ladder guide 
boards for use in place of ring 
boards on cloth washers, as 
shown in the accompanying 
diagram. Rungs of the guide 
boards can be constructed of 
brass piping or tubing. For 
serges or other tightly-woven 
goods, they should be spaced 
1144 or even 1)4-in. apart. For 
heavy woolens, a 2)4-in. space 
should be allowed. Such guide 
boards will be found of 
great assistance in preventing 
wrinkles. 


When ageing draperies and 
other well-covered patterns, one 
frequently finds they take up 
moisture from the steam faster 
than it can be replaced by 
new, moist steam. In this case 
300 to 400 yd. should be 
aged and then a leader or 
plain piece of cloth, preferably 
moistened, run in to allow the 
ager to cool off and the mois- 
ture to be replaced in the 
ager atmosphere. 


Only dyes which are known 
to level easily should be used 





Sizing for ravons 
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Up 
até 


eutral soap of exceptionally 
; afer and more effective 
g- Guaranteed 


' Apure, 
low titer. 5 


V; for all textile 
92% or more 


OLIVE 


FLAKES 
A neutral Soap made f, 
quality olive foots. Guar 
Or more real soap, 


Sf ftt¢ 
UY” 


WZ 
eLIve 


\— made only 


processin 
real soap: 






rom highest 
anteed 92% 





Neutra 
e foots. 


Solid and — 
from 100% ollv 





IVORY 


Chips or Powder, 


Medium titer soap 
oils. ; 


A high grade, 
made of stable 





Uf ff bf 1170777 


PALM 
FLAKES 


A pure palm cil soap for woolen 
and worsted fulling and scouring. 
Guaranteed 88% real soap. 


BER 


FLAKES 


A Qality hj 
Guarantee 8 











- titer tallow soa 
8% real Soap, 











GARDINOL 


WA and LS (paste and flake). A 
chemically neutral processing agent 
which has superior wetting, scour- 
ing, rinsing and leveling properties. 
For all fibers and fabrics. 

*Gardinol is the registered trade mark used 


by the Gardinol Corporation to designate 
its sulfated higher alcohols 
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You ll find these dependable 
TEXTILE SOAPS 


always uit slep with _ 


changing perenne u wails 





Ix your — business, 


style 
changes can introduce new 
problems almost overnight. 


New fibers, new fabrics, neces- 
sitate the development of new 


yrocessinge’ techniques. 
> 


Fashion plays a less important 
part in the textile soap busi- 
ness, of course. Yet we in 
the soap business must be con- 
stantly on the alert to keep 
pace with all the fundamental 
changes which have to do with 


textile processing. 


And that is a job which we 
tackle enthusiastically. It is a 
job upon which we have spent 


much time, energy and thought 


Procter & Gamble Cincinnati, Ohio 


during the past century. 


We've learned a lot about your 
industry and its problems in 
the many years it has been our 
And 


today, as in past years, our 


privilege to serve you. 


vast research and manufactur- 
ing facilities make it possible 
for us to keep always in step 
with your ever-changing pro- 


cessing needs. 


find 


Procter & Gamble textile soaps 


That is why you will 
dependable products—products 
of uniformly high quality— 
honest values. From = every 
angle they are sound invest- 


ments. 





ee 





BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
TO 


THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
FOR 


OVER 30 YEARS 


OPERATING METHODS 
MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
COST, METHODS 
PRACTICAL BUDGETS 
CREATIVE COUNSEL 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


10 HicH STREET, Boston, Mass. 
PHONE - LIBERTY 1407 
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for redyeing rayons. Some of 
the new wetting and penetrat- 
ing agents, such as the fatty 


alcohol sulphates, are a_ big 
help in overcoming any ten- 


dencies to streak. Pine oil 
preparations are also of value 
for this purpose. 


Weigh each dye in a formula 
separately, instead of trying to 
weigh two or more dyes in the 
pan at one time. By weighing 
one dye at a time, you can 
easily remove any excess 


DRUG ROOM 
Color Formula 


Macho. 8 Date 4/5/37 


Color Cuba Tan Styl fm 
or an Style 3017: 


Weight - Grains 
536 v 

















Weigh dves separately 


amount which may have been 
placed on the pan. When two 
or more dyes are in the pan, 
it is dificult to remove a por- 
tion of a particular dye to re- 
balance the scale without also 
scooping up parts of other dyes 
adjacent to it, and thus dis- 
turbing the formula. 


Continuous | boiling-off — of 
rayon and acetate jacquard 
matelasses can be carried out 
with a layout as shown in the 
accompanying sketch. Box 1 
is filled with hot water. The 
purpose of the large rolls is 
to prevent the cloth from 
shrinking too rapidly. Enough 
tension is used to keep the 
matelasse pressed tightly, with 


full width. against the rolls. 
By shrinking the fabric gradu- 
ally, breaks are prevented. 
Once the initial wetting out is 
done evenly in Box 1, the 
cloth drops loosely onto a 
carrier, where the complete 


Trave/) 
other 


ng 





lack of tension allows the fab- 
ric to reach its maximum 
shrinkage. Box 2 contains a 
1% soap solution at 185 to 
195° F. Box 3 is used for a 
warm rinse. Box 4 is used 
for a final cold rinse. 


Slow dyeing of mohairs is 
preferable to hurried dyeing; 
the take-up of dye by the mo- 
hair may be restrained by vari- 
ous additions to the dyebath, 
for there is great danger, in 
the later stages, of the mohair 
becoming over-dyed, and a 
slight overheating in one place 
will cause the color to be 
taken up so rapidly that it 
cannot be made even by fur- 
ther boiling, as would be the 
case with acid dyeing of wool. 
Addition of any alkaline salts 
te retard dyeing will result in 
the tendering of the mohair 
and should be avoided; rather, 
reduce the amount of salt and 
use a neutral leveling agent 
and dye at 180° F. instead of 
at the boil. 


Rayon fabrics which are 
quite wide after redyeing, due 
to lack of elasticity, can often 
be reclaimed or at least greatly 
improved as to final appear- 
ance. The dry cloth is first 
sized on a two-roll mangle, then 
run directly into a dry box, 
and taken off into a_ basket. 
This permits maximum shrink- 
age, both lengthwise and width- 
wise, 


When troubed with rising 
ager temperatures, it is a good 
practice to change the burlap 
flooring. This burlap, when 
new and in good condition, will 
absorb and hold considerable 
moisture, and in this manner 
will help to keep the ager tem- 
perature at an even level. 


A shower made up of 14- or 
1'4-in. pipe equipped with a 
quick-opening valve, giving a 
strong impact of a_ 1)4-in. 
stream of water, will make pos- 


net or Cold water 


type of carrier 


For continuous boiling-off 
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BULLETIN on 
Stock Dryers 










An up-to-the-minute Dryer designed to give 
the largest capacities in a minimum floor 
space, and showing decided savings in horse- 
power and steam consumption. Available 
in both single and double fan types. 


Cc. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 


GRANITEVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Mark the roving with EMPIRE 
Crayons and check imperfections 
at the source. Textile Mills every- 
where are saving time and money 
by doing this. 


EMPIRE Textile Mill Crayons 
are indispensable in cotton, woolen, 
silk, and textile mills of all kinds 
for tracing imperfections to the 
responsible operative. Made of soft 
grade, high quality chalk in sticks 
4” long and 1” in diameter, 18 
different colors, all clear and dis- 
tinguishable. Get our latest color 
chart. 


We also manufacture Junior 
EMPIRE Textile Mill Crayons in 
a variety of colors, 

sticks 34%” by %” to 

7/16”, tapered. They 

are of the same soft 

grade chalk as the 

larger size. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


THE 


AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK CITY 





Have Your Personal Accident 
and Health Insurance with 


Eastern Commercial 
‘Travelers Associations 


Mutual Company—No Agents—No Branch Offices 
(MassacHusetts Co., Since 1894) 


ACCIDENT POLICY PAYS 


Accidental death Weekly Disability 
$5,000—$10,000 $25.00—$50.00 


Estimated Annual Cost $15.00 


HEALTH POLICY PAYS 


$25.00 Per Week $10.00 Per Week 
For Confining Sickness For Non-Confining Sickness 


Estimated Annual Cost $18.00 





No policy is ever cancelled, rate increased, or benefits 
reduced on account of age! 


TRAVELING NOT NECESSARY 
WE INSURE ALL PREFERRED RISKS 


JOHN S. WHITTEMORE, Secretary-Treasurer 
80 Federal Street, Boston 
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sible efficient and quick first 
aid in treating chemical burns. 
In many plants, where opera- 
tions are carried on quite some 
distance from a shower bath, it 
is advisable to have tubs or 
barrels of water nearby into 
which workers can jump in an 
emergency. 


A necessary part of ager 
equipment is a_ thermometer 
that extends to the middle of 
the ager, between the folds of 


Kinks for 


Engineers and 


Mechanics 


Probably the most common 
way to accomplish expansion 
of the output of a boiler is by 
increasing the air or fuel sup- 
ply, or both. The more com- 
mon accessories for increasing 
capacity include stoker, stack, 
induced- or forced-draft fans, 





Thermometer for check on ager 


the cloth, equidistant from the 
bottom and top rolls, and con- 
nects with a recording chart. 
The thermometer should be 
located about halfway between 
the front and middle of the 
ager, as most of the heat gen- 
erated from the chemical ac- 
tion of reducing vat colors 
collects at this point. 


When redyeing rayon fabrics 
it is best not to centrifuge the 
fabric too hard after dyeing. 
Over-extracting results in sharp, 
hard creases, which are difh- 
cult to remove.  Full-width 
vacuum extraction or even 
squeezing on a two-roll mangle 
is preferable in most cases to 
the usual hydro-extracting. 


Prevention of washer wrinkles 
on goods which are not fulled 
requires use of just enough al- 
kali or soda ash to saponify 
the particular oil used in lu- 
bricating the stock; an excess 
so hardens the stock that for- 
mation of wrinkles is easy. 


economizer, air heater, super- 
heater, furnace water walls, 
etc. 


Motor burn-outs can be re- 
duced to a minimum by means 
of a careful system of check- 
ing and cleaning. If proper 
attention is paid to voltage 
conditions, loads, and _ clean- 
ing, little trouble will develop 
during the life of a motor. 


A quick pipe repair can be 
made by splitting longitudin- 
ally, by means of an oxy-acety- 
lene cutting torch, a piece of 


Breok in 6-in Ct . 
544 underground 


a esd 
8-in. WL sleeve 12-in jong, 
split with acetylene torch 

' 


8-in.W.1. sleeve melded 
¢ after placing om €inL/. 


ms 
) 
S, 


Caviked lead joints ---- ~~ 





Pipe repair 
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10.600.000 SKF roi_en BEARING 


SPINDLE 
BOLSTERS 


INSTALLED OR ON 
ORDER JAN. 1, 1938 


up to 


1935. . 3,530,000 


durin 
1935... 1,220,000 
1936. . 2,500,000 


1937. . 3,350,000 


@ For Cotton, Rayon, Silk and 


Wool 
’ 
HERE’S a good reason for this 
big trend toward S&S Roller 
o 
Bearing Spindles throughout the 
oD oS 
world. They reduce power costs, 
lubrication and maintenance ex- 
penses . . . assure uniform speeds 
1. Precision, high-capacity , 
roller bearing. for an even twist and stronger yarn. 
A trial application on a few 
2. Hardened chrome steel frames will convince you. Send 
spindle blade. ‘ 
ee for our catalog, ““SASSF in the 
Cotton Mills’. SSF Indus- 
, so a tries, Inc., Front St. & Erie 
3. Large capacity oil 
reservoir. Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
v 4062 
4. Drag sleeve for superior 


damping, smoother 
running. 





wn 


. Hardened steel step- 
bearing. 


BALL & ROLLER BEARINGS 
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rou Can KNOW 
Quickly at Low Cost 
in Your Laboratory 


Accepted Yardsticks by 
Thousands in 29 Countries 


36 Used by DuPont 
34 Used by U.S. Govt. 


Ask for Fade-Ometer or 
Launder-Ometer Test Data Books 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 


a > 371 W. Superior Street Chicago 


Used by the AATCC, 
National Bureau of Standards and Better Fabrics Testing Bureau 


FADE-OMETER “27 
PUP) a or). oe ere 





Textile World’s 
PREV 1077 


of the 


34th Annual Knitting Arts 


Exhibition to be held in 
Philadelphia, April 25 - 29 


will appear in the 


KNIT GOODS 
SHOW NUMBER 


to be published April 12th 





New trends and developments 
in hosiery . . . underwear .. . 
outerwear ...an issue you won't 
want to miss. 
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standard wrought-iron pipe, 
slightly larger than the pipe 
to be repaired. In the illus- 
tration an 8-in. pipe was used 
to repair a 6-in. fire main. 
After the repair piece is split, 
it is placed over the break 
and then welded together 
again. Following welding, the 
now one-piece sleeve should 
be centered over the _ break, 
properly yarned with oakum 
and then poured with molten 
lead, which is well caulked 
after cooling. 


The back feet of looms have 
a tendency to pull up on the 
floor. In fact, both back and 
front feet do, but the upward 
forces are greater on the back 
feet. Accordingly, even though 
the floors are sufficiently strong 
tc support a downward load, 


course, to see that the plumb- 
ing is always from the same 
side of the shaft. Mainly to 
avoid criticism, whether de- 
served or not, from those who 
will later observe the weave 
room with a fault-finding eye, 
it is well not to fasten any 
looms down until a number 
have been leveled, in order that 
a uniform height throughout 
the room can be assured. 


New belts contain lubricating 
materials which are gradually 
forced out by the continuous 
bending and pulling action 
and which must be replaced 
from time to time; otherwise 
the leather will dry out, be- 
coming brittle and _ lifeless. 
Among the first signs of dry- 
ness is a glazing of the sur- 
face, which produces slipping 


Section B-B 





A good foundation for looms 


they may not be capable of tak- 
ing an upward load. In many 
instances, theemaple top floor 
is not fastened securely to the 
planking of the — sub-floor. 
Again, if the sub-floor is not 
fastened adequately to the 
frame of the building, the re- 
sult is that the looms lift the 
top floor and sometimes the 
sub-floor. The only thing to 
do in such cases is to stiffen 
the floors, as shown in the 
diagram. With the 6x8 tim- 
bers in place under the loom 
feet, the lag screws can be 
put down through the floors 
into the timbers. Better still, 
belts can run down through 
the feet, the floors, and the 
timbers. Such an arrange- 
ment gives the maximum of 
stiffness. 


Where lineshafting is to be 
used for driving looms and is 
already in place, a_ straight 
line on the floor is secured by 
plumbing down from __ the 
shafting, care being taken, of 


and heating. In order to keep 
leather belts in good _ con- 
dition, a good lubricating 
dressing should be applied 
from time to time. One of 
the best of these is a mix- 
ture of cod oil and _ tallow, 
warmed together to form a 
paste. Neats-foot oil is also 
an excellent dressing for this 
purpose and is extensively em- 
ployed. If castor oil is used, 
only the highst quality medi- 
cinal oil should be employed, 
as the commercial grades be- 
come rancid, producing acids 
which rot the leather. 


If a belt runs to one side 
ol a pulley it may be remedied 
by attention to one or more of 
the following three causes: the 
shafts may not be parallel, the 
pulley may be out of alignment, 
or the load may not be sufi- 
cient to hold the belt on the 
crown of the pulley. Weaving 
back and forth may be due to 
insufficient crown on the pul- 
ley, or the pulleys may not be 





«an 
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THE MPLE FACTS 
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U2 


IN TEXTILE MACHINERY 





Making the most efficient use of stainless Stainless equipment will outlast the old 
steel in textile machinery is not the complex equipment many times. What if it does cost 
matter it may seem at first glance. a little more initially? The slight extra cost 

The facts about will pay for itself quickly; for the time you 


Stainless are simple. save changing colors goes on the credit side 


Dyes, bleaching the first day and every day thereafter. 





, agents and other so- Production immedi- 
lutions do not get ately yields more 
f_ along well with most profit—and keeps on 
E of the old equipment yielding more profit. 
materials. You know why from experience. There are a lot of 
Stainless steel and, if you'll permit us to technical things we 

say it—Armco stainless—goes into your mill could tell you, but these are the simple facts. 

under no such disadvantage. Its dense For more information about the many appli- 

smooth surface resists the corrosive action of cations and advantages of Armco Stainless 

dyes. A simple rinsing washes out one color Steel, see your equipment maker. Or, write 

and you are ready for another. And the right us direct, and we will tell you some interest- 

grade of stainless for the application will not ing things and refer you to a competent 

corrode and ruin your work. Colors run true . fabricator. The Amer- 


through batch after batch. Dyeing, bleach- ican Rolling Mill Co., 


ing, washing and all the other operations go Executive Of fices, 
faster than ever before. 2571 Curtis Street, 


Middletown, Ohio. 





Consider maintenance, too. Your Armco 





ARMCO STAINLESS STEELS 
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true or properly installed. Un- fully scraped with a dull knife 

derloading may also produce to remove all foreign materials 

this result. which might interfere with 
transmission of power. 





e 
The practice of installing 
electric feed lines capable of In setting up looms in a 


carrying a load of from 50 to weave shed, after the looms are 
100% greater than immediate level and in perfect line, they 


requirements is good insur- should be lagged down with a 

ance; yet it involves only a_ suitable lag screw in every 

small additional investment, hole (including those in the 

since the labor is the same, re- countershafi casting, where 

gardless of the size of wires such a shaft is used). Fixers 

| used. In addition, oversize who skimp by using only, say, 

feeders help in maintaining a half the screws required will 

MONOMAC SPINNING CO. high power factor. eventually find their looms 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


shaking loose. 
® 
ARLINGTON MILLS Y 
LAWRENCE, MASS. a : 
In oiling loom picker rods, “ , 
the application is best made by machinery record system, 


NONQUITT MILLS 


voi tlle pouring oil on a piece of cloth, consisting of a metal identi- 

or a small mop, and rubbing Cation tag on each machine 

CRAMERTON MILLS it the entire length of the and a card index of data 
CRAMERTON, N. C. picker rod. If an oil can is Concerning the machine, will 
used, there is always danger eliminate much trouble and 

TALLAPOOSA MILLS that excessive oil may be #uesswork when it becomes 
TALLAPOOSA, GA. thrown on the material being ecessary to ascertain informa- 
woven when the loom is started tion regarding any particular 

up. piece of equipment. Each ma- 

e chine is given a serial letter 

« (C = carding, S = spinning, 


| etc.) and a_ serial number, 
If belts become oily, the — so that it is readily identifiable 


WHLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC | free oil can usually be sheotbad at any time. The machine tag 





NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA by holding chalk or whitening and the index card are pic- 
against the moving belt. The tured in the accompanying 
surface should then be care- _ illustration. 





BLANK MILL 
Machinery Record 


Machine Serial No 
Model or Year 


OVE ARG 


WEAVERS-KNITTERS 


«etl 


WINDSOR LOCKS 1 pata 


Manufacturer 

Address 

Date Purchaseal 
List Price 
Discounts 
Net Price 
Amt. Fr. 
Tow 


| 


Installation Cost 
Total Cost 
Production Data, Speeds, etc 





Remarks 


TEXTILE WORLDS 
KNIT GOODS 
Show Number 
will be published 


April 12 





BLANK MILL 


Serial Number 


S-159 





Components of a machinery record system 

























ECASTING SUCCESS 


for fabrics made of 


CROWN RAYON 


—ELIGIBLE TO BEAR THE MARK OF CROWN TESTED QUALITY 


The story of CROWN TESTED RAYON FABRICS identified by 
the mark of CROWN TESTED QUALITY, is read each month, 


in their favorite magazines, by more than 14,000,000 women 











—the ultimate customers who will make your fabrics successful. 
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CROWN VISCOSE RAYON - CROWN ACETATE RAYON - CROWN RAYON STAPLE 





PLANTS SALES OFFICES 

Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania Roanoke, Virginia New York City 
Lewistown, Pennsylvania Meadville,Pennsylvania 
Parkersburg, West Virginia Nitro, West Virginia 
Front Royal, Virginia Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


World’s Largest Producer of Rayon Yarn 
200 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YorK CITy 


Providence, Rhode Island Charlotte, N. Carolina 


Copr. 1938—American 
Viscose Corporation 
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WHEN YOU PAINT, WOULD 


PENNIES” &@ 





If you buy paint simply by COST PER GALLON, 


you may save pennies...and lose dollars 


The real measure of paint economy is not cost per gallon 
IT’S COST PER JOB PLUS COST PER YEAR OF SERVICE 


T isn’t necessary to pay a high price for a 


@ HOW DOES IT HIDE? = 














good mill white. Nor is it economy to buy 
the cheapest. You may save a few cents per 
gallon. But you will lose dollars if the mill 
white takes longer to apply, and requires more 
gallonage to do a good job. 
Labor costs far exceed the cost of any paint. 
Naturally, the mill white that does a good 
job fastest with fewest gallons costs you least. 
Judge the mill white you buy by the szx qual- 
ities a mill white must have to keep your paint , 
overhead down to the lowest possible point. The intense hiding of DULUX Mill White means fewer 
coats needed. This saves gallons, labor time and your 
Company’s money. 
(3) HOW FAR DOES IT SPREAD PER GALLON? 
OTHER | 
MILL WHITE | DULUX . 
|| MILL WHITE 





DULUX saves brushing time. It flows smoothly, evenly Impartial tests prove that DULUX Mill White spreads 
quickly...and it’s self-leveling. Painters cover more area considerably farther per gallon. This means that you 
per hour. More labor time saved here. need fewer gallons for the job. 
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a The whiter whiteness of DULUX Mill White means The amazing durability of DULUX means big savings, 
maximum light reflection . . . it keeps its whiteness longer. because of fewer repaintings over a period of years. 


, 
] 
DOES IT SAVE MONEY? | ULUX Mill White has the right balance of these im- 


portant qualities to give you a better job. . . with 


BETTER HIDING = FEWER COATS less gallonage . . . in a shorter time. This means lowest 
FASTER APPLICATION = LESS sale? APPLY cost per Jjob—the real measure of paint economy. More 


than that, this whiter, amazingly durable mill white stays 


GREATER SPREAD = LESS C7NEMO Le iaauaee white longer. And this keeps paint maintenance costs 
BETTER Pesan be ON OF WH Naat x3 © down to the lowest possible minimum. 


Do you know about DULUX? If not, you may be spend- 


Paine REPAINTINGS / | ing more than necessary on paint overhead. A Du Pont 


maintenance engineer will be glad to call and give you 
full information. Send in the coupon below for complete 
story. 


E. I. pu Pont pE Nemours & Co., INnc., T-38 
Finishes Division 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Please see that I get full information about DULUX Mill White. 


li Me Glas 


DULUX MILL WHITE 


STARTS WHITER STAYS WHITER 


PEL ia scakird uur dandentawdiewe auteee bee Wdes wd aenenecens 
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YOULL BE DOLLARS AHEAD WITH 
THE WATER COOLERS THAT ARE 


| a4 BB sc 


OF TROUBLE-FREE PERFORMANCE 






















The very LIFE of a modern Water Cooler is its MECH- 
ANISM. The Westinghouse mechanism is sealed inside 
an airtight case of solid steel... Hermetically-Sealed 
...to PROLONG that life. 

The exacting demands of industry make severe tests 
for any water coolers. Westinghouse Coolers have proved 
outstanding ability to meet these tests. 

Such features as large *4 inch, ‘‘free-passage’’ drain 


. special capacity booster... high efficiency cooling 
chamber . . . Built-In Watchman thermostat. . . lifetime 
lubrication . .. water or air-cooled mechanism... . assure 


the EXTRA efficiency, economy, capacity and depend- 
ability that industry needs. 

And in addition to all these advantages, the Westing- 
house Hermetically-Sealed Mechanism is backed by 


ee Dd YEARS’ PROTECTION 


Ask your Westinghouse dealer for free copy of a useful folder 
‘“‘How to Check Drinking Water Costs’’ or write Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, Section 8204, Mansfield, Ohio. 


Westinghouse 
WATER COOLERS 


HERMETICALLY SEALED FOR aa YEARS OF TROUBLE-FREE 
PERFORMANCE... BACKED BY 5 YEARS PROTECTION 


Ser um elim lem hatte] -) 
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OU can always depend on “Avitex” 


141 


















finishing agents to bring the ut- 
most in beauty to your fabrics. “Avitex”’ 
finishes for cotton, linen, and rayon 
achieve far superior soft and full effects 
..rich, silky, or glossy...at no increase 
in your present finishing cost. Also, 
they are proof against air oxidation, 
yellowing, rancidity, or unpleasant 
odor, even after long periods of storage. 
Write our nearest office, and we will 
gladly supply technical information on 
this remarkable line of ““Avitex”’ finish- 


ing agents. 


RES. w 5, pat. OFF 


ANWAR 


REG. U S&S. PAT. OFF. 
>. TEXTILE FINISHING 
AGENTS 





| Du PONT DE NEMOURS & co., Inc., FINE CHEMICALS DIVISION, ‘WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
SALES OFFICES: 
oe Boston, Mass., Charlotte, N. C., Chicago, Ill, New York, N.Y. Phidadelphte, Pe., Providence; Ril: and Saer¥iseslaca, Calif 
j ee ie = _ Represented i in Canada by Canadian Industries Limited, Bo: Box 1260, Montreal, Quebec, and 372 2 Bay § Street, Toronto, Ontario. 
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FOR EVERY LOAD, SPEED AND DUTY 


108 DISTINCT SERIES 


BALL, ROLLER anv THRUST 


Tyee Tl Or lel ied) @ V iz 34 | 0 0 0 he) I of i te) Litro (''CL'') Composition 
Retainer Bal! Bearing 


Pet Tedare| 
1" to 21’. Bore— Metric and Inch Sizes 


Write for the Catalog and Engineering Counsel 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP’N.—STAMFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 


VIRIMA=/AlV FF PF MVAININ: 


Shielded Type Single 
Row Ball Bearing 


Standard Cylindrical! Double Row Self-Aligning Full Type ETE ssy) Extra Light Cylindrical ton: Lioped Cylindrica 
, ‘a Cylindrical Roller is a } 
Roller Bearing Adapter Ball Bearing 


Bearing Roller Bearing eee Penne 
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ILMER engineers build only belts—good 
belts. So it stands to reason that Kable 
Kord is made well, made right, made strong. 


FREE Kable Gord Data Book. No other flat belt’s like it—there’s just one Kable Kord. 
Money-saving facts about It’s a husky brute with a heavy hide that takes punishment 
Kable Kord, endless or in rolls. ? - 


eh i i ey ae and wears. Fact is, Kable Kord is a contactor belt anda 
Hen oO you cop! ode ve 


power belt. Contactor cords foree the pulling cords to 


bh We hug flat pulleys with a no-slip grip that delivers maximum 


power per square-inch. Two-belts-in-one to do your jobs 


.. + Kable Kord boosts production and cuts down costs. 


L. H. GILMER COMPANY, Tacony, Philadelphia 


“THE GCOLOEST FIRM OF RUBBER FABRIC BELT SPEC LALISTS” 





TOP RUBBER— Tough, resilient 


tension rubber. A Gilmer flexes in- 
stantly to a perfect seat in the groove. 
Every Gilmer V-Belt is “tailor-made in 


. rr » 
the groove. 


2 PULLING CORDS -— Rubber- 


locked plies that concentrate great 
strength and power in a thin pulling 
section. Patented construction (only 
Gilmers have it) keeps these plies hori- 


zontal in multiple-drive operation. 


S BOTTOM RUBBER — Heat- 
resisting composition developed by 
Gilmer engineers. Supports pulling 
cords in permanent horizontal plane. 
Gives maximum crosswise rigidity. A 


Gilmer V-Belt never “squashes.” 


DOUBLE JACKET — Made of 


twin layers of bias-woven fabrie with 
flexible rubber between. Triples the life 
of a V-belt: prevents worn spots at any 


one point; guards all working parts. 


3S CONTROLLED STRETCH 


— Gilmer engineers pre-test every 


Gilmer V-Belt for stretch under full 


ioad. Insures permanent matched work- 
ing lengths on multiple dives, Pre. Gilmer V- Belt Catalogue. Gilmer Single Strand V-Belts for 
vents “under-belting,” unmatched loads. Your copy’s ready. fractional horsepower drives 


Stops power waste. have the same Gilmer Grip. 


L. H. GILMER COMPANY, Tacony, Philadelphia 


oe TM E Otpets tT FIRM O F RUBBER PFASSVtC BELT SPECAALIS Th" 
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—~.. AND TUBYZE GROWS 


There are three reasons why Tubize has grown—good rayon, personal service, 
and you. 


Making good rayon is our biggest job. Tubize rayon today is better. During 
this past year, you know, Tubize has made acetate rayon. We have enlarged 
our facilities—installed much new equipment to make better viscose rayon, and 
more of it than Tubize ever could make before. Tubize now is fully prepared to 
move on with the advance of rayon. 


Serving you well has made Tubize grow. Tubize service is personal service, built 
on personal knowledge of your rayon needs. Tubize men are all rayon men. They 
know rayon. They know you. It’s the personalresponsibility of every man in this 
organization to see that you always get the tayon you want—as and when you 
want it. To satisfy us, we must satisfy you. That is the way Tubize does things. 


You keep Tubize busy. You keep us constantly on our toes. Our business is built 
on your business, your confidence. Please accept our whole-hearted thanks!... 
And remember: Tubize exists only to help solve your rayon problems. 


Giles of Cagle Ueyen 
TUBIZE J CHATILLON  , 
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Viscose and Acetate Rayon Yafns and Knitted Fabrics 


Sead 





Y EARLY, $390’s worth of size 


materials —SAVED. Two hundred 
and sixty tons of coal, or $1,404 
SAVED. One per cent of all cotton 
used, or %3,680—SAVED. A 1% 
increase in weave room efficiency, 
meaning $1,597 yearly—SAVED. 

The total for all these savings is 
$7,071. And all are due to Taylor 
Completely Engineered Automatic 
Temperature Control in the slasher 
room. 

These results are not unusual. In 
every mill where Taylor Automatic 
Temperature Control has been in- 
stalled it has usually paid for itself 
in a matter of months, many times 
in less than a vear! 

In all cases, Taylor Control is 
designed for increased weave room 
efficiency and better hand and ap- 
pearance in the cloth. In most cases 
(as in this one), a material cotton 
saving is made. Under manual oper- 
ation, there is poor solid retention 
on the warp. This requires the use 
of slightly coarser yarn numbers in 


order to maintain cloth weights. Un- 
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Again Taylor completely engineered 


Automatic Slasher Control 
soon pays for itself... 
assures uniform finished goods 


der Taylor automatic operation,with 
more uniform slashing, finer yarn 
numbers can be used. A saving in 
cotton naturally follows. 

Your mill, too, can enjoy the 
money-saving—and money-making 

advantages of Taylor Completely 
Engineered Automatic Temperature 
Control. Taylor textile engineers 
have successfully solved control 
problems for more than fifteen years. 
They bring this experience with 
them when they undertake a specific 
job for you. Just get in touch with 
a Taylor representative, or write 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N.Y. Plant also in To- 
ronto, Canada. Manufacturers in 
Great Britain—Short & Mason, 


Ltd., London, England. 


Indicating # Recording Controlling 


TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, FLOW 
and LEVEL INSTRUMENTS 


5 REASONS WHY 


We call Taylor Automatic 
Temperature Control 


“COMPLETELY ENGINEERED” 


1. Taylor Textile Engineers 
survey your mill thoroughly. 


2. They consider your instal- 
lation an individual prob- 
lem, recommending instru- 
ments and steam and size 
distribution to fit your spe- 
cific needs. 


3. Taylor Textile Engineers 
install complete systems to 
insure definite savings and 
profits. 


4. They remain on the job to 
supervise the installation of 
every Taylor instrument. 


5. Taylor Textile Engineers 
properly balance your slasher 
room operating conditions 
and help train your person- 
nel in operating procedure to 
insure continuous efficiency. 





AT THE HEART 


of the Jentile Industry 


A long step forward was taken when Allis-Chalmers engineers, 
after exhaustive study, perfected the Allis-Chalmers Quick Clean 
Motor—designed specifically for the textile industry. 

Plugging, fouling and overheating are no longer problems— 
maintenance costs go down quickly, wherever Quick Clean Motors 
are installed. Actually self-cleaning, these motors expel lint and 
dust as fast as they enter—allowing them no foothold . . . requiring 
no workman to remove them. 

Exclusive Allis-Chalmers features make this possible: glass- 
smooth surfaces to which lint and dust can’t cling; big, roomy air 
passages to let them out; working parts completely dust-sealed. 

Allis-Chalmers Quick-Clean Motors come in four sizes—5, 714, 


10 and 17 hp. Standard N.E.M.A. mounting dimensions. 


The AllisrChalmers Manufacturing Company builds standard motors 
of every type from 1 hp. up—also motors for special application 








Le |) | ee 


ALLIS* CHALMER 
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low cost is what counts most 
today..but you also want Quality 


-here’s how to get both in 
spinning and twisting smooth yarn 


High—NE-BOW Patented 
VERTICAL RING TRAVELER 


Developed to meet the particular needs of the silk 
and rayon trade in the process of throwing, due to 
the recent adoption of the vertical ring, particu- 
larly of the lubricating type. 





By eliminating the pivoting action of the traveler, 
the traveler is at all times kept in close contact 
Above—BOWEN Patented with the groove or device for lubricating the ring 
VERTICAL OFFSET TRAVELER and assists in drawing therefrom the lubricant, 


distributing the same evenly over the entire inner 
surface of the ring; promoting a longer life to 


After exhaustive tests under actual running 5 
the traveler and a more even twist. 


conditions, the Bowen Patented Vertical Offset 
Traveler has proved its worth in the twisting 
of cords and plys. Based on the true mechan- 
ical principle of taking a diagonal position Ri ht—BOWEN Patented 
with relation to the ring, presenting a bearing g 

surface over the full width of the Traveler. 

This design prevents gripping or binding BEVEL EDGE 

gives an even tension—an evener rounded 

product longer life to the traveler. Send The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge feature of U. S. 
for samples and prices. Ring Travelers produces ideally smooth, even yarn. 
There are no angular edges to flatten the end. 
There are no split ends in throwing rayon and 
silks—no fly waste in the spinning and twisting 
of cotton, wool, worsted. asbestos, kindred fibres. 
Made and stocked in all sizes and weights, for all 
kinds and counts of varns. 








Sold under the 
trade names 


Bowen Round Point 
Travelers 


Bowen Square Point 
Travelers 


Bowen Improved Ver- 


meh U.S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


Bowen Patented Bevel 





Edge y Ya.’ ~ Y 
oo PROVIDENCE RHODE ISLAND 

Bow Vertical Amos M. Bowen, Pres. and Treas. 

a pee a CO SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 

mtainer, protects you. On i aera NEW ENGLAND SOUTHERN MID-ATLANTKC 

f U. 8S. Products is the care Round Wire Travelers Carl W. Smith Wm. P. Vaughan M. Lee Bolton 

Sean wae a ee Honing Herbert J. Smith Oliver B. Land 
nm in perfect condition Torrence L. Maynard 


A Traveler for Every Fibre 











ape a 
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“IT’S THAT SECOND “O.K.” WHICH ASSURES 
- YOU EXTRA PURITY IN CAUSTIC SODA 


Working closely with cotton textile and rayon manufacturers, Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company understands well the need for purity in the Caustic Soda you 
use. It is natural that we should take exceptional care to guard the purity of our 


product by setting a high manufacturing standard. 


But that is only the beginning, for we have developed an additional process—a double 
purification—that results in electrolytic Caustic Soda low in salt content and extremely 
low in iron. When this product has received its second “QO. K.” you know that it will 


meet your most exacting requirements. 


It is supplied in aqueous solution in 8,000 gallon tank cars as well as in solid, flake, or 
ground form in drums. Our technical staff is always ready to help in all problems of 


pumping, piping, and dissolving. Why not write us today, and let us discuss your problems? 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY : Est. 1850 - WIDENER BLDG., PHILA., PA. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS PITTSBURGH TACOMA WYANDOTTE 


SALT 


F J 


PENNSYLVANIA 
A; ) Ve fs, 


ior f ( fx F he 2 
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Textile Mills take 


From the purchase of yarns to the ship- 
ment of textiles you protect yourself against 
every conceivable risk —fire, theft, tor- 
nado, embezzlement, public liability. And 
then for 30, 60, or 90 days, your capital, 
in the form of goods, passes completely out 
of your hands — beyond your control, 
with no definite assurance of payment. 


Credit Insurance guarantees the value 
of your Receivables. It eliminates the pos- 
sibility that credit losses will imperil or 
impair capital. It definitely limits your 
losses. 


APPALLING CREDIT RISKS 


Credit Insurance is essential to the tex- 
tile manufacturer. Your exposures are 
large. Insolvencies in your market are 
well above the average. With this menace 
removed, you can plan progressively, sell 
vigorously, extend credit fearlessly. Thus 
Credit Insurance definitely builds business. 


American Credit Insurance provides 
general coverage if desired. Policies are 
also written on Individual Debtors, Special 
Groups of Debtors, Non-rated Debtors, etc. 
Any representative will gladly give you 
full information. 





Ameriean Credit Indemnity Co. 
of New York J. F. MeFadden, President 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 


RAISING BRUSH FOR SHEARS 


SECTIONAL 


A revolutionary, patented improvement which, through the staggering of sections, 
permits brush to be kept in balance at all times, eliminating marring of fabric by 
horizontal lines. ALSO, new sections can be applied to old cold-rolled steel shaft. 


AND 
APPROXIMATELY FIVE TIMES MORE TUFTS 


each held in by a new construction which permits use of better-quality bristles at 


no increase in price. (Brush patented Sept. 20, 1937) 


FRANK H. HARDY 


Shawsheen Village, Andover, Mass. 


All types of brushes. Established 1869 “Hardy” brushes are hardy 
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Sanforizing Heavy Fabrics 


HHA. 















presented special | 


| UNL HOE INLAIU LURE 


| Blanket problems 


{NNLUTAAIUULUOLLHRAULUL LULU LALO 





Albany Designers 
and Laboratories 
overcame 

the problem. | 
Perfected special | 
BLANKETS | 
to meet 

this new need. 


Whether your problem ALBANY 
involves felts 

for spinning NTA 
weaving, printing 

or finishing 

the same manufacturing research | 
and research service a 
is at your disposal. 


It has meant savings solved them 


to many mills. HMI 








ALBANY FELT COMPANY... ALBANY, N. Y. 














} ‘ ryy . 
American Made Products for the Textile Industry 
Printing Blan-  Sanforizing 
, q kets Blankets 
Lapping Cloth Palmer Blankets 
Pressure Roll Slasher Jackets i 
Felts Slasher Cloth We would be glad to have one of your repre- 
Clearer Cloth Rubbing Dises 













Roller Cloth 





sentatives call to discuss ............ with us 


Signed .......... 


Add ress 


Company 
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WHY REPAIR 
ROOFS AND 
FLOORS? 





This ENDS THE NEED 
FOR FREQUENT REPLACEMENTS! 


Instead of repairing repeatedly, use Wolman- 
ized Lumber* to stop damage caused by high 
humidities and dampness. Wolmanized Lum- 
ber is enduringly protected against decay 
and termites. It lasts. 

Wolmanized Lumber is pressure-treated 
with Wolman Salts* preservative, which is 
mordanted into the wood like a fast dye. It 
won't leach out, it doesn’t corrode metal. 
It leaves the wood clean, paintable and easy 
to handle. Painted Wolmanized Lumber is 
especially recommended for roofs. 

Put Wolmanized Lumber wherever pro- 
tection is needed: for roof decking, plat- 
form decks, floors and substructures. The 
extra cost is less than one average repair 
bill. Your regular supplier can furnish it. 
We will be glad to send you full informa- 
tion. AMERICAN LUMBER & TREATING 
CO., 1414 Old Colony Building, Chicago. 


*Registered Trade-mark 


This brand 
certifies correct 


treatment 





WOLMANIZED LUMBER 
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LATEST 
LOOM 
DEVELOPMENT 


New and Amazing 


The McCann and Stuer 5 Shuttle 
Mix Single Pick Automatic Loom 
Attachment. 


With Perfect Protections Preventing Bad 
Doffs, Breakages, Cloth Smashes and 
Runners or Side Liners Getting Into 


Cloth. 


Boxes Used 4 x 2 and Original Boxes Used. 

No Locking of Boxes Required. 

No Cams, Gears and Cross Shafts Used. 

No Violent Mechanical Motions Used. 

Made for Both Equal or 2 in 1 Geared Looms. 

Fits on Drive End of Loom, Whether Right or Left 
Hand Drive. Keeping Head Motion Free of 
Encumbrances. 

Limited Range of Fancies Can Also Be Woven. 

The Simplest and Most Economical to Operate. 

Flexibility. 15 Minutes from Automatic to Hand 
Shuttle and Back Again to Automatic in Same 
Time. No Settings Disturbed. 

Weaves Better Cloth and Mixes Filling Better Than 
Hand Fed Looms. 


For Demonstration of Same Weaving Cloth 


Apply to Sole Maker 


HARRY 
STEPHENSON 


RIVER WORKS 
ANDOVER, MASS. 





| 
| 
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CONE REPRESENTATIVE 
oes right next door lo - 


In these days of changing markets and sud- 
den fabric developments, it is good to know 
that Information and Assistance are always 
at hand. The nine Cone offices are strate- 
gically situated to service the entire country, 
and there is always a Cone representative 
nearby—and ready. 


Dara CONE EXPORT & COMMISSION CO. 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA e¢ 59 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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The Newest... The Fastest... The Surest way 
of Cutting ana Shearing Warp and Filling Float 


THE NEW HERMAS FILLING FLOAT AND WARP FLOAT SHEAR 









NEW 2 


KNIFE 
Marquisette 
SHEAR 


... Two Knives...Hermas Unique Suction... 
Swivel Let-Off . . . and Simple Instant Micrometer 
Adjustments make this the finest shear of its kind. 


AND THE NEW HERMAS WARP FLOAT CUTTER 










@ Ask about the very 
efficient Selvage Loop 
Clipper for Blankets, 
Gingham, Handker- 

chiefs, etc. 


SLPFF 


A real 
Balanced Opposed Mo- 
Engineering Service tion cf Cutter Bars redue- 
Let us work on our particular ing Vibration maximum production 
cloth roc probl hangi rm : from variable speed drive for 
I i it n t ! 1 r bat and take uy ake 
tr N | 1 iz floa ize Welded 
llo | Cutter 


BRING YOUR CLOTH ROOM UP TO DATE 


HERMAS MACHINE COMPANY 


Warburton Ave. & Susquehenss Railroad, Hawthorne, N. J. CLOTH ROOM & 





Southern Rep. - - - - Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. SPECIAL MACHINERY 
European Rep. - -  Unisel, Ltd., 60 York St., Manchester, England 
Canadian Rep. - ‘Toutdities, Reg'd., 359 St. James St., West, Montreal, Can. 


are Ls. we 
Perfection in spinning can be most nearly obtained by using 


~ THE DARY TRAVELER” 


The Dary Ring Traveler Company has been in business for more than 
55 years and has been constantly improving the methods of 
manufacturing High Speed Travelers, until today we are able to 
produce Travelers of a guaranteed weight, temper and style. 
Dary Travelers are made from a specially drawn stock 
by skilled workmen with years of experience. It is 
the Dary Process with diligent watch over 
every detail and the co-operation of our 
customers that has enabled us to 
manufacture a ‘Traveler that 
is unequalled 


The Dary Ring Traveler Company, Taunton, Mass. 
Southern Representatives 

iin E. Humpheries, Box 843—Greenville, S. 

harles L. Ashlie vy, Box 420— 1tlanta, Ga. 


G. Dary, Treasurer 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN 
CORPORATION 


Established 1893 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


RAW ann THROWN SILKS 
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Our large organization plus 45 
years experience, enables us to 
assure customers highest average 
quality and continuous excellent 
service...... 
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Write regarding our complete 
line of Silk Hosiery Yarns 








SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD AND WASHTENAW AVENUES 
CHICAGO 


AAT A 
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Wm. J. Bieberle C. D. Gott N. P. Murphy 
3701 N. Broad St. 704-5 Provident Bldg. 813 Guilford Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chattanooga, Tenn. Greensboro, N. C. 
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WATERMAN CurRIER €? Co. INc. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
115 CHAUNCY ST. 40 WORTH ST. 1600 ARCH ST. 


AMSTERDAM CHARLOTTE CHATTANOOGA 
Ist NAT. BANK BLDG. COMMERCIAL BANK BLDG. 702 JAMES BLDG. 


SELLING AGENTS FOR 
AVONDALE MILLS CoOWIKEE MILLS 
Hi1cH GRADE CARDED COTTON YARNS 


FITCHBURG YARN CO. 


FINE AMERICAN AND SAKELARIDES COMBED CoTTON YARNS 


LIMERICK YARN MILLS, INC. 


Worsted, Monair & RAYON YARNS SPUN ON WORSTED SYSTEM 











machine and hand knitting 


TAR NO 


Colors available in Hand 
[french and bradford spun |} Knitting Yarns include 
White in Oil, Heathers 


and Oxfords. Also Scotch 


for 


BATHING SUITS - HOSIERY  4...ca colors in a wide 
OUTERWEAR - UNDERWEAR range of combinations. 


American. Woolen | 


COMPANY. INCORPORATED 
‘THE a ae NAME IN WOOLENS 





— FOURTH AVENUE ° NEW YORK CITY ie F 
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The Joseph Noone’s Sons Company 


A. Erland Goyette, Proprietor 





Established 1831 


Noone's Standard Roller Cloths 


2 

Insist on Noone’s Standard Roller Cloths for your Spinning Rolls. Noone’s have 
been Standard since 1831. 

Results and costs are what count most. 

Use Noone’s Roller Cloth and be assured of a Strong Round uniform yarn, the 
best obtainable. Eventual cost, less than any other covering. 

Good spinning can always be obtained when Noone’s Roller Cloth is used, as it 
is the properly built Cloth,—has the correct cushion and consistency, and uniform 
gauge. 

Noone’s is best by test. 

Many materials have been used for Spinning Roll Covering in years past, 
| but have eventually been discarded in favor of the dependable Woolen Roller 
| 

Cloth and Leather. 
Do not be misled, put your faith in the good Old American Products: Noone’s 
Roller Cloth and leather. If in doubt, allow us to demonstrate the superiority 
of our Roller Cloth and a leather cot. 
1 . 
= Use Noone’s Roller Cloths, Noone’s Slasher Cloths, Noone’s Clearer Cloths. 
Noone’s are the Pioneers in Mechanical Cloth Manufacturing in America. 
WILLIAM R. NOONE & COMPANY 





Selling Agents 
ARNOLD T. MALONE, Manager 
105 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 
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Tel 


DEERING MOLLIKEN & Go.ING. 


NEw YorE 


SELLING AGENTS 


for 


Cotton, Rayon and Woolen Mills 


GREY GOODS 
for 
Converting, Manufacturing, Jobbing and Bag Trade 
PRINT CLOTHS, SHEETINGS, MUSLINS 
DRILLS, TWILLS AND SPECIALTIES 


SPUN RAYONS 


Novelty and blended yarns in plain and fancy 
weaves, Suitings and Dress Goods 
ACETATE AND RAYON FABRICS 
FANCY COTTON GOODS 


COLORED BORDERED HANDKERCHIEF 
CLOTH 


BLEACHED AND BROWN WIDE SHEETINGS 
SHEETS AND PILLOW CASES 


WOOLEN FABRICS 


CLOAKINGS AND SUITINGS FOR WOMEN’S 
WEAR, TOPCOATINGS AND OVERCOATINGS 
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Less Card Adjustment 
Stronger, More Even Stock 


That's why 7 out of 10 mills are regular users of 
NON-FLUID OIL on cards. It affords depend- 
able lubrication that prevents wear and helps 
maintain the close and accurate adjustment of 
Doffer and Top flats. Outlasting liquid oil 3 
to 5 times NON-FLUID OIL definitely reduces 
lubricant and application costs—and keeps off 
goods in process, saving many times its own cost. 


Write for free testing sample 
and instructive bulletin 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
So. Agent, Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
WAREHOUSES 

Chicago, Ill. Atlanta, Ga. 


Providence, R. I. ~ Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. 
St. Louis, Mo. Spartanburg, S. C. Greenville, S. C. 


Standard and Special 


WOOL TOPS 


of all Grades 





ASSOCIATED 
WOOL INDUSTRIES 


FOR THE AOVANCEMENT OF WOOL 


FRANCIS WILLEY 
& COMPANY 


300 Summer Street. Boston 








9 


0 





® 
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Science, Skill, and Experience Combine 





TWO SEPARATE LABORATORIES §$are 
maintained by Globe, to assure the grade of 
dyeing service you expect from Globe. 


One laboratory is for control of methods and 
material. Another plant laboratory is concerned 
mainly with direct control of dyeing processes. 


to give you unique service at Globe Dye 
Works Founded in 1865. 


—Adopting every new discovery 
in method and material. 


—Directed by men in close touch 
with style and trade require- 
ments. 


For Every Type of Skein and Warp Dyeing 
you can depend on 


DYE WORKS 
CoO. 


Dyers, bleachers, and mercerizers of cotton skein 
yarns. Dyers of rayon, spun rayon, linen and 
novelty yarns. Also package dyeing on tubes. 


FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














CO-OPERATING 
with you in the past has 
meant better SPINNING 

and TWISTING 


for RESULTS call 
STERLING 


Represented by 


GEORGE W. WALKER 

Box 1894, Greenville, S. C. 
J. QUILLEN 

Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 














By A 
FURBER 


Earn a Manufacturing Profit 
By Using the Best 
Machinery and Supplies 


DUSTERS 
PICKERS 
CARDS 
MULES 
WOOL SPINNING FRAMES 
SPOOLERS 
DRESSING FRAMES 
NAPPERS 
CARD CLOTHING 
NAPPER CLOTHING 
GARNETT WIRE 
LEATHER SUPPLIES 


DAVIS & FURBER 


NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


THE ACCEPTED STANDARD 
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The Most Popular Sheets 
in America 


Made Stronger—Wear Longer 
Sell Faster 


PEQUOT MILLS 
Salem, Mass. 


Cotton Yarn and 
Warps . . Single 
or Ply White 


or Colored 


Codlell Meili 


Novelty yarns—of cotton, worsted, 
wool, mohair, rayon, silk—in ll 
fashionable combinations and effects 
and in many original effects. Write 
for samples. 


Sell Direct 


Dana Warp Mills... Westbrook, Maine 
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| CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS 


Bristol, R. I. 
* 


Mohair 
Worsted and 


Novelty Yarns 


Now—The Bristol, R. I., Plant of the 
COLLINS & AIKMAN CORP. 

















| 
| 


| 





THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO. INC. | 
3300 Frankford Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Yarns for all purposes 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Zephyr | 
French Spun Merino 


Representatives :— 
BOSTON—Perkins & Boland, Inc., 99 Chauncy 8t. 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 4366 Worth St, 
CLEVELAND—E,. E. Schwartz, Prospect-Fourth Bldg. | 
CHICAGO—C, F. Peffer, 222 W. Adams St. 











MURDOCK idideer iaidené 


Our latest patterned holder 
is built with heavy lugs with 
a cup washer which gives 
greater strength for holding 
automatic bobbins. 
Automatic Bobbin 
also the Regular Filling Bob- 
bin having 1 3/16 inch head. 
If you are using automatic 
bobbins write for sample. 


Write us regarding all matters 
pertaining to bobbin holders, as 
we make many kinds, and are 
sure we can be of help to you. 


| MURDOCK & GEB CO., Franklin, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Bobbin Holders for Over Thirty Years 








LUBRICATING SADDLES 
- 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


Established 1876 


BRISTOL RHODE ISLAND 
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RAYON 


Standard Grades— Lustrous — Delustred— Superfine 


Rayon Noils . . Staple Fibre 
ANDREW K. HENRY 


Boston, Mass. 


158 Summer St. 





FALLS YARN MILLS 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
Incorporated 1904 


Fine 
Woolen 
and 
Merino 
Yarns 


SELL DIRECT 


Philadelphia 
H. R. Shirley, Packard Bldg. 


Chicago 
O. J. Caron, 222 W. Adams St. 





Save Money with 
“SWAYNE” Winder 


and Redraw Spindles 


Hard fibre tips for all types of spindles— 
require no oiling—renewable at little cost. 
Use them for cleaner yarn and better wound 
bobbins. Write for samples of these and 
other Wayne money-saving textile machine 
parts and supplies, 


Spindles of all types. Wood head, steel 
head, cork covered heads and hard fibre or 

' nee steel top spindles. Let us send 
ou a anne of the type you prefer. Save 


money by ying from Wayne. 
CO. 


WAYNE MANU FACTURING 
HONESDALE, PA. 


JACQUARD CARD 
MACHINERY 


Piano Machines, Lacers 
Repeaters 


PETS PPE eae 
PERSE TET a ee 
e 


Rrra | 


PR ee Seas 


a 
a 


Y TOPS 








Mid-West Representative: 
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Better finish — 
better START 


New production methods put such a high polish on 
DIAMOND FINISH rings that starting new rings has 
become a simple matter. After a brief wearing-in, they 
permit maximum speeds considerably greater than were 
practical with the worn rings they replace. To increase 


production, install DIAMOND FINISH. 


WHITINSVILLE (4852 


gor ta 


SPINNING RING CO. 
Alakers of iinegall ae BS Swister Ri ings SINCE 1§73 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 


ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


WEIMAR 
BROTHERS 


U. S. BINDING 


TRADE MARK 
* 


Manufacturers of 


Tapes, Bindings and 
Narrow Fabrics 


2046-48 Amber Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





For... 
Curtains Casket Covers 
Bedspreads Collars 
Yard Goods Cuff Sets 
Belts Upholstery 
Drapery Trimmings 
Washcloths etc. 


H Dn 
; 
eee ae Ree ee 


Cie Le ee 


AAA 
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Improved Heavy Duty Foot 
Power Rotary Sewing Machine 
With Gear Driven 

Sewing Head 


The best possible 
machine built for 
heavy duty sewing 
on light and heavy 
cotton and woolen 
goods, wet or dry, 
cotton ducks, 
woolen and cotton 
blankets, artificial 
leather or any 
heavy fabrics. 


Machine is heavily 
constructed with base 
of sufficient weight to 
avoid the machine tip- 
ping, also ma- 
chine cut gears 
throughout 
and rubber 
tired floor 


wheels. 


a MFG. co. 


Deere eUL tnt 
= SALEM, MASS. 


ete CRU NEs Re RE LE, 





The Fastest Loom of its Kind on the Market Today 


The CIDEGA KNITTING LOOM 
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HIGHEST SPEEDS—attains speed 
up to 110 Rounds per minute and 
produces 104 yards of fabric per 
8 hr. day. 


VERSATILE—knits a wide variety 
of beautiful patterns . . . from 


1/10” up. 
BETTER WEAVING—produces a 


better quality mesh because of 
specially desiqned cams and other 
exclusive features. 


LESS STOPS— insures considerably 
less warp breakage and smoother 
operation. 


REDUCED COSTS—returns defi- 
nitely higher output of quality net 
with less waste and lower operat- 
ing costs. 












SEND FOR FOLDER 


CIDEGA 


MACHINE SHOP, INC. 
141 W. 20th St, —N.Y.C. 


COOPER 


Spring Needle Circular Rib 
KNITTING MACHINERY 


Patch Needles 


fo Y HOSIERY 
UNDERWEAR 
OUTERWEAR 


Spring | ) idee 


ie CIRCULAR 
FLAT 
RIB TOP 


All products guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


CHARLES COOPER CO., Inc. 
BENNINGTON VERMONT 
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WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
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"Evia amazingly efficient Wildman Multiple Feed 


s—"'radical improvements and 


Rib Machine otter 


ances in mechani produc- 


free 


sm that mean higher 


adv 
wellas perfect trouble- 


d better fabric, aS 


tion an 
n. These establish the 


Wildman Multiple 


operatio 
chine as 4 distinctly new departure 


Feed Rib Ma 
ing. This 16 feed 


in underwear knith machine means 
virtually 100% greater PFO 


LTIPLE duction than 4” 


e/ 


machine; 





investment only 30 


ae ie 
socom information 
rnished on request 
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NORRISTOWN, PA 
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1838 MERROW 1938 


FOR OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING WITH 
MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY — MODERNIZE WITH 
THE NEW MERROW CLASS A MACHINES 





The result of several generations of specialized effort in 

the industrial sewing machine field—combining quality 

production with high speed and low operating cost to a 
greater degree than ever before. 





WRITE FOR DETAILS AND LET 
US DEMONSTRATE THESE MA- 
CHINES ON YOUR OWN FABRICS. 


ALSO PLAIN CROCHET AND SHELL STITCH 
MODELS FOR ORNAMENTAL EDGE FINISHING 
AND CLASS 60 MACHINES FOR BUTT SEAMING 


200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
14 LAUREL STREET, HARTFORD, CONN.. U. S. A. 





THE 


|| LOYAL T. IVES 


) G | 
TRADE MARK ESTABLISHED 1874 


NEW BRUNSWICK NEW JERSEY 


This Month— Manufacturers of 


A fast growing business . . . SPRING BEARD 


ladies’ and men’s knitted | KNITTING NEEDLES 


coatings. May we give you | For Cylinder, Full Fashioned, Warp and 

some of the reasons why? Rib Knitting Frames, also Narrowing, 

| Stand, Transfer Points, and Welt Hooks 

| for Full Fashioned Machines; Slides, 

TOMPKINS BROS. CO. | Sinkers, Jacks, Guides or Flat Eyes, Sley 

Circular Spring and Latch Needle | and Milanese Points, Transfer Points or 
Knitting Machinery | Quills, ete. 


Since 1846 Syracuse, N. ¥. | Sheet Metal Specialties to Order 











% 
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3700 KENSINGTON AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








This new BRINTON is the first to produce 
jacquard-type patterns, on both face and 
back of rib fabrics. But, where reversible 
fabrics are not required, the pattern can be 
produced, on either the cylinder or the dial 
— producing fabrics particularly adapt- 
able for bathing suit materials, such as 
Wellt-Stitch, Blister-Stitch and Mesh-Stitch. 


Investigate the new BRINTON — PR (pat- 


tern rib) machine — without obligation. 
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SLCC 


(1 ME I ! 


BETTER “SEEING” ON THE JOB 


a 





Acme Products | 


for seamless hosiery knitting 






Speak for Themselves 
Machines Needles 


up-to-date Economy makers 


4) mint eae 
yo NEW CANOPY LOCALITE 


storia Sncreates 
Qa WORKER'S EFFICIENCY 


High Intensity Glareless Lighting 
Units Installed at Low Cost... 


Clear illumination, without glare, over large working areas 
is obtained by the modern design of Fostoria Canopy type 
Localites. Wherever good seeing on a worker's task is 
essential to accuracy, speed and freedom from eye fatigue, 
Fostoria saves time, waste and money. Installation cost is 
surprisingly low. Production improvement is immediately 
apparent. We invite your test .. . . A complete variety of 
Localite models are available for specific applications. 
Write for information, today. 


THE FOSTORIA PRESSED __ DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE 





ACME KNITTING MACHINE | 
& NEEDLE CO. 
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siiiialaheaal FRANKLIN, N. H. 1 
STEELCORP., FOSTORIA,O. leer cs icteian Nene le, ; 
FOR LONG LIFE... 
“Angle onal 
i a e e e S 
EQUIPMENT | 
sox minal eocipment osigwed | se 
seis dor ex ‘for all types of Knitting Machines 
tight or Vv 
Set up and 
and dee Jasper-Groz Needle Co., Inc. 
ne te, 71 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ANGLE STEEL STOOL co. } BArclay 7-1472 
330 West Street Plainwell, Mich. 
ATTENTION! ALL FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MILLS! } | FRANKLIN MACHINE CO. 
Bey eeieeansekcaeeeh ‘Engineers, © — Founders, = — Machin, 
We build up the wearing surface of all cams with PROVIDENCE, R. I. - 4 
special wear resisting material and grind to the profile $) 


of your Master. 
We recondition rollers and sprockets with our special 
LONG LIFE TIRES. 


We replace gear teeth—recondition bearings, etc., etc. 


| Ball Winding Machines Special Machinery 
Yarn and Wool Top Yarn Dressers 


CTE 


7. ee : . Spun Silk Machinery | 
We specialize in reconditioning all wearing parts on Baling Presses P pa. 
Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines. | . . Shoe Lace Tipping 
aaa ov aad a aie your machinery in | Corliss Steam Engines Machines 
proper condition. | Textile Printing for Metal and 
PARTS RECONDITIONED BY US WILL OUTWEAR NEW PARTS! sores 4 we 


| Machinery for Dyeing Rayon in the Skein 
| Package Dyeing Machinery 


THOMAS & SKINNER STEEL PRODUCTS CO., 
1119 E. 23rd Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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CRANE REPUTATION 


made in the Knitting Field years ago 
is maintained TODAY... 


Behind every modern detail of Crane Equipment lie 50 years of 
specialization in the field of Knitting Machinery. Crane superiority 
is the result of close cooperation with actual knitters, a_ close 
study of real problems in actual mills, and an ability to produce exactly 
the machines to meet all demands. 


CRANE. features are the result of long 


experience with knitters and their problems 


Crane outstanding features include patent thread — stop motions; and 
removable, hardened wing burr wheels. These and other Crane features 
are your guarantee of high speed, low cost production and freedom from 
costly and troublesome stops. Upon request we will be glad to have a 
representative call and outline just 
. what Crane has accomplished in the 
knitting field, and to suggest how the 
use of Crane Equipment can in- 
crease quality output and _ versatil- 
ity and reduce production costs in 


your mill— WRITE! 


Our Spring Needle Underwear Machine 
with Automatic Take-up is shown here. 
This machine is made in sizes from 10 in. 
to 36 in. in diameter for the production 
of a great variety of fabrics of any desired 
gauge, the number of feeds depending on 
the size of the cylinders. Aside from the 
feeds for plain fabrics the stockinet, eider- 
down and astrachan feeds are superior to 





any on the market. 


We also build improved Automatic 3-Colored Plain Stripers. Made in sizes from 75% in. to 205. 
in. inclusive, of any desired gauge; these measurements being back to back of cylinder needles. 
2) The fabrics from this machine are used for bathing suits, theatricals and athletic goods. These 
machines are second to none on the market. The Crawford stop-motion is applied when requested. 


CRANE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
LAKEPORT, N. H. 





CRANE spring and latch needle KNITTING MACHINERY 
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Two Hi undr ed Year. S Ag Q- - - Charles Maria Lacondamine, 


great French naturalist, reporting to the French Academy on his discoveries in 
Ecuador, told of the use of latex by the natives in manufacturing shoes, bottles. 


waterproof clothing and other objects. 


Today - - - Latex finds increasing application in its original field—the 


Textile Industry. The haphazard methods of another day have given way to 
modern, scientific methods of stabilizing and compounding latex, that assures of a 
finished product which embodies all the qualities of live rubber at a cost which is 


economical. 


Write today for information on the use of REVERTEX—the concentrated Rubber Latex— 
in COMBINING, SPREADING, IMPREGNATION and many other uses. 


REVERTEX CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
80 BROAD STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 





TT 2s Kiet Goiling with Compounds Containing 
LUT ae Tiie YARMOR 302° 


TTT sles ty 


yy RSIS See yt peal Yarmor 302 Steam-distilled Pine Oil are bright, white, and 
soft of texture. 


Gray goods kier boiled with compounds containing 





The use of these compounds shortens the kier-boiling time, which helps to 
reduce production costs. 


Compounds containing Yarmor 302 decrease losses, but when they are 
employed there is less loss in tensile strength. 


The coupon will bring you further information about the value of Yarmor 302 
in compounds for kier boiling. 


Please send information about the value of Yarmor 302 in kier compounds. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Hercules Powder Company 


HERCULES NAVAL STORES |. 
| 


Incorporated 


994 Market Street SR SD SE A A EO a ee ee ee ee ee @ 
Wilmington HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, 994 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


Delaware Please send information about the value of Yarmor 302 in kier compounds. 


a 
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Branch Offices: & Year Name 
Chicago * 
New York “ Company 





St. Louis 
Salt Lake City 
San Francisco City State 00-48 


Street 
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THE NAME THAT'S NEWS! 
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For full strength and effective action, ask for 
SOLVAY Caustic Soda. Every step in its manufacture 
is scientifically controlled to insure highest standards. 


ASK FOR INFORMATION ON 
Potassium Carbonate ¢« Potassium Carbonate Liquor 
Modified Sodas « Liquid Chlorine « Ammonium Chloride 
Calcium Chloride «¢ Causticized Ash ¢ Caustic Potash 
Sodium Nitrite « Soda Ash « Para-dichlorobenzene « Sal 
Ortho-dichlorobenzene 





SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


tC s -ET NEW YORK 
S en oyna x B ROS. | NC. Prana Se aes OFFICES: ee 


PHILADELPHIA 

CHARLOTTE CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH 

MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE SOAPS, SOFTENERS, OILS, FINISHES CHICAGO DETROIT NEW ORLEANS ST. LOUIS 
CINCINNATI INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK SYRACUSE 


COLLINS & WESTMORELAND STS., Phila., Pa. * ST. CATHARINES, Ontario, Canada 
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ADVANTAGES: 


Arnold-Hoffman & Company, Inc. 
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P.Q. SILICATES OF SODA can make or save 
you money. In the various textile processes 
the most frequent advantage of using P.Q. 
Silicates is the improvement in quality. 
Often they also reduce cost. 

Are you familiar with the use of P.Q. 

Silicates in your mills in the following 

applications ? 

Bleaching: The even release of oxygen with Star 
Brand reduces waste. Whites are cleaner and 
clearer, and have a better “hand’”’. 

Scouring: Rayons (other than acetates) are 
scoured safely with Metso. Metso removes all 
dirt, leaving the goods clean and ready for 
bleaching and dyeing. 

Kier Assistant: Metso hastens the wetting and 
assists in better mote removal. Many mills 
report bleach savings. 

There are other ways by which you can 

profit from P.Q. Silicates, described in 

Bulletin 178; free on request. 

ESTABLISHED 183) 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 


General Offices ond Laborotory: 125 S. Third St., Phila, Po. 
Chicago Soles Office: 205 W. Wacker Drive. Siocks in 60 cities. 


Sold in Conada by NATIONAL SILICATES LTD., Toronto, Ont. HS 


SILICATE OF SOD 
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Uniform 
Dependable 
Quality 


VICTOR 
MILL 
STARCH 


“The Weaver's Friend” 











@ BOILS THIN 


@ HAS MORE 
PENETRATION 


@ CARRIES WEIGHT 
INTO THE FABRIC 


Distributed by 


DANIEL H. WALLACE 
Southern Agent 
GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, S. C. 
F. M. WALLACE, Birmingham, Ala. 
L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 


THE KEEVER STARCH Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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“It was at about this point, gentlemen, that our Mr. 


Smedley suggested using 


P.S. May we suggest that you use Niagara Caustic Soda and Carbonate of Potash, too? 





Associated with Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Pioneer Manufacturer of Liquid Chlorine 
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ath 


PHOSPHORIC ACID 


50°, and 75°, STRENGTHS 


A sparkling, crystal clear liquid whose 
purity has established a new high 
standard never attained heretofore in 
the commercial product. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 








LIQUID 
LATEX 









Normal and 


Concentrated 


Agents in U. S. A. for Dunlop 
Concentrated 60% Latex, prod- 
uct of Dunlop Plantations, Ltd. 


CuHarLes T. Witson Co., Inc. 
99 Wall St., New York City 
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BLT TTA RYT ET 


BY CLEANING 


DYE VAT VENTILATORS 


THE QOAKITE way 


RY as they would with their old way of 
7 wen one mill couldn’t keep ventilators 
over dye vats free from slime accumulations. The 
situation was serious, for the drip from the slime 
ruined many yards of goods in process. 





Then steam cleaning with a solution of the recom- 
mended Oakite material was tried. Now, every 
trace of slime is removed so thoroughly that venti- 
lators are always kept clean and spoilage is ended. 


Have you a troublesome job to put up to Oakite 


cleaning? Write, no obligation. 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Branch Offices and Representatives in All Principal Cities of the United States 


MATERIALS & METHODS FOR EVERY CLEANING REQUIREMENT 


ws MOTH m= 


Neither Harshens Nor Injures Fibres 


Reasonably Priced and Effectual 


Kypo MOTHPROOFING CORPORATION 


30 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


NOW OFFERING 1938 PRODUCTION 
DOMESTIC 
DRIED EGG 


Only Grade A Eggs Processed 
FLAKE WHOLE EGG 
SPRAY YOLK AND SPRAY ALBUMEN 
FLAKE ALBUMEN 
Write for Samples and Prices 
DOMESTIC EGG PRODUCTS INC. 


1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
LARGEST EGG DRIERS IN AMERICA 
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WHERE-TO-BUY 


USED 
TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 


PLANT AND MAINTENANCE SHOP EQUIPMENT 
POWER GENERATING EQUIPMENT—ELECTRIC MOTORS 
MILL SUPPLIES MILL PROPERTIES 
AUCTIONEERS—LIQUIDATORS—APPRAISERS 
SPECIAL SERVICES TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 





















Bleaching, Dyeing and Page | Page Page | Page 
Finishing Machinery | Wheeler, Frank W............ oveette Paterson Silk Machinery Ex., Inc. 187 | Winding and Spinning Machinery 
OWNS: BSP iocn Keusceniaesasaaes 184 | = E. Ruan St., Philadelphia, 22 Spruce St., Paterson, N. J. | Ambler Textile Machy. Co..... . 184 
Post Oftice Box 522, Troy, N. Y. bi” - 0 Moters, Electric Bodine & York Sts., Philadelphia, 
Consolidated Products Co., Inc....183 | Windle & Co., J. H....... .184 aceneiinea Sedition. tae : Bradford, Roy H..... et ee 
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Standard Mill Supply Co......... 183 Bradford, Roy H............ 044. 186 227 W. 34th St., N.Y. C. | Kerwin, Michael...... onaeaals 186 
1064 Main St., Pawtucket, R.I } 161 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. =) | O’Brien Machinery Co....... 187 210 E. Courtland St., Philadelphia, 
Stephenson, Harry................ 182 Consolidated Products Co., Inc... .183 113 No. 3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa | Pa. 

River Works, Andover, Mass. Belvidere, N. J. . Stanhope, Inc., c 186 | Machinery Liquidating Co., Inc...179 
Upchurch & Sons, Inc., C. L.....185 | Consolidated Products Co., Inc...185 | 375 6th Ave, N. Y. C. | 33 West 42nd St., N.Y. C. 

P. O. Box 725, Athens, Ga. i ee CC | ape Meskinesy McCloskey Inc., John J..........186 
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1835 t a Philadelphia ss 49 Westminster St., Providence, Ambler Textile Machinery Co.....184 | McKittrick, Frank, GW ee 76 177 
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Solomon & Co., Inc., Robert 18] Pa. 56 Water St., Fall River, Mass. er et Bag tet yf . 
162 Greene St., N.Y.C. Pernick Co., Inc., Joseph.... 186 | Machinery Liquidating Co., Inc...179 Stephenson, Harry..... 189 
Cotton Machinery 9419 Flushing Ave., Maspeth, L. I., 33 W. 42nd St., N. ¥.C. | River Work, Andover, Mass. || ‘ 
Bryans, A, Bio... <0<5: 185 N.Y. Pn ae eee as ig7 | Wheeler, Frank W.. 1sy 
“6 Water St., Fall River, Mass. Machine Tools er se TERS OS SES SSS Ls Sp 9806 21 neEe 1835 E. Ruan St., Philadelphia, 
Gaines Textile Machinery Co. 180 (See Plant and Maintenance Shop) | 22 Spruce St., Paterson, N. J. | Pa. 
2 = te as N-Y.C. Mill Properties Sewing Machinery | Vextile ‘Machiners (General) 
Machinery Liquidating Co., Inc...179 | “", idatea P aac ; 9 Machinery Liquidating Co., Inc...179 P > ERC PFY neners 
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140 S. Front St : Philadeiphia, Pa. aaeenen a oe o., —s 18S | Silk Machinery Horton, Harold W...... 185 
Greene-McCord Corp., Edwin at ee ee a eee ae os Ambler Textile Machinery Co 184 49 Westminster St., Providence, 

Farnham ...... a ; 178 ao h + aay Inc Mes » La... .185 Sodine & York St., Philadelphia, RB: f. 

51 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. -O. Box 725, Athens, Ga. Pa Industrial Plants Corp....... ol hee 
Standard Mill Supply Co.........183 Mill Supplies Bradford, Roy H..... 186 £0 West Broadway, N. Y. C. 

1064 Main St., Pawtucket, R.T. Bay State Textile Co....... ad 184 161 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass | Langevin, George F... «<0 k84 
Stephenson, Harry................ 182 220 Hartwell St., Fall River, Mass Machinery Liquidating Co., In 179 Sun Bldg.. Lowell, Mass 

River Works, Andover, Mass. Horton, Harold W. wats 02 185 33 W. 42nd St.. N. Y. ¢ Standard Mill Supvly Co sankee 
Upchurch & Sons, Inc., C. L.....185 49 Westminster St., Providence, Paterson Silk Machinery Ex., Inc. 187 1064-1090 Main St., Pawtucket, 
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EMPLOYMENT and other “OPPORTUNITY” advertising—see page 188 
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2. ANNOUNCEMENTS: |, 


T = Purchase of the C. $. DODGE CO. «:. 1883 , 


67 Payne Street, Lowell, Mass. 
To be operated as a division of the FRANK G. W. McKITTRICK CO. 


Raymond W. McKittrick, Manager Charles S$. Dodge, Superintendent 











Manufacturers of 


English Standard Big Ben Pickers "Dodge Made" Dodge Wool Bagging Machines 
Dodge Rag or Shoddy Pickers Dodge Square Picker Pins 
Dodge Lumpers Dodge Picker Cylinders, Lags, Pins and Parts 


REBUILDING AND RECONDITIONING 
RELAGGING CYLINDERS ' 


For information, quotations, estimates and service write, wire or phone 


C. S. Dodge Company, 67 Payne St., Lowell, Mass., Telephone: Lowell, 1340 


DP eREVISED PARTIAL LIST. 


In stock at the following warehouses: 
64 Fletcher St., 324 Jackson Street, 360 Jackson Street, Lowell, Mass. 


PICKERS—Send for List of Feeds MULES—WOOL 1—D&F 72”x24 Roll D.A. Napper 


1—Gessner 66”x15 Cyl. Hi-Production 
D&F 48” Mixing Picker 2—J&B 280 spdl. x 2%” ga. Hi-Speed ,_Dble. Bed Rotary Press 

I—D&F 48” Fearnaught Picker Heavy Duty 9142” Bobbin 3 Inspection Perches 72” with 60 yd. 
io Mben 26 tue Packer ; ; 2 Clocks : 
2—C. G. Sargent 48” Multiplex Burr Picker 1—Inspection Perches 80” with 100 yd. 
i—cC. G. Sargent 36” Duplex oe 
1—C.&M. Parkhurst 48” Burr Picker LOOMS—LOOM BEAMS—Etc. 2—Tillotson Hand Perches 72” Adjust- 
1 Atlas Parkhurst 48” Burr Picker ¢ ‘RL g \ T 95 “ne able 
C&M 36” Fearnaurht cee. d a y a Ty pe 25 Harness 7—Walsh & Houston; and Houston 


: x4 Box Belt Vv ; ; Rotary Sewing Machines 
2—C&K 82 Hvy. Type 30 Harness 3—Wilcox & Gibbs Sewing Mchs. for over- 


CARDING—WOOL am 1x4 Box Belt Drive edging blankets—Rebuilt 


d Loom Beams 82”"x65,” bbl. for C&K : . oF AT 
3 1—Metr lite Style 2 r ove - 

1—D&F 3 Cyl. 48” face x 60” dia ea ee tyle 26AT1 for overedg 

Bramwell Feed Garnet Breast, 158—Loom Beams 92”x65” bbl. for C&K i—each: Merrow Sewing Mchs Style 60U 

Rubb Condenser. All iron construc Looms ae 60UD x 3 S Sty 0U 

tion. Clothed 3000—Bars C&K Box Chain S I .j : 

~ : E : -Singer N > ry Mac 2é 
near waahle iibisharns 46" face x a0" 1000—Bars C&K Harness Chain 20, 25, 26 1 nger umbering Machine Head 
imeter with Rubb Condensers. All and 30 

iron. Clothed, 102—Harness Frames 87”x14” Heddles 

D&F Single Breaker 60x60 with 1350—Harness Frames 43”x12” Heddles EXTRACTORS 

Bramwell feed, Garnet Breast All 278—Harness Frames 87%”x14”" Heddles 

iror 113—Harness Frames 75”x14” Heddles 1—King & Gerber 60” Motor Driven 

D&F Single Breakers 60” face x 48” 204—Harness Frames 70”x14” Iron End 1—Broadbent 60” Copper basket. Under- 

dia. with Bramwell feed Garnet 155—Veeder Root Day and Night Pick neath Belt Drive 
, Breast. All iron. Clothed. — : Counters 1—Tolhurst 40” Lead Lined. Overhead 
2—D&F #21 Garnet Breasts for 60” Belt Drive 

cards > 


Bramwell Card Feeds 60”. FINISHING 
Bramwell Card Feeds 48”—Rebuilt _ FOSTER WINDERS—DOUBLERS 


2—D&F #31 Garnet Breasts for 48 1 P&W 66%” Dble Shear Model ‘“A’”’, 
Cards List Savers . ei 
2—R-H 60” Floor Grinders I—C&M 66”x2 Cyl. Dble. Acting Brush- 3 —Foster Model 101 Cone Winders 
1—B. S. Roy 60” Floor Grinders ing Mach. with Steam Box 80 Spdl. x 6” tr. 
1—B. S. Roy 48” Floor Grinders 1—Windle #4 Doubling-Winding-Measur- 1 Foster Model 12 Tube Winder 80 
800—Card Spools Fibre Head 5914”x8 nz Mach. for 60” Cloth Spdl. x 6” tr. ; 
1I—D&F 60” Tape Condenser 2 Bank I—P&W 65 A.W.C type measuring 2 —Foster Model 25 Doublers 100 spdl. 
for 48 ends mach, x 6” &. 





DIVISIONS APPRAISALS e« e 


C. S. Dodge Co., Est. 1883 

Rag or Shoddy Picker Mfrs. EST. 1922 € be K G. W. 
ia kk B. A. McKittrick, Pres. Frank G. W. 
ohn A. Thomson Co., Est. 1901 USED WOOLEN AND 


Hardware and Mill Supplies 60-64 Fletcher Street 
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+ by the FRANK G. W. McKITTRICK CO. 


; C. S. Dodge, Established 1883, for purpose of manu- Mr. Dodge will remain with the C. S. Dodge Co. 
facturing Dodge Patent Hot Forged Square Picker in an executive capacity, and his 54 years experience 
Pins. Expanded in 1884 to make C. S. Dodge Rag or are at your service. 
Shoddy Pickers and soon added other items, including Inventories will be built up as fast as they can be 
Dodge Wool Bagging Machines, Dodge Lumpers, as manufactured. A new enlarged stockroom is being 
well as expanding the pin department to make all installed with complete stock of parts for Dodge 
styles of Picker Pins. Pickers, Bagging Machines, Lumpers, and English 

Mr. Charles S. Dodge, the founder, was the father Standard Big Ben Pickers. 
of the present Charles Dodge, who started with the A modernization program has been laid out for the 
firm in 1884, being associated with his father until the entire plant, including an expansion of the rebuilding 
latter's death on August 22, 1914, and then continuing and reconditioning department. 
the business alone until now, so that he will have com- SERVICE and PROMPT SHIPMENTS are to be 
pleted 54 years service with the firm next June. chiemesh-at: ol teens. 

Wishing to retire from the combined burden of sole Since 1883, the Dodges, father and son, have always 
ownership and management, and to insure the con- tried to put the best of materials and workmanship 
tinuance of the business Mr. Dodge has sold his busi- into their products. It is our aim, not only to main- 

; ness to the Frank G. W. McKittrick Co. to be contin- tain these standards, but constantly try to improve 
ued as the C. S. Dodge Co. them. 


DODGE SQUARE PICKER PINS—STANDARD SINCE 1883 


, OF EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


Frank G. W. McKittrick Co.—Telephone Lowell 445—B. A. McKittrick, Sales Mgr. 


1 —Foster Model 25 Doublers 50 spdl. | 1—S-L 160 x 3%”p. x 5 ft. Frames 1922 1—P.S. 16 x 74” p. 9x5 Flyer Reducer 
= @” oF. 5—S-L Hvy. Dble. Bldrs. for 5 ft. frame 1—H&S 16 x 74%” p. 9x5 Flyer Reducer 
271 —Foster Wood tube arms and spdls. 1—Sample frame 32 x 3%”p x 5 ft. 1—H&S 24 x 7%” p. 9x5 Flyer Reducer 
Model 12 , Caps—tubes—spdls.—top front rolls— 1—S-L 12 x 74%” p. 9x5 RING Reducer 
450M—New Papercones—Foster Nu-Taper parts—bobbins, ete. 4—H.S. 24 x 6” p. 4x8 Ring Rovers 
5M—Wood tubes 6%x1 1/16 | Spools—Parts—etec., 
TWISTING—WORSTED 
UNIVERSAL WINDERS 5—S-L #1 Ring Changeovers for 160 GILLING 
Uni #90x20 spdlsx8” bobbin. Bunch | spdl. x 3%”p. frames—NEVER USED 62—Gill Boxes in stock 
Bldrs. Serial #41,900 10—S-L 200 spdl. x 3%”p. x 5 ft. Cap 1—H&S SAMPLE GILL BOX 
2—Uni #50 6 spdls x 11” p. tube Wind- | Trap. 1918-20 Send for Lists of Kinds wanted. 
ers. 38—H&S 192 x 3%”p. x 5 ft. Cap Trap. 
Franklin Spring Spdls for #50 Wind- ee s x a fl 5 ft. Cap trap | FIBRE CANS—TRUCKS 
ars will change to 2” ing 
“— 1—PS 160 x 3%"p. x 5 t. x 2%” Ring | 52—NEW 14x24 Fibre Seamless 
JACKSPOOLERS—SPOOLS | Dolly Roll type | 2 eee aeons 






Seamed 10x36 
—Seamed 12x36 
Seamless 14 


| Caps—tubes—spdls.—parts—bobbins, etc. | ~ 
Wor. Warp. 6 drum Multiple Spoolers | 5: 





32%” 40 ends amen : ee 
2—-Sets 6 Drums each for above 48 ends DRAWING—WORSTED 857—Seamless 7x32% 
I—D&F Sgl. 50” Jackspooler—Like new. 1—P.S. 12 spdl. x 9\4”p.—12x6 15—Square Dble. 12x18x36 Cans 
48 ends 1—S-L 10 spdl. x 9%4”p.—12x6 40—Metal Clad Fibre Trucks 38x1914%4Wx 
D&F Sgl. 41” Jackspooler 40 and 48 1—H&S 12 spdl. x 94%” p.—10x6 29D 
ends 2—S-L 8 spdl. x 9%” p.—11x6 
1—D&F Sgl. 40” Jackspooler 48 ends 8—P.S. 12 spdl. x 8” p.—10x5 
2—D&F Sgl. 334%” Jackspooler 40 and 48 3—H&S 4 spdl. x 12%” p.—14x9 MISCELLANEOUS 
aniie 2—P.S. 4 spdl. x 12%” p.—14x9 2—Yorkshire Sgl. Bowl Crabs 72” 
l—each Multiple Spooler Creel 240, 252, Will have more heavy drawing soon. 1—Emerson 4 Basket Top Testing Oven 
288, 306 ends Send List of Mchs. wanted 110 V. 
Jackspools—Send size wanted. ; aeeeae? Cans 19 copper & 1 steel 
23x84” 
SPINNING—WORSTED ROVING—WSTD.—REDUCING 1—Deane 4x4 Triplex Pump 
_— 6—S-L 36 x 5%” p. 6x3% Spool Rab- 1—Spencer Oiler 48” 
10—H&S, 180 x 3%”p. x 5 ft. Frames beth Spdls 1—D&F 80x1% Jack Winder 
6—H&S. 200 x 3%”"p. x 5 ft. Frames 1919 12—LMS 36 x 5%” p. 6x3% Spool Rab- Motors 
> 6—S-L 200 x 3%”p. x 5 ft. Frames 1917 beth Spdls Warpers 
{—H&S. 144 x 3%”p. x 5 ft. Frames. 4—H&S 32 x 5%” p. 6x3% Spool Scales 
Used very little 1—H&S 24 x 6” p. 4x8 Flyer Rover | Bobbins—Spools, etc. 





*e« LIQUIDATIONS REPAIR SHOPS 


Mill Brushes 
cKITTRI K ‘. INC. 1935 Worsted Top Roll Covering 


McKittrick. Treas. R. W. McKittrick, Sec. Faller and Circle Repairing 
WORSTED MACHINERY Belting—New and Rebuilt 
Lowell, Massachusetts Rebuilding and Reconditioning 
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EDWIN FARNHAM GREENE—McCORD CORPORATION 


Announce the Complete Liquidation of the 


COTTON SPINNING, WEAVING AND YARN DYEING MACHINERY, SUPPLIES, etc. 


Of the R.H.R. and Associates. Formerly Property of Otis Company. 
CONSISTING OF THE FOLLOWING 


OPENING and PICKER ROOM UNITS 14—Hopedale & Entwistle cotton Warpers 54 in. and 1—Three Compartment dye machine, iron box 74 in. x 
Woonsocket bale breaker, style 47 with 36 in. 12 ft 60 in., 450 and 512 ends, all wooden steps. 44 in. x 38 in. each., 3 sets immersion rolls, 3 rolls 
lattice apron, following this and direct connected are 15—Ball Warpers 54 in, Creels, from 512 to 640 ends, | top, 4 rolls bottom, ea. compartment has two rub- 
Saco-Lowell vertical opener, Woonsocket condenser (cage 10 wooden steps, 5 iron steps. ber squeeze rollers. 
section), Saco-Lowell vertical opener, Woonsocket con- | 4—-Entwistle beamers. 1-—Dye Machine, iron box 87% in. x 35 in. x 22 in., 
denser (cage section), Woonsocket spirawhile cleaner, SPOOLING 4 immersion rolls on top and bottom, one two 
40 in. (Buckley), Woonsocket condenser (cage section), | 4) raper spoolers, 110 spindles, Ball tensions, 4% in. rubber roll squeezers. 
two Murray cleaners, Woonsocket condenser 36 in., ga., belt driven. ; c : | 2—Dye Machines, iron boxes, two compartments €a., 
Woonsocket rake head distributors, 3 Openings, feeding r “ TTEING IN 74 in. x 44 in. x 38 in., with four brass immersion 


to 3 Woonsocket Simplex lappers #43 with auto. feeders. 1 rolls on bottom, three brass rolls on top with rub- 


Barber Colman Warp tieing machine 4E #229. 








The other unit is the same as above with the excep SLASHING ber squeeze rolls. 
tion that the bale breaker is of H & B make with 4 : ee ING * 1—Two compartment Dye Machine, wooden boxes, ea. 
Simplex lappers instead of 3 as above. 6—Lowell Slashers 1—5 ft. and 1—7 ft. cylinders: compartment 79 in. x 19 in. x 27 in., with immer- 
All above motor driven, largely individual drive sear drive double deck size boxes, C.I., = oe | sion rolls, and two rubber squeeze rolls. 
1—Saco-Lowell—2_ section—W-3 Waste machine, apron rolls in size box, inside meas. 61 in. x 12 in. X | 4 ve Machine, iron box, 87% in. x 35 in. x 22 in, 
feed, apron delivery—age 1921. 29 in.—top box 61 in. x 8 in. x 22 in, 7 beam wood immersion rolls, and two rubber squeeze rolls. 
1—G. E., 15 HP, motor #3741852. type KT 312, form creels, head end 61 in.—cut markers all gear driven. | 1 Dye Machine, wood box, 74 in. x 44 in. x 38 in, 
B, 60 cycles, 3 phase, amp. 15.6, volts 550, speed | 1—Saco-Lowell Slasher 5 ft. & 7 ft. cylinders, roller with four brass immersion rolls on bottom and three 
1160—starting compensator.  _ a bearings, Powers regulator—Age 1933—size box 62 | brass rolls on top, and one-two rubber roll squeezer. 
1—Kitson Waste Opener—lattice feed, lattice delivery x15x32_C. I., 7 beam creel, head end 61% in., | 4 Butterworth Dye Machine, two compartments, iron 
15 in. on entering end, 17% in. on delivery end, gear driven. : box, 74 in. x 44 in. x 38 in, with four brass im- 
belt driven. "| 1-—Lowell Slasher—7 ft., 5 ft. and 3 ft. cylinders, mersion rolls bottom, 3 brass rolls on top, ea, com- 
1—Kitson 40 in. finisher picker, with 3 blade Buckley | roller bearings, tag control double size box, 7 beam partment has two rubber squeeze rolls. H 
beater and screen section. creel, gear driven. - 1—Three Compartment Dye Machine, Textile, 60 in. x 
2—Woonsocket Condensers—36 in. &—Trolley tracks & Hoist for slashers. 56 in. x 40 in., ea. compartment has two squeeze 
1—Hillard & Goldsmith—thread extractor for spinners 1—Holbrook syphon for #1 slasher. rolls. : 
waste. KETTLES ; 2--Two box Boil-off Machine, iron boxes, Textile, 
1—Hopper feeder—38 in. 5—Lowell size kettles 36 in.—65 equipped with indi- 108 in. x 51% in. x 40 in., 7 copper cans 33 in. 
1—Iogeman Bros. waste baling press, #5197, 5 ft. x vidual plunger pumps. | and one-two roll rubber squeezer. Second box, 
2% ft. x 3 ft. 1—Lowell size kettle, 33 in. x 32 in.—no agitator. | 53 in. x 35 in. x 40 in. equipped with 20 spindle 
2—Iats lap rods—47% in. 1—Lowell size kettle, 42 in. x 42 in.—with agitator. | stand, rubber squeeze rell. 
CARDS a a a ea oe ee size | 1—Hydro Sulphite Plant—consisting of: 
on__xarntes ~ a aa . on <ettles. | 1—D.0. 2 weighing plant. 
= a To /120 "ane tee ai Lowell size kettle—42 in. x 39 in.—no pump, top, | 1—Hydro mix tank. . 
Chapman Neutralizers and Cook Vacuum Stripping oan aEtator. er 1—Filter press, 32—18 in. x 18 in. plates. 
aystem. 2—Size Kettles 48 in., with agitators. 1—Hydro storage tank 4 ft. x 4 ft. 
5—Card grinder sets. 1—Size Kettle. 1—Suction Pump 1% in. Class B. 
Dronsfie oor grinde s YARN CONDITIONER 1—Scale 100 Ib. 
1 ronsfield floor grinder for 40 in. cards. : as , ; i i 
DRAWIN s Hygrolit Yarn Conditioner, Model 3AY, #1336— 1—Indigo reducing tank with agitator. 

: WING FRAME; Age 1934. 1—Mangle—3 roll—2-10 in. steel—1-12 in. Cotton, 
10—Whitin Drawing frames, 4 del. each, Metallic Toy STRIPPERS | screw set—76% in. 1 set, 30 Dry Cans vertical 
», oll, 1—% in. F. R., 12 in. Coilers. 2—Termaco Roving Bobbin Strippers. stacks—1 stack 10 can, 2 sets 9 cans—2 Idler Cans. 
= ae _—— 3 del. a. yng Top | 2—Utsman Double end Bobbin Strippers. | 1—Mangle—2 roll, 75 in. Rubber on i = e * 

Ss, 1—% in. F, R., 12 in. Coilers, direct con : iG . TES x 86 in., rubber roll in 2 sections, 1—37 in., 
nected 5 HP., 550 Volt, 3 Phase Motor. odes eee BANDING MAC HINES Bet ocie 38% in., with 1 Butterworth Horizontal steam 
SLUBBERS 2—Cole Bros automatic banding machines, 1—25 spin- | pump 6 x 8 
4 4 x >» —_ 3 > ~ : 
4—Woonsocket 11x5% slubbers, 68 spindles, 1% in Ge emt 1-11 qinte 2—Butterworth 9 can stack vertical tin cans, 23 in. x 
Bottom Front Rolls, with Leather Shell Top Rolls, CLOTH ROOM 140 in., two overhead platers, wood rolls, iron frame, 
9 in. Ga., Chain Drive 1—Elliott Folder 39 in. high front—type 1—% yd. fold. 8 delivery rolls. f 
5—Woonsocket 11x5% slubbers, 60 spindles, 114 in 1—Elliot & Hall cloth folder, high type overhead, 38% | 1—7 can dryer with 2 copper cans, 33% in. x 16 in. dia. 
Bottom Front Rolls, with Leather Top Rolls, 9 in in. x 1% yard fold. / | 2—R. B. & F. sets dry Cans—13 cans to stack 36 in. 
ga., chain drive 1—J. D. Elliot folder, unrolling head, 38% in.—1 | x 70 in., horizontal, delivery for 12 skeins. 144 i 
ran Ee 7 yard fold. 4—Butterworth sets tin dry cans, 23 in. x n., 
" INTERMEDIATES , J. D. Elliot high front folder, 38% in.—1 yd. fold vertical, 2 sets of 18, 1 of 16, 1 of 13, 2 Bundy 
8 ena 10x5 Inter. 78 Spdl., Long Draft—1934, J. D. Elliot 36 in. cloth folder. traps #54, Delivery rolls for 12 skeins. 
ie ee — a mene. with Campbell Ball Houston Foot power sewing machine— #1836. | 1—Tolhurst extractor 48 in.—overhead driven. 
wWosthnak ee tolls, 7% in. Ga., 6 Chain Drive, 2 Dinsmore railway sewing head 42 in. | 2—Iron Tanks 4% ft. x 6 ft. x 3% ft. 
12 eat akan 1 ee . Dinsmore—2 roil winder sewing head, 144 motor. | 1—Tron Tank 4% ft. x 7 ft. x 2 ft. 
“—Woonsocket 10x5 Intermediates, 78 spindles. 1%4 in G. R. Cowan—hydraulic baling press, 42 in. x 30 | 2—Galvanized tubs—1—24 ft. x 15 ft. and 1—24 ft. x 
Pottom Front Rolls, equipped with Campbell Ball in. x 66 in.—14 in. Ram. 10 ft. 
. a a ee ‘7 ae _ yg baling press, 14 in. x 18 in. x 52 in.— | 6—Pairs rubber meoene rolls, 40 in.—15 in. dia. 
. : ‘al sates, Seen aSe 8 in. Ram. 1—Patch dryer—19% in. 
Sats 1 ood Bottom Front Rolls, Shell Toy Hydraulic Baling press, 36 in. x 54 in. x 70 in. 4—Lowell Indigo Grinders 60 in. 
Os, (A in. Ba. Smith & Winchester undercut hand paper cutter, 1—Filter tank 60 in. x 60 in., 70 gals. per min., 
FLY FRAMES 36 in. x 39 in. wide. | Hungerford & Terry on iron stand, 
4—Woonsocket 8x4 Fly Frames, 96 spindles, 1% in 1—Vertical Brusher, 6 Brush, 2 Hair Brushers, 2 steel | 1—Copper tilting kettle on iron stand—25 Gallon. 
Sottom Front Rolls, 6 in. ga. chain drive. brush and 2 sand paper. | 80—Dye trucks, various sizes, wood. 
26—Woonsocket 8x4 Fly Frames, 128 spindles, 1% in 1—2 Roll Winder 48 in.—1 Guide roll stand. 3—Dye Box Racks. 
Bottom Front Rolls, equipped with Campbell Ba!! 1—B. F. Sturtevant blower—about 16 in. intake and | 1—Butterworth 4 roll Calender #41 in.—2-husk 16 in. 
searing Top Rolls, 6 in. ga., 20 Chain driven, ( outlet with piping. —2 steel 10 in. Mycock, 5 bar expander—2 steel 
Vertical driven 1—Park & Woolson—3 blade shears 48 in. rolls are heated. 
2—Woonsocket 8x4 Fly Frames, 104 spindles, 1% in 1—C & M Cloth inspecting frame, 34 in 1—Holyoke 3 roll calender 41 in.—2-husk 16 in.— 
Bottom Front Rolls. equipped with Campbell Bal! 1—Curtis & Marble Inspecting machine 60 in., cloth stee] 9 in. middle roll heated—3 roll iron Mycock 
Bearing Top Rolls, 6 in. ga., Vertical driven glass front with light under glass | expander—2 roll 40 in. cloth roller, Unwinding 
SPINNING 1—Cloth inspecting (Burling Machine) 40 in. Cloth. | Head 40 in.—1 Dampening box 40 x 18 x 60. 
4—Whitin Ring Spindle Frames, 228 spindles case 1—Curtis & Marble machine 42 in. roll with measuring | ROVING CANS 
a Sere : it 0 in. c . er 
harde ned front rolls, separators, metallic thread 1 ry eo ee Rolls 4500—12 in. Roving cans, metal tops and bottoms, kick 
boards, tape driven, clutch spindles, Mode] F ly in oth roller—2 0. 5 road t 
, a ; 2 , a . 9 | bands, no waste, seamless. 
in. ga., Belt driven. 1—Cloth roller—46 in.—2 rolls 
56--Whitin Ring Spindle Frames, 228 spindles. shell : a i LOOMS HUMIDIFIERS 
Front Rolls, Separators, Metallic Thread Boards, | *24—%2” to 36” Draper Auto. looms Aux. shaft. 39—Parks HD S Humidifiers. 
Tape Driven, Model B, 3% in. ga., Belt Driven DYE HOUSE | COOK & CO. STRIPPING SYSTEM 
TWISTERS 1—-Franklin package dye machine, 1000 Ib. capacity, | Cook & Co, vacuum card stripping system for 24 cards. 
5 a. a a _ aeeien, Knee brakes, wood cg + pa with pump and 40 HP. Motor, | — 4 = vacuum — stripping system for = cards. 
reac oards, 5 and 6 p ood Creels. 3%” ring of M. “or ¢ Co. vacuum card stripping system for 9 . 
Separators, 4% in ; ea. Band gg nr 10-—Indigo Vats 2—40 in. Rubber rolls—iron box, wood ™ neemeemnnen ' acne 
22—Whitin Ring Twisters, 140 spindles, Knee Brakes casing, with skein racks, each tub has 8 Brass | . us “SK ' : 
Wood Thread Boards, 5 and 6 Ply-wood Creels, 214 rolls—2—51x120x82 deep | 1—Ingersoll-Rand Air Compressor, 12 x 10 with After 
in. ring, Separators, 4% in. ga., Band Drive. 2—Indigo Vats, 32 in. rubber rolls—iron 144 in. x Cooler and Receiver, No. 24303, Type ER 1. 
Whitin Ring Twister, 150 spindles Wood Threvd 36 In. X 8&2 in. deey 1—Anglo American Air Compressor, 22 x 8—1 Receiver 
Board, sgl. Beam Stand, Separators, 4% in. ga 1--Two compartment bleach machine wooden box, for Vacuum Stripper System No. 34484, Type ER 1. 
Band Drive ; ; = 66 in. x 49 in. x 35% in., each compartment has | ! Anglo American Air Compressor, 22 x 8&8, for Card 
1—Draper ring twister, 160 spindles, wood thread bourd two rubber squeeze rolls Stripping System with Receiver, No. 34488, Type ER 1. 
Knee brakes, 5 ply-wood creel, 3% in. ringe, 4% 1--Three Compartment bleach machine, 37 in. x 36 in, | }-—Anglo American Single Horizontal Vacuum Pump, 
in. ga., band drive . cdi 5 x 33 in., each compartment has two rubber squeeze = : Hf for —— es. os Receiving 
Whitin dry twisters, 192 spindles, Knee Brakes rolls ank for 96 cards, No. 23982, Type E . 
Pore. Guides metallic thread Sea a 7 ia ae : 1-Two compartment boil-off machine, 1 compartment STACKERS 
3% in. ga., separators, 4% in. ga., band driv 60 in. x 41% in. x 40 in. equipped with 6 copper | 2—Louis Shepard hand power stacker, 750 Ibs 
1--Hopedale sample twister, 10 twister spindles, 1/ rolls, 2 rubber squeeze rolls and 1—18 spindle creel, = : ‘ 
spooler twisters, wooden thread board, 7 ply aa 1 compartment 35 in. x 51% in. x 40 in., with two ~ ai MOTORS 
5 in. ga., band drive. ; ; : rubber — rolls, both compartments iron boxes. | 166 Motors from %4 to 75 H.P. 
: a Sample Dye Machine 61 in. x 19 in. x 24 in MISCELLANEOUS SUPPLIES 1 
QUILLING - d in., MIs tcLLANE S 5 AES anc 
Whitin long chain quillers, 378 spindles a os ee eee ee ee ee Ree OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
WINDING 1—C.I. Box sulphur and vat black finisher, ea, 74 in. Adding Machines, Calculators, Typewriters, Desks, 
Universal Winders #50—cone—6 spindlk x 44 in. x 38 in., two rubber squeeze rolls, 40 in., Chairs, Desk Lamps, ete., and Cabinets. 
4—Universal Winders #50—tube—6 spindles 14 in., dia. overhead plater. ad iE TAN SS Ss ow 
WARPING 1 Direct’ dye ‘machine, 37% in, x 22 in, x 87% in., AR OBBINS and SPOOLS 
2—Lestershire Magazine Creel ” 460 i ; . with two rubber rolls, 34 in. on rubber—10 in. dia. . oy Eran van : 
Leverdiize Sagan els 0 ends, with lin screw set, iron equipped with overhead wooden pa Saag ld Bn Bt ACKOMITE 
twistle Lease Warner th lint . ruide : . ‘O} sETE ‘ARPENTER SHOP 
Sede and aise Warpers with lint fans, with Balling | 1—Dye Machine, iron box 87% in. x 85 in, x 22 in, | PAINT SHOP, BELT SHOP and ROLL 
i als, m driven with immersion rolls and two rubber squeeze rolls. COVERING SHOP 


All Inquiries Should Be Addressed to 


EDWIN FARNHAM GREENE-McCORD CORPORATION 


49 Westminster St., Providence, R. I.—Tel. Gaspee 1481 
Cable Address—Macordex, N. Y. C. 


51 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


N. Y. C. Tel. Murray Hill 3-2945 e 


Ware, Mass. 457 = 
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COTTON EQUIPMENT 


1—45” Model #38 Woonsocket Bale 
Breaker, 10’ feed apron 

1—40” Kitson Breaker Picker with Buck- 
ley and 2 blade Beater 

1—40” Saco Lowell Intermediate Picker 

1—40” Saco Lowell Finisher Picker 

1—40” H & B Single Process Picker 

60—40” Whitin Cards, 27” doffers, 12” coil- 
ers, excellent clothing 

30—40” H&B Cards 

15—40” Saco & Pettee Cards 

80—Del. H&B Drawing, leather top rolls 

40—Del. H&B Drawing, metallic top rolls 


12—Woonsocket Chain Drive Speeders, 8x4 
—128 spindles 


2—Easton & Burnham High Speed Warp- 


ers with 800 end cone creels 
13—Whitin Tape Driven wet twisters, 3” 
gauge, 224 spindles 
6—Collins Tape Driven Novelty Twisters, 
200 sp., 3%” gauge, motor drive 


252—Draper 40” E Model Looms, 45%” R.S., 
Roper let off, 2 bank warp stop mo- 
tions auxiliary shafts, Lacey Tops, 
Midget Feelers, belt driven, order num- 
ber over 3500. 

150—Draper 40” K Model Looms, Roper let- 
off. midget feeler, 20 harness dobby, 3 
bank warp stopmotions, order No. over 
3700 

6—C&K 42” Automatic Plain Shuttle Chain 
Looms, 47%” R.S., feelers, friction let- 
off, 6 bank mechanical warp stopmo- 
tion, auxiliary shaft. 

200—C&K 4x1 Looms, 48%” B.S., 25 harness 
dobbies, motor driven, 4 bank Regan 
Warp stopmotion, friction letoff, ar- 
range for automatic attachments, 1923 

i00—C&K 43%”Automatic 4x1 Looms, 20 
harness dobby, motor driven 

20—No. 90 Universal Winders 

1—Sipp Eastwood Cone Creel and Warper, 


816 ends, 1933 

20—20 C&K 54” Looms 4x4, 20 harness, 
motor driven 

3—C&K 96” Automatic Shuttle Changing 


Looms 


SILK EQUIPMENT 
200—C&K 2x1 and 4x1 Silk Looms, 
and 96” large shuttles 


79" 
ie, 


90” 


100—54” C&K Automatic Bobbin Changing 
Silk Looms 
100—Stafford Automatic Shuttle Changing 


Looms, 47%” R.S., 20 harness dobbies 


WASTE AND BATT MACHINERY 


Complete Modern Whitin Waste Yarn Unit 
for % to 2 hank complete 

Complete Modern Whitin Waste Yarn Unit 
for 3 to 5 hank complete 

2—48” D&F 1-cyl. Woolen Cards 

1—48”x48” Cleveland 2-cyl. Woolen Cards 

1—Set of 4 60”x48” English Shoddy Cards 
all-iron 

2—48” Bramwell Feeders 


2—60” Smith Single Cylinder Garnetts 
1—James Smith 60” wide 2-cyl. Garnett with 
Camel Back 
6—English 60” wide 3-cyl. Garnetts 
Breasts, Automatic Feed, each 
equipped with Blamire attachment 
60”x30” James Smith 3 cyl. Garnetts, 16” 
Metallic Breasts complete with Bramwell 
Feeders 
30” Schofield 
1—40” James 
Picker 
—Automatic Quilt Sewing Machines, Whee! 
er & Wilson Heads, motor driven 
-—#0" P&S Type Shredders, metallic breast 
-—James Smith 66” Cone Willows with Fans 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


with 
pair 


Lumper 


Smith Mixing & Burring 


4 %” S&W Model K 13 Step Spiral, 136N 
9- %” S&W Model K 160 N 
26—314"” S&W HH 176 N., 5 step 











it be for a small 
or an entire mill. 


Eleven Years of Experience in Buying & Selling Textile Equipment 








It is our desire to serve you in as broad 
a manner as you will permit, whether 
piece of equipment 








Solving your 
PROBLEMS 


It is the 
business to 
meeting those 





function of our 
serve you in 
problems 


which changes force upon 
time. 


you from time to 


for example: 
BUYING 


lus 
if 


service when you re- 


quire machinery 
quickly to do a cer- 
tain task and. still 


keep within a mod- 
erate budget allow- 
ance. We have for 
disposal thousands of 
dollars worth of ef- 


ficient production i 
equipment at prices G 
that will meet al- fi is 
most any budget 

limitations. 


Or, for Instance: 
SELLING 


Idle equipment 


It may be neces- 
sary for you to 
dispose of idle 
equipment to in- 
stall machinery 
you sorely need. 
Here, again, you 
may use our serv- 
ices and capi- 
talize profitably 
on our wide con- 
tacts in the do- 
mestic and for- 
eign textile ma- 
chinery markets. 


—or perhaps 
YOU HAVE 
A MILL 


that has served its purpose 
and should be liquidat- 

ei. In this we offer you 
our broad ex- 
perience most 
effectively to 
market your 
e qui pment 
without waste 
of time and 
at but a modest cost. 






























APPRAISALS 
LIQGUIDATIONS 


BUYING and SELLING |ML 
TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 





* S&W 180 N. 25 step HH 
Banner 220 N. 7 step 

" S&W Model K 220 N 

10—3% S & W-H.H. 220 N., Spiral 

30—3% Banner 220 N., Wrap 

26—3%” Banner 240 N. Plain 

6—314%"” S&W Model K 240 N. 

40—3% S & W,-K 260 N. 

12—3%” S&W Model K 13 Step Spiral, 148N. 

5—3%”"” S&W HH 176 N., 5 step 

2—3%" S&W Model K 176 N. 

53 Banner 220 N. Plain 

59—Loopers, 12 to 30 point 

15—Wildman 8 and 12 cut, 11” to 15” 
1—Set of 8 Leighton 9 cut, 11” to 20” 
5—Scott & Williams, 11 cut, 12” to 14” 
8—Cooper Type G 14 cut, 18” to 22” 


SEWING MACHINES 
12—Singer 81—16 
8—Singer 69—20 
5—Singer 107W1 


Model 





1 DO 


—3%" 





Zigzag 


WOOLEN EQUIPMENT 


1—30” Schofield Lumper 
1—Set of 3—48”x60” Lombard all-iron cards 
14—-72” C&K 4x4 Looms, 20 harness 


20—82” C&K 4x4 Looms, 20 and 25 harness 


20—92” C&K 2x1 Looms, Baker Automatic 
DYEING AND FINISHING 

1—60” Van Vlaanderen Button’ Breaker, 
Bakelite Rolls 

1—41” Butterworth 3-roll Calender 

1—42” Butterworth 3-roll Friction Calender 

1—47” Butterworth Hydraulic Calender 

1—54” 2-roll Calender 

1—63” Maag 3-roll Calender 

2—60” Kenyon Chinchilla Machines 

1—69” Sjostrom Cooling & Conditioning Ma- 
chine, 3 sections 

1—72” Butterworth 2-bowl Crab 





an Vlaanderen 7 tier Net 

1—-National 4 fan Loop Dryer 

1—Set of 28 Rusden type 23”x47” 
Cans 

i—Set of 17 Butterworth 23”x66” Tinned 
Iron Dry Cans with 5 sets of Squeezers 

1—100” Proctor Raw Stock Dryer 

1—72” P&W Decating Machine 

1—72” Klug Decating Machine 


Dryer 


Copper Dry 


i—60” Windle Doubler 

1—1000 lb. Klauder Weldon Raw Stock Dye- 
ing Mche. 

6—50” Dye Jiggers, wood boxes 

1—200 pound 6 pocket Rome Monel Metal 


Rotary Dyeing Machine, belt driven 
2—62” 2-roll Embossing Machines 
2—40” Tolhurst Extractors 
2 " Tolhurst Extractors 
1—72” C&M Vacuum Extractor 
’ Starch Mangle 
Mangle, Rubber Rolls 
1—72” Woonsocket 12-roll S.A. Napper 


1—80” Woonsocket 36-roll D.A. Napper 
1—90” Woonsocket 36-roll D.A. Napper 
1—42” Padder, Rubber on Copper 
1—47” Padder, Rubber on Brass 

1—48” Padder, Brass on Rubber 

2—48” Padders, Rubber Rolls 

1—60” Morrison Palmer Unit & Quetch 
1—66” Gessner Rotary Cloth Press 
1—60” Morrison 3-roll Quetch 

i—66” P&W Model B 2-blade Shear 


1—72”C&M 4-burner Singer 

1—50” Butterworth 30 ft. Tenter 

2—43” P&W Silk Examining, Tube & 
Winding and Measuring Machines 
Motors 


Board 
with \ 


COMPLETE MILLS 
Rayon Plant—60 K Model 45%” 
winders, quillers, etc. 


Looms with 


Tie Silk Plants—92—C&K 4x4 Looms, 56” to 
62”—600 Hook Jacquards 
Small Duck Plant—12 Stafford Automatic 


Shuttle Changing Looms, 42” reed space 
Woolen Mill—6 Sets 50—92” C&K 4x4 Looms 
with Dyeing & Finishing Machinery 






MACHINERY LIQUIDATING COMPANY, Inc. 


33 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT ... Cable Address *“LIQUIDATE 


WEST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


‘ee 


New York 
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The Mo +t DEPENDABLE wea 


yarn spinning and winding machinery 
that money can buy . . . .. . 


180 





ret a St 


‘rca 


0 UR rebuilding methods assure accuracy, dependability and 
long years of efficient economical performance. Our wide 
experience and knowledge of the market both here and abroad, 
enable us to offer Textile manufacturers prompt and effective 
service. WRITE, WIRE or PHONE your requirements, and 


get the details regarding our wide facilities to serve you. 





GAINES TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Formerly C. I. Ginsberg 


141 W. 7th St. New York City, N. Y. 





- BUY WITH CONFIDENCE . 
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SPECIALISTS in WINDING 
BRAIDING and KNITTING 





We have every conceiv- 
able type of Braiding 
machines 
for the manufacture of 
SHOE LACES, CLOTHES.- 
LINES, ELASTIC BRAIDS 
FOR ALL USES, SUCH 
AS UNDERWEAR ELASTIC 
BRAIDS, ROUND TUBU- 
LAR CORDS, MACHINES 
FOR MAKING - LADIES’ 
AND MEN’S BELTS, ARM- 
BANDS, GARTERS, LAMP 
SHADE AND UPHOL- 

STERY BRAIDS ETC. 


WIRE BRAIDING 
MACHINERY FOR’ THE 
MANUFACTURE OF ALL 
TYPES OF ELECTRIC 
WIRES. 


MACHINERY 


Y 


Rebuilt 


machinery Jowers your 


Guaranteed 


plant investment, 


reduces production costs 


and increases 


PROFITS! 
ve 


We specialize in Knitting ma- 
ehines' for the manufacture of 
BED SPREADS, CURTAINS, UNDER- 
WEAR, GIRDLES, KNITTED NOV- 
ELTIES, SWEATERS, BATHING 
SUITS, ETC.; ALL MAKES AND 
TYPES. 








We have a complete line 
of 
Winding and Spool- 
ing machinery 
FOR EVERY CONCEIV- 
ABLE USE, FOR WINDING 
BOBBINS, TUBES, CONES 
AND BOTTLES OF COT- 
TON, RAYONS, & WOR- 
STED YARNS, FOR ALL 
USES. 
We carry a complete line of 
TWINE, CORDAGE, 
TWISTING and SPINNING 
MACHINERY, EVERY 
CONCEIVABLE MAKE AND 
SIZE. 
WIRE TWISTING 
MACHINERY 


Specializing in the exporting of Textile Equipment 


ROBERT SOLOMON & COMPANY INC. 


162 Greene St. 


SAVE e e e 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
New York City 


WITH «© © ee e« e 


Tel. SPring 7-2621 


CONFIDENCE 
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Let Us 


REAL ACTION SALE 


SPECIALS 


Completely equipped Plush Plant 
CARDING AND SPINNING 
MACHINERY 


i1—Set of 48x60” all iron Lombard Cards, 
cylinders newly clothed, with breast 

6—Single Cylinder, 30x60 J. Smith Gar- 
netts, Auto Feed 

1—48” C. & M. Fearnaught Mixing Picker 

1—36” Sargent Burr Picker, with auto- 
matic feed 

1—30” Schofield Lumper 

t 

1 


1 


Picker Feeds 30” and 60” 
—12’, 20” Slat type feed apron 
1—Sargent Raw Stock Dryer, 2 section, 
Auto feed 
2—6’6” Sargent Cone Dusters 
4—J. & B. 360 spindle, 2” gauge Mules 
1—48” & 1—60” Furbush Card Grinder 
1—Portable 60” Traverse Grinder 
4—Twisters 2%” to 6%” ring, Plain and 
Fancy 
1—4 Bowl Wool Scouring Machine 
2—Schofield Rag Pickers 


WARPING AND WINDING 
MACHINERY 


30—#50 Universal Winders “REBUILT” 
50—#90 Universal Winders “REBUILT” 
6—#180 Universal Winders 
—96 sp. and 1—144 sp. J. & B. Jack 
Winders 
2—48, 1—40 and 1—32 sp. O. Lever Cop 
Winder 
1—378 Sp. Whitin Long Chain Quiller 
1—90” Saco Lowell Worsted Warp Slasher 
i—D. & F. Warp Dresser 
»—6 drum Worcester Compressor Spoolers 
4—72” to 85” Pin and Pinless Warping 
Mills 


WEAVING MACHINERY 


Harness Frames, Spools, Etc. 
LOOMS, used or rebuilt for your par- 
ticular needs 


19—120” C.&K. Looms, 4x4 box 

10— 92” C.&K. Looms, 4x4 box 25 har 

40 82” C.&K. Looms, 4x4 box 25 har. 

20— 76” C.&K. Looms, 4x4 box 25 har 

10— 72” C.&K. Looms, 20 har, with multi- 
pliers 

10—- 65” C.&K. Looms, 4x4 box with mul- 
tipliers 


14— 48” C.&K. Rug Looms, 3x3 box, 2 har. 

20—Halton, 400 hook, D.L.S.C. Jacquards 

20—Crompton & Knowles 600 hook D.L.S.C. 
Jacquards 

20—Halton, 1304 hook D.L.S.C. Jacquards 

6—Halton, 2608 hook D.L.S.C. Jacquards 

30—2 and 3 section 640 hook Single Cyl. 
Rise & Fall Jacquards 

30—Sets 22” C.&K. Beam Flanges 

i1—Cincinnati Time Recording Clock 


DYEING AND FINISHING 
MACHINERY 


3—P.&S. 2 bowl Skein Scouring Machines 

3—Rehfus Fringing Machines 

1—P.&S. Looper Festoon Dryer 

2—Kenyon 66” Chinchilla Machine 

1—Roy 65” Cloth Shear Grinder, NEW 

1—96” Roy Napper Grinder 

2—C.&M. Gas Singers. 1-2 Burner 64” 

5—15 foot Railway Sewing Machines for 
rugs and carpet 

1—66” Four cylinder Brush 

1—80” Double cylinder Cloth Brush anée 
sander 

38—P.&W. Double Cylinder Teasel Gigs 

2—66” Single Cyl. Teasel Gigs 

1—66” Steiner Dewing Machine 





DYEING AND FINISHING 
MACHINER Y—Continued 


1—5 Bowl Continuous Crab 

i—Klug Full Decating Machine 

3—96”, 36 roll, D.A. Woonsocket Nappers 

1—80”, 14 roll, D,A. Borscher Napper 

1—72” D. Gessner 2 pe. Knit Goods S.A 
Napper 

1—66%” D. Gessner Century Cloth Press 

1—D. Gessner, Jumbo type Rotary Cloth 
Press 66%” 

1—66” D.B. Rotary Voelker Cloth Press 

2—P &Ww. ,+Double Roll. & Meas. Mach. 

1—Sehoneld Doubl. Roll. & Meas. Mach 

1—New Springfield type Doubl., Roll., & 
Meas. 

2—Cloth Folders - E.&H. and C.&M 

2—C.&M. Tacking Machines 

i—90 yd. Kenyon Cloth Dryer 60” wide 

1—Hurricane Skein Yarn Dryer, 2 truck 

i—Set (19 cans) Butterworth Drying Cans 
65” face 

1—Set 142” Butterworth Dry Cans 14 cans 

1—2 truck Skein Yarn Dryer 

1—Bailey Skein Yarn Dryer 

1—P.&S. Continuous Skein Dryer 

1—66%” P.&W. Dbl Shear with list saving 

1—60” P.&W. Plush Shear 

1—Power Plush Splitter 

1—58”, 4 cyl. Hermas Shear 

1—Werner Vacuum Extractor—Sgl. Pump 

6—60” Fletcher Extractors, Motor Drive 

1—20” Sample Extractor 

4—Tolhurst Bit. Driv. Extract., 40” & 48” 

1—C.&M. 66” Wetting out Machine 

1—Smith Drum 30 arm Skein Dye Machine 

1—10# Franklin Process Dye Machine 

2—Klauder Weldon Skein Dye Machines 

1—6 Comp Cont. Warp Dye Mach. with 
Can Dryer 

1—2 Cyl. Cloth Steam Finishing Machine 

6—Yarn Gassing Machines 

1—36” C.&M. Open Roll’ & Meas. Mach 
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1$35-37 E. RUAN ST. 





12—-Beaming Frames, various widths 2—#10 Hunter Fulling Mills 

7J—Sipp Silk Spoolers 2—#11 Hunter Fulling Mills 

i—Oswald Lever Chenille Cutter 6—C ‘loth Washers - Hunter 8 string 

4—100 sp. Foster Winders Motor Drive 1—-S soaper, open type; rolls 40x3% 
#12 and #30 2—72” Yorkshire Crabs 


2—Bonnaz and Numbering Machines 
1—63”, 3 roll Calender 


FRANK W. WHEELER 


PHONE, JEFFERSON 4771 


CHUEOEOEUEUEOESEDEGEOEGEOEEEEU GER EORONOEOROEOEOROROEORDESESUREDLAURERURUREDOROEEEOROESEDEGESEOEOEEURESUGOGUEDEGEOOREOROROHSRUGREOOGUSORORIEOCUSOLOGUEGEOODEDOGOEEOE/AGEOUDUGOGUQOEOEOEGROEORGERESEGODUROGGRGESEOOROROGAURDESEGUSROAGROROEOEOLOLOOOEOUGOUDOGRODOOOUGEOHOORUGURDEDOGODLOROOOUSDDGRODORD COE OGRORODONORORONOLOROROUOUAOEOEEES 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FOR SALE 
Specials 


Parks & Woolson 66” 
Drive. 

Sargent 48” Squeeze Roll Extractors with self feeds 
attached. Like new. 

Tolhurst 48” Extractors with copper baskets. 

No. 6 Sturtevant Blowers. 

Parks & Woolson 60” Full Width Rolling-up and 
Measuring Machines. 

Parks & Woolson Doubling, Winding and Measuring 
Machine. (China Man.) 

Windle Doubling, Winding and Measuring Machine 
for narrow goods. 

Kenyon 90-Yard Cloth Dryer out to 94” wide. 

Heathcote 90-Yard Cloth Dryer out to 65” wide. 

Proctor & Schwartz Loop Dryer for Knit Goods. 

Butterworth 3-Roll 50” Water Mangle. 

Gessner 72” S. A. Nappers. 18 Rolls. 

Logeman Bailing Presses. Hydraulic. 

Gessner 66” Heavy Duty Jumbo Rotary Press. 

Voelker 66” Rotary Press. 

Foster 80-Spindle No. 25 Doubling Winders. 

Foster 60-Spindle Cone Winders. 


Motor Drive. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


2-cylinder Teasel Gigs. Motor | 4 


11 
11 


12 
16 


1 
8 ¢ 


Hughes 48-Spindle Bottle Bobbin Winders. 

Globe Denn Ball Warpers, 36”. 

Globe Denn Linker with 2 Heads. 

Roy 80” Napper Grinder. 

Gerry 48” Lumper. 

Davis & Furber 30” Box Duster. 

Fales & Jenks Ring Twisters, 200 Spindles, 31.” 
Gauge, 2%” Ring. 

Collins 200-Spindle Ring Twisters with Double Set 
of Rolls. 

Crompton & Knowles 72” Looms with 25-Harness 
Dobby Motion. 4x4 Box. Motor Drive. 

Crompton & Knowles 87” Tire Fabric Looms. Auto- 
matic Shuttle Changing. 

Crompton & Knowles 82” 
4x4 Box. 25-Harness. 

C. & K. 92” Heavy Worsted Looms, 
30-Harness. 

C. & K. 92” 
25-Harness. 

Piatt 40” Cotton Cards. 
. & K. Noble Combs. 68” 


Heavy Worsted Looms. 
3x3 Box. 
1x4 Box. 


Heavy Worsted Looms. 


Plates. 


All Kinds of Textile ities in Stock 


For further details Write. 


Phone or Wire to 


HARRY STEPHENSON 


River Works 
ANDOVER, MASS. 
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Know What You Have For Disposal 
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CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY 


takes pleasure in announcing that the new 


Belvidere Plant of the Sunbury Converting Works— 


; has been turned over to us for liquidation 








Built new in 1930. The Plant is of the latest desiqn and construction, fully equipped with Rayon & Silk 
Dyeing, Finishing and Silk Weighting Machinery. 


e MAIN ITEMS OF EQUIPMENT INCLUDE: 


5—90' MORRISON TENTER FRAMES, with hous- | 4—65” to 45” CALENDERS. 
ings. 9—RUBBING MACHINES. 
poe portal aaa | +88’ LOOP AND NET DRYERS. 


5—60” DYE JIGS. saan 
4—VAN VLAANDEREN WASH UNITS. 13—INSPECTION MACHINES. 
5—BEAMERS. 


14—72” to 54” EXTRACTORS. 
5—FLAT FOLDERS. 


4—PALMERS. 
12—2 and 3 roll QUETCHES. | 6—-TUBERS and DOUBLERS. 


All of the equipment is still set up in original operating positions including all accessory machinery 
used in conjunction with same, together with Machine Shop, Refrigeration equipment, Office Furniture 


and Office equipment. 


Your inspection is invited—Representative is on premises 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


BELVIDERE, N. J. Telephone: Belvidere 71 


42 YEARS EXPERIENCE SERV- 
ING THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Manufacturing — Rebuilding — Distributing 
ALL TYPES OF TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


for « Cotton. Woolen, Worsted, Silk, Rayon, and Knitting 


— 


Specializing in thoroughly rebuilt 
and Guaranteed “UNIVERSAL” 
Winders and Parts. 


STOCK SPECIALS 


1—Gessner 66” Double Bed Cloth 
Press, Motor Driven. 

1—Foster No. 23 Winder, 60 Sp., 
9” traverse, Motor Driven. 

3—P. & W. 66” Two-Cylinder 
3rushes with Steaming Attach- 
ments. 7 

1—Hussong 500 Lb. Cap., Raw We cordially invite Mill Executives to visit our new modern 
Stock Dyeing Machine. plant and up to date rebuilding shops where we maintain 


— ga 300 Lb. Cap., a large stock of machinery and supplies. 
LO iven. 
1—Woonsocket Napper, 100”, APPRAISALS LIQUIDATIONS 
D. A., 24 Roll. RELOCATIONS ENGINEERING SERVICE 
1—Sargent Two-Section Raw Stock 
Complete line of Testing Equipment—Mill Sewing Machines— 


Dryer, Apron 96” x 33’ with 
96” Automatic Feeder. Roll Covering Equipment—General Mill Supplies 


STANDARD MILL SUPPLY Co. 


1064-1090 Main Street Telephone: Perry 1038 Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
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Gal SEARCHLIGHT SECTION Ee 


TLC 


‘Industrial Jlants Curporation 


90 West Broadway 


USED AND RECONDITIONED 


TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


for Domestic and Export We buy and sell all types of Textile Machinery 


WE INVITE 
INQUIRIES 


Liquidators and Exporters 


OUCGEAGDANAURADEEOUEOEA EAU ERA ERI EEAitE CUUEULETONEA erate CUUUEETECLAEUEUE EATER 


Saco-Lowell 3 Beater Single Process i i 
Pickers; rebuilt 1934 with psrencrerd S = Seis 
reserve, pedal eveners, ball bearing 


beate fan, ellent condition 


—Economy Wass te Baling Ria 


20—Saco-Lowell 40” Cards, 12” coilers 


3 ‘Mauteche 80”—36 Koll D. A. Nappers : 


6—Whitin D-3 Combers 


E H. WINDLE & COMPANY * i 


= 231 
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Pe ed 


: § 


nd us your inquiries—we, no doubt, ha 


what you requ 


extile Machin 
Teleph« aa 6464 
South Main St. 


me SALE 
r Wheels, a 


ll 
= ales Needle Kn ittin —y ‘Machine parts. 
= Tothur 
= Mixing 


st 9m tor rs. 
and 


= r Pic 
= Spring an . La teh oe _ Knitting Machines. 


. th 
= Used 


TeeeAPeRe Neen OODAOEOEORGEOROROADOOADEDEOROROROAOERESAOOEOROSEROSOEURORL ORO RGEGEOEOEOAOGOEDODRONOEOGEROREE.” 


etc 
Textile Machir th of all kinds. 
A. J. CADY 
Troy 


Providence, R. I. i : 


_ \ RELIABILITY 


Phone: BArclay 7-4132 


Cable: INPLACORP New York, N. Y. 


and Equipment, ranging from individual machines 
to complete mills. Our activity comprises all 
branches of equipment. 


for Spinning, Weaving, and Finishing 
of Cotton, Wool, Silk, and Synthetic Fibres 


Our 30 years of specialized experience in apprais- 
ing and liquidating plants of all kinds, plus a 
thorough knowledge of the foreign textile produc- 
ing centers enable us to do a first rate consulting 
engineering job. 


Complete Plants Our Specialty 


in 
TEXTILE 


MACHINERY 


26 years 8 GEO. 


EXPERIENCE EQUIPMENT . 


& LANGEVIN 


SUN BUILDING 
LOWELL, MASS. 
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WE SPECIALIZE IN 


Winders and 


, Throwing Machinery 


A 


ALL MACHINES 
REBUILT 


MBLE Tears e 


MACHY. CO. 


or. Bodine & York, Philadelphia, Pa. i 220 HARTWELL ST. 


BAY STATE TEXTILE CO. 
— MACHINERY — 


BOBBINS — SKEWERS — SPOOLS — SUPPLIES 
New and Used, Reclaimed, Repaired, Refinished 
WE OFFER YOU 
GUARANTEED PRODUCT—RELIABLE SERVICE 
FIRST COST SAVINGS 


(OFFICE — FACTORY — WAREHOUSE) 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 
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LIQUIDATING 


Real Estate @ Machinery e@ Equipment 
Printing . Finishing ° Bleaching ° Dyeing Equipment 


IMPERIAL PRINTING AND FINISHING Co. 


Mill Street, Cranston, Providence, R. I. 





7—Rice, Barton & Fales Printing Machines, 2 to 9 500—Copper Dry Cans, 120” to 42” face. 
colors. 6—Textile Dye Padders and Water Mangles, 2 and 


00— ; ” fhe ” 20” 3 roll. 
oe ee ce meet, to 6 ton, 10" toe 25—Simpson & Textile Batchers. 
a 10—Elliott & Hall Flat Folders, air lift. 
5—Butterworth & W. J. 90’ Swing Tenter Frames. . 


z e 4— Windle 54” Doublers. 
6—Copper Jacketed Color Kettles, 75 to 150 gals. 


2—Butterworth Singers, Kemp Burners. 
3—Butterworth & Textile Agers, 30’ to 24’. 2—Morrison Button and Spiral Breakers. 
3—Open Soapers, with dry cans, padders, etc. 


10—Butterworth & Textile Hydraulic Schreiner, 
3—Rodney Hunt Rope Soapers, &’ to 10’. 


Friction, and Finishing Calenders. 
1—-Butterworth 60’ Mercerizing Range. 


18—Textile 50” Dye Jigs. 
100—Foxwell Guiders, electric Guiders, Mycock & MISCELLANEOUS 
Barrel expanders. 


; : . Machine Shop, Carpenter Shop, Office Equipment and 
Complete Bleach House with ten Kiers, 5-ton to 3/2-ton, Furniture, Foxwell Guides, Brushing Machines, Mycock 
Heaters, Bleach House Washers, Squeezers, Pilers. Expanders, Thermal Heating Units, Sewing Machines, 
Complete White Room, including 3 sets of forty 120” 


Wooden Shells, Pumps, Motors, Electric Equipment, 
Copper Cans, Water Mangles, Scutchers, Brushing Winders, Pilers, Poteyes, Pleaters, Laboratory Equip- 


Machines, etc. ment. 
Representative on Premises—Arrange to inspect. 


CONSOLIDATED PrRopucTs COMPANY INC. 


P. O. Box 216— Providence, R. I. 


PTT 


Telephone Hopkins 2600 
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TIMMS 
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We Own and Offer for Sale at FOR SALE 
Blood Knitting Mill, Amsterdam, N. Y. wba 


27” doffers—Clothing in good cond. 
2—34” Saco-Lowell High Back Hopper 2—Saco-Lowell Distributors for two 
Feeders Hoppers. 


350—DRAPER MODEL “K” LOOMS 
(1928) 47%” reed space. Looms 
have latest type equipment. 


2—38%" Saco-Lowell High Back Hop- 


32—Deliveries Saco-Lowell Drawing, 1917 


500—DRAPER MODEL “E” LOOMS, 


4—Saco-Lowell 2-Beater Breaker Pick- 


34” High Back Hopper Feeders, 
equipped with 2—5 HP G.E. Motors, 


4—Saco-Lowell Finisher Pickers, 2— 


ice, 12” coilers, good condition. | (Last ficure 


3—Sets Card Grinders including Drum | first class, 
Grinders for Saco-Lowell and Whitin 





> 
7—NaSmith Combers, 12” Coilers, | Pump. 
leather top rolls. 


i—Sliver Lap Machine. 


1—Ribbon Lap Machine. 


H.P., 1—20 
2—#1-A Saco-Lowell Condensers with 
built-in Fans. 


P. O. Box 725 
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neat 49 Westminster Street 
Providence, R. |. 
Telephone, GASpee 5491 


MACHINERY 
and SUPPLIES 





_PUeenccnncensccnansncusnscecccsncseeceseess 


per Feeders model, 4 deliveries 
coilers, metallic top rolls, 1%” Roll. 


ers, 2—1917, 2—-1913 model, with 2—11x5% Saco-Lowell Slubbers, 64 
| Spindles each, 1917 model. 


ball bearing Beaters. 3—9x4% Saco-Lowell 


120 Spindles each, 1917 model. 


1917, 2—-1913 model, ball bearing 1—9x4% Saco-Lowell Intermediate, 112 a ian 3 : ‘ ; cs 
Kirschner Beaters, Motor driven. | Spindles, 1917 model. 16 spindles, equipped for wet work. 
20—Saco-Lowell 40” Cards, 1917 model, 100—Steel Clad Trucks, Fibre, 5614x18%x 1—HASKELL-DAWES 5x7 TWISTER, 
equipped with Firth Stripping Dev- 24”; 46x19x27; 47x23x24; 37x16x22. 12 spindles, equipped for wet work. 


depth.) Absolutely 


: 1—50 lb. Franklin Package Dyeing Ma- 
Cards. chine, belt driven, 


i—Hurricane Philadelphia Drying Co. 
Package Dryer, single Truck 


| Motors—1—7% H.P., 1—10 H.P., 1—15 


all 3 phase, 60 
cycles, 440 volt, can be changed over 
to 220 volt, $8.00 per H.P. 


Cc. L. Upchurch & Sons, Inc., Athens, Ga. 


List with us your surplus equipment and supplies 
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HAROLD W. HORTON 
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454%4” reed space—four-bank reagan 
stop motion—lacey top, auxiliary 
shaft, Midget Feeler. 


per head, 12” 


3000—DRAPER and C&K LOOM BEAMS 


Intermediates, in any width desired. 


1—BROWNELL MOD. “G” TWISTER, 


1—LUTHER double-brush THREAD 
DRESSER, 98 spindle take-up. 


complete with Ball bearing. 


250M—SPINNING RINGS, #1 and # 


flange. Size: 1%” to 2”. Also 


9 


Holders if desired. 


A. F. FYANS 


Textile Machinery 


(Office and Warehouse) 


56 Water St. Fall River, Mass. 
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HOSIERY EQUIPMENT 


USED OR KEBUILT 
Knitters: Ribbers: Loopers: 
Seamers: Boarding: Dyeing. 

Send for Bulletin No, 121 
Special attention to export trade 


C. M. FRENCH 


Commercial Trust Bidg., (5th & Market St. 
Philadelphia, P 
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SURPLUS MACHINERY 


Over 1750 Items Located in F 
SPECIALS: 

3-Cylinder, all iron Card, 48”x60” 

Iron Creels for 8” and 10” packages 

Foster Winder taking 10” tubes 

Lazenby Cop Winder 

Reliance Warp Dye Machines 

Blowers & Fans 

Whitin Quillers, 378 ends 


COLLINS & AIKMAN CORPORATION 
Manayunk, Phila., Pa. 


our Plants 


2 


<ONDOEREREOEOEOEOOOEOEOEDEDEOOOEDEOGESECEOSOROEOEOOOEOHORCOONOROODAUGAGEDEGHONOEOHOGOEOESREGEORORTOOROSER. 
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Air Compressors: 355—676—1300—1708—220 
Boilers 100—200—400—600—1200 HP B&W 
1 yd. Northwest Cat. Gas Crane 40’ Boom 

25 Ton American Locomotive Crane. 

40 ton Baldwin S. T. Std. Ga. Locomotive. 
2 Complete Coal Pulverizing Plants, 

600 HP. B&W, 230 lb. Boiler. 

2500 GPM Scaife Water Softener. 


% yd., 1 yd. 1% yd. Clam Shell Buckets. 
R. C. STANHOPE, INC. 
875 6th Ave., New York, N. Y 
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SPECIAL PRICE SALE 


Jack Screw Schreiner Calender 2 rolls, 43” 


Hydraulic Calender 4 rolls, 60”, with 
pump and accumulator 
Two husk Calender Rolls (NEW) 352 


face 


WILLIAMS 
570-7th AVE., N. Y. C. 
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FOR SALE at Big Savings 


30—S & W Model K 31%” 260 N 
10—S & W Model K 3%” 240 N. 


10—S & W Model K 3” 220 N 
with French Heel, Fashion mark 





10—Union Special Seamers 41200-A, 

25—Merrow Machines 60-S, 60-UD. 

50—Banner Split-foot 3144” 240 N. 
and 20—Banner Jacquards 2%,” to 3%”. 


Narrow Sole Devices. 10—Banner Diagonals 312” 200 N. 
15—S & W Model H H 3%” 176 N 50—Banner Footers 2%” to 3%” 
15—S & W Model H H 3%” 220 N 6—Banner 12-step Ktrs. 34%”, 3%”. 
50—S & W Model RI 3%” 140 N 50—Steady Dial Loopers 8 to 26 Pts. 
3%” 150 N. 3%” 176 N. 500—Wildman and Brinton Ribbers. 
30—S & W Model B-5 160, 176 N 17—Standard H Ktrs. 24%” to 3%”. 
50—S & W Model B-3, 2%” to 3%” Paramount and Philadelphia Forms. 


JAMES SLAYBAUGH, 5416 Lena Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TOMPKINS SPRING NEEDLE TABLES and EQUIPMENT 


Burrs—C ylinders—Jack Wheels—Special Attachments 
(Fullest Assortment of Spring Needle Equipment in the Country) 


New and Used Finishing Equipment 


JOSEPH PERNICK CO., INC. 


Textile Machinery 


5419-21 Flushing Ave., Maspeth, L. I., N. Y. Evergreen 7-6816-7 
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JOHN J. McCLOSKEY, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY OF ALL TYPES 


APPRAISALS WOOLEN—WORSTED—COTTON LIQUIDATIONS 
NEW AND USED 
Philadelphia Office: 140-142 So. Front Street. Factory Warehouse: Collingswood, N. J. 


UNEOORORODOSOEOEOEOEOEROGOGORGEOEGEOEOEOEGDOORORUESEGUGEGUOOSOROEORONORGEOU OURO ROGOROROROSOAGOOROOOGEROGESEGOGRGHORGOEOEEGERGREROeGHOROEOEOEOOOUEORORED 
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MICHAEL KERWIN 
210 E. COURTLAND ST., PHILA., PA. 


GOOD USED TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


SPECIALIZING IN WORSTED MACHINERY 


annenenene 
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MOTORS FOR SALE 


Liquidating Amoskeag Mfg. Company Plant 
at Manchester, N. H. 


1,000 General Electric 1 H.P. 220 volt, 1,800 r.p.m., 3 phase, 60 cycle, Type 


KT 113 Form C Loom motors. 


\lso several thousand additional motors up to 250 H.P. Send us your inquiries. 
ERNEST T. KIMBALL 
AMOSKEAG INDUSTRIES, INC. 
MANCHESTER, N. H., U.S.A. 
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New “SEARCHLIGHT” 
Advertisements 
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ENTIRE RAYON AND SILK 
WEAVING PLANT FOR SALE 


Formerly The Haskell Silk Mills, 
Westbrook, Maine 


76-—-Latest Type C.&K., 2x! Box, 54” Looms, . : 
20-harness double index dobby, 6-bank elec must be received by March 4th, to 
trict stop, feelers, ball bearings, shock ab . s ° 
sorbers, D, & N. pick counters, % H.P. 550 appear in the March issue. 


volt Motor Driven. 


12—C.&K., 68”, 4x4 Box Looms, 25-harness dobby, 
% H.P. 550 Volt Motor Driven. Ball bearings Address copy to the Departmental 
8-290 Universal Winders. o.% 
Johnson Slasher. Advertising Staff 
Hermas Shear. Auxiliary equipment. 
Write for Specifications and Prices to mere = . 
rEXTILE WORLD 
ROY H. BRADFORD ; 
330 West 42d St., New York City 
161 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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FOR SALE 


Crompton & Knowles Box Looms 


Sh ciel 









WINDERS 






(4x4 and 2xI}) 
54’— 56’— 60’— 62’— 64” REED SPACE 


EQUIPPED WITH 20 OR 25 HARNESS e DOBBY OR GEM HEAD ¢ SINGLE 
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OR DOUBLE MULTIPLIERS ¢ BELT OR MOTOR DRIVEN 


Any Quantity of Looms You Require 
All Looms Reconditioned and Guaranteed Subject to Prior Sale 


SEAF XC 


JACQUARD MACHINES 






(é 


e FIX YOUR OWN PRICE e 


THROWING AND 
SPINNING MACHINERY 








no reasonable offer refused 


PATERSON SILK MACHINERY EX., INC. 


SUPPLIES, MOTORS 





22 SPRUCE STREET ---- PATERSON, N. J. 
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SPECIAL OFFERINGS 


1—-Hunter Wool Scouring Machine, 4-Bowl 
1—Sargent Raw Stock Dryer, Sgl Apron, 72”, 1917. 
1—Sargent Cone Duster 7’. 
1—James Smith Garnett, 3-Cyl. 60x30. 
1—James Smith Garnett, 8-Cyl. 40x30 
1 & M. Fearnaught Picker 48”. 
2—Kitson Waste Dusters, Feeds & Condensers. 
7—Set Cleveland Worsted Cards 48”x48” 
10—J. & B. Mules 360 spdis. 2%” ga. 1915 
;—Prince Smith Combs, Ball Bearings, 1919 
2 Alsacienne Intersect. Gill Boxes, Dbl. Balling. 
4—Worcester Compressor Spoolers, 6-Drum, bee”. 
8—Univ. Winders, #90, Bunch Blidrs, 8%” Bob. 
2—Lowell Cone Rovers, 8x4, 64 Spindles 
2—Collins Bros. Fancy Twisters, 200 spdls. 2” 
ring, Double Rolls. 
2—Foster Cone Winders, 100 spdis. #30 
1—Foster Tube Winder, 100 spdis. #30 
27—C. & K. Looms 82”—25 harness 4x4 box, m.d. 
25—C. & K. Looms 78”—20 harness dobbies, 2xl 
Box Automatic. 
23—C. & K. Loems 72”—20 harness dobbies, 4x1 
Box Automatic. 
15—C. & K. Looms % Axm. Carpet, complete 
overhead equipment. 
5—C. & K. Looms 12/4 Tapestry Velvet, with 
Jacquards, 
1—P.&W. Semi-Decating Mach., for Knit Goods. 
1—Gessner Full Decating Machine, 72” Complete 
with Winding. 
1—Heathcote Cloth Dryer, 80” 120 yds. 
1—Cooling and Conditioning Machine, all metal. 
— Extractor, 48” Copper Basket, Motor 
drive. 
1—C. & M, 4-cyl. Sand. & Polish. Mach., 66%”. 
1—P & W. Shear, Double Cyl. 66%” Model A. 
1—Voelker Rolling & Measuring Machine, 621%” 
100 yds. 
1—Arlington Crab 6-Bowl % wide. 
1—K-W_ Stock Dyeing Machine, 1000 Ibs. 
3—Franklin Process Package Dying units, com- 
plete with Dryers, Winders & Extractor. 1— 
250 lb. 1—500 lb. 1—50 Ib. 
3—Franklin Process Jack Spool Dyeing units, 
complete with Drvers and Spoolers. 1—500 Ib. 
1—250 Ib. 1—75 Ib. 
ALSO: Large lot of Loom Beams, Harness 
Frames, Chain Stuff, Bobbins & Spools. 


NATIONAL Sey COMPANY 
4 Market Sq. Tel. G te p Providence, R. | 
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FOR SALE 


Lead Lined—40” Tolhurst Extractor 
—in perfect condition 


MARSHALL’S INC, 
240 Chestnut St., Springfield, Mass. 
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POWER 
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HOWE BROTHERS 


227 W. 34 St., New York City 


Turbines, Generators, 
Tt a . 
Hngines, Motors, High 
Pressure Boilers, Trans- 
formers, Ete. 


Send Us Your Inquiries 
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MACHINE 
TOOLS 
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MACHINE TOOLS 


Power Plant Equipment 
Send for stock list #737 


HE ©’ BRIEN MACHINERY Co. 


113 N. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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POSITION VACANT 


(See also Opportunity Offered) 








WANTED — Superintendent with 

weaving experience for small mill. Must be 
practical and capable. Give age, education, 
training, apprenticeship, experience, and refer- 
ences. P-45, Textile World, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. 


worsted 


POSITIONS WANTED 


FIRST CLASS DYER on piece goods can 

handle acid union direct acetate and bath- 
ing suits, colors, 15 years’ experience. Mar- 
ried, age 37. Best references. PW-17, Textile 
World, 330 West 42nd Street, New York City. 





REDUCE PERCENTAGE of seconds and im- 

prove quality of product. Superintendent 
with over forty years’ experience in cotton 
carding, spinning, designing, and weaving de- 
sires position with manufacturer of cotton, 
rayon, or silk fabrics. PW-30, Textile World, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York City. 





FIXER FOREMAN, 10 years’ experience on 
Banner Knitting Machines also experienced 
on loopers, ribbers and sewing machines. Now 
employed. Age 27, married. Desires making 
change. Can go anywhere. PW-44, Textile 
World, 520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





THOROUGHLY TRAINED and capable ac- 

countant, eight years’ mill experience desires 
position as textile accountant. Very efficient 
cost man. Address B. E. O’Dell, Box #17, 
Ware Shoals, S. C. 
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SELLING 


OPPORTUNITIES 
OFFERED—WANTED 


Selling Agencies—Sales Executives 
Salesmen—Additional Lines 


TF AUCOOUAOEEAOHOREOREGEDEGHOODEOEGEDROEGOOEGSOESEDEOUEOEGORSOREOEOROEOROROEDEOROOOROROECEDOSESOOtONSEOEOOED 


OPPORTUNITY OFFERED 


CORDURUUEOOUNOEDEOEOROO RON OOEOEONONED 
OOEUEOERENEOEOEORONOOROROOOOSOROROED 





MANUFACTURER of high quality full fash- 

ioned silk stockings wishes to secure a sales- 
man, on commission basis, with knowledge of 
retail stores and buyers in the following 
localities; Southeastern states, preferably with 
headquarters in Atlanta, Ga.; South Central 
states, preferably with headquarters in Dallas, 
Texas; Middle Western states, preferably with 
headquarters in Chicago, Illinois. Representa- 
tives may have another line providing it is 
nonconflicting. teply with full particulars to 
Box SW-46, Textile World, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York City. 


WOOLEN YARN MILLS! 


Selling Agent with established trade is open to 

represent Spinner of Commercial Wool, Merino, 

Rayon and Novelty blends Knitting Yarns in 

Philadelphia and New York, on a commission basis. 
RA-43, Textile World 

330 West 42nd St., New York City 
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PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICES 


CHEOUOEOOCOREOERUHOCTEOHOEOOEOECHEOORORORE® . 
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_ COUREUEONDEREOEOECHOEOROpOORED 


DR. ERWIN J. SAXL 


CONSULTING PHYSICIST AND CHEMIST 
FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Testing and Developing 
Products—Raw Materials—Processes 
Analyses and Recommendations 
Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence, R. IL. 

Phone: GAspee 7817. DExter 4717 
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EMPLOYMENT : 
BUSINESS : 


UNDISPLAYED 
10 CeNnTs A Worp. 





employment only) 
payable in advance. 


count as 10 words. 
Discount of 10% 





Over Forty Years of 
Dependable and Confidential 





Liberty 6547 





(POSITION WANTED) 


MILL EXECUTIVE 


Aggressive, ambitious, reliable young 
man, 38 years of age, would like to 
become affiliated with a good progressive 
company in an executive capacity. Has 
successfully held responsible positions and 
handled difficulties in all stages of manu- 
facturing. Prepared to meet present day 
conditions and management problems. 
Particularly adept at selecting and 
organizing help. At present employed. 
Excellent references. 


PW-42, World 
330 West 42nd St., New York City 


Textile 






SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


(Classified Advertising) 


“OPPORTUNITIES” : tgeo"or'Resace 


RATES —— 
MINIMUM CHARGE $2.00 
Positions Wanted (full or part time salaried 
1% the above rates 


Boz Numbers—Care of publication New 
York, Chicago or San Francisco offices 


if full payment is made 
in advance for 4 consecutive insertions. 
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EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


for textile mills, converters and selling houses requiring managers, superinten- 
dents, stylers, designers, salesmen, overseers, second hands, fixers, etc. 
’Phone, wire or write us your personnel requirements. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 
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PROPERTIES 


FOR SALE — WANTED 
FOR RENT 





BUILDING FOR SALE 


Located in small Georgia town 





@65 x 173 brick and steel construc- 
tion plus basement for storage. 
Price $15,000. $2500 cash, balance 
over a period of ten years. Re- 
duced annually 





@ldeal for Sewing and small Knitting 
Plant 


Taxes exempt for five years 
Cc. L. UPCHURCH & 
SONS, INC., 


P.O. Box 725 





Athens Ga. 
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MILL WANTED 


Complete small to medium size woolen 


mill wanted. 82”-92” looms. All de- 
tails and prices requested. 
BO-40, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
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FOR RENT 


FINISHING PLANT 


Equipped with machinery for bleaching. dyeing, 
printing and finishing cotton cloth. Ample floor 
space available for rayon or other equipment. 
Daily trucking service to New York City. Will 
cooperate with responsible parties. Non-union 
labor. Financial ability, previous experience and 
references required in first letter. Good opportunity. 
FR-987, Textile World 
id St ‘i 





York City 
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DISPLAYED 
Individual Spaces with border rules for 
prominent display of advertisements. 

Pie wees eee ew eig'e e $6.00 
POOR 66 iw 640 00s eee aoe 
RRUNOS 5.5 005.04 eer eeas 


1 inch 
2 to 3 
4to 7 
An advertising inch is measured vertically 


on a column—3 columns—30 inches to a 
page. 


5.50 per inch 


Contract rates on request. 











» Mass. 


WANTED 
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WANTED 


CAN DRYER 


Good condition; up to 60 cans; preferably 
150” wide—23” in diameter. Price must 
be reasonable. 
W-39, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York City 
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WANTED 


Quantity Wildman 28 Cut Circular 
Knitting Machines, suitable for 
Rayon Underwear Fabrics in 12, 
13, 14, 17 and 26 inch cylinder 
size. 


W-47, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York Cit 


SU 
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between 


now and 
March 4th 


—If 


have an 


you find that you, too, 


Employment 

Equipment 
or Business 
“Opportunity” 


to offer textile industry plants or per- 
sonnel, why not advertise it in the 
Searchlight Section of the next issue 
of TEXTILE WORLD? 

Advertisements received until the 4th 
appear in the March issue for the 
attention of the 10,000 and more readers 
of TEXTILE WORLD who look to these 
pages month for 


special 


can 


every news of current 


“opportunities.” 


| 
| 
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SAYLES FINISHING PLANTS, Inc. 


SAYLES BLEACHERIES 

GLENLYON DYE WORKS 

GLENLYON PRINT WORKS 

GLENLYON YARN DYE WORKS 
SUBSIDIARY 

SAYLES BILTMORE BLEACHERIES, INC. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


SAYLESVILLE, R. I./ 
SAYLESVILLE, R. I. 
PHILLIPSDALE, R. I. 
PHILLIPSDALE, R. I. 


BILTMORE, N. C. 
72 LEONARD ST. 


Plant A 


Plant C 
Plant E 


NEW YORK CITY 


SAYLES BLEACHERIES 


Bleachers and Finishers of Cotton Fabrics in all 
weights and widths. Rayon, Silk and Colored Yarn 
Novelties, treated to bring out best results. Per- 
manent, transparent and opaque finishes applied on 
large variety of fabrics. 


GLENLYON DYE WORKS 
Mercerizers, Dyers and Finishers of Cotton Goods 
and Rayon and Celanese Fabrics. Vat Colors with 
maximum fastness to light and laundering a specialty. 
Also special Sun Fast and Tub Fast Colors. Printers 
of Pleisse. Originators of “Shrunk” Finishes under 


well-known brand of “Sayla-Shrunk.” 


GLENLYON PRINT WORKS 


Bleachers, Dyers and Printers of Fine Cotton Goods 
and Fabrics of Silk and Cotton. Special department 


for handling of Crepe Fabrics with Rayon, Celanese, 
or Silk, in order to produce the latest effects in dyeing 
and printing. Vat Color printing on the finest fabrics. 


GLENLYON YARN DYE WORKS 


Bleachers, Mercerizers and Dyers of Cotton Yarn in 
ball warps and skeins. Also Package Dyeing. Rayon 
and Natural Silk Yarns treated for all purposes. 
Colors fast to bleaching a specialty. Complete line 
of Vat Colors, and special shades for any require- 
ments. Beamers, Warpers, Quillers and Winders. 
SUBSIDIARY 
SAYLES BILTMORE BLEACHERIES, Inc. 
BILTMORE, N. C. 


Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers of Cotton and Rayon 
Fabrics, and Manufacturers of Sheets, Pillow Cases 
and Quilts. 

FOR GENERAL INFORMATION ADDRESS 


SAYLES FINISHING PLANTS, INC.,, Saylesville, R. 1 


ee NBER ANA 
S00) 8 on SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA. 


ECONOMY BALER CO.,Der7, [|] ANN ARBOR .MICH.U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
Philadelphia Office: Drexel Bldg. 


Boston Office: 601 Atlantic Ave. 
Other Sales and Service Branches in most Important Cities. 


New York Office: 100 Gold St. 
Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 















(7 HAS BEEN 
AN /NVALUABLE 





6¢ P NVALUABLE to us, especially at this time 

| when we are just becoming organized. 
... To express ourselves plainly, we do not 
know just what we would have done without 
having your book to refer to.” 

INVALUABLE to this newcomer—invaluable 
to old-timers in the textile field because they 
know that the Textile World Yearbook and 
Catalog contains the answers to the many 
questions about supplies that come up in the 
day's work. 


Answers as to “who makes it”—‘where 
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*Name and Mill Affiliation 


will be given on request 





AID 70 US... * 
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Invaluable 


is the word for the 


TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK AND CATALOG 


they are located”—“who sells it”—‘‘who serv- 
ices it”—“sizes,” ete., ete. 

Answers also to the mill operating ques- 
tions that arise in cotton mills, woolen and 
worsted mills, silk mills, rayon mills, knit- 
ting mills, bleaching, dyeing and _ finishing 
plants and in mills handling miscellaneous 
fibres. 

That’s why we say—“whenever you need 
product, service or mill operating data ‘look 
it up first? in the Textile World Yearbook 


and Catalog.” 


StS | 
SSS 












The Bluebook with 
the Orange Bands. 
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A Complete 


UNTING engineering and research staffs 
and Bunting advanced manufacturing methods have 
aided countless machinery manufacturers and main- 
tenance men to a better solution of their bearing prob- 
lems. Here are specialized services and products for 
the textile industries, based upon a vast and compre- 
hensive experience in high lead bronzes, oil-less bear- 
ings, and standard alloys in all fields of bearing appli- 
cation. . . We will gladly enable you to become more 
familiar with our products and services which will save 
you time, trouble and money. . . The Bunting Brass & 
Bronze Company, Toledo, Ohio... Branches and Ware- 
houses in All Principal Cities. 


e Many 
sizes of 
graphited 
oil-less 
bearings 
are avail- 
able from 
stock... 
completely 
machined 
and finish- 
ed,readyfor 
assembly. 
Write for 
catalog. 























@Hundreds 
of different 
sizes of 
completely 
machined 


an 
finished 
standard 
alloy bear- 
ings, and 
bearings 
for all elec- 
tric motor 
service re- 
placements 
are avail- 
able from 
stock. Write 
for catalog. 





¢ BEARINGS 
AND CENTERED BRONZE BARS 
BABBITT METALS 
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ORTH CAROLINA leads the Nation in textile 


manufacture. While cotton goods rank first, 
silk and rayon, woolens and worsteds are making 
steady gains in relative importance because of the 
many advantages North Carolina offers. 

In our mountain counties the climate, soil and 
grass are well suited to sheep raising, and the pro- 
duction of wool is a growing occupation here. Wool 
blankets made in North Carolina are famed and 
sold the World over. 

Every favorable factor is here upon which profit- 
able textile manufacture depends. Abundant raw 
materials — ample economical power — plenty of 
native-born workers, friendly, intelligent, cooperative 
and easily trained. Splendid transportation facilities 
by rail, water and paved highways. Economical dis- 
tribution is assured, since over half the Nation’s 
population is within a 600 mile radius of North 
Carolina. A year ’round moderate climate makes 
plant construction less expensive and reduces pro- 
duction costs. 


At your request, competent Industrial engineers will 
compile and furnish specific facts as to the advan- 
tage to your business of a North Carolina location. 
Write Industrial Division, Department of Conserva- 
tion & Development, Room 31, Raleigh, N. C. 


North CAROLINA 


HOME OF SUCCESSFUL INDUSTRY 


Outside the con- 
gested areas... 


yet close to the 
richest markets. 
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VATS 


Another Cole Product 


If you require various vats for different pur- 
peses we can furnish them, made especially 
for your requirements—from your specifica- 
tions and designs or ours. Vats made from 
Quality steel, Nickel Clad and Stainless steel, 
Alloy steel, Aluminum, Monel metal, Lead 
and Tin lined, etc., for acid, NaOH storage, 
chemicals, dyes, etc. 























CANVAS 
HOSIERY TRUCKS 


For General and Dyehouse Use 





Other COLE products are: Bins, Kettles, 
Kiers, Boilers, Heavy Pressure Vessels, Tanks, 
Nickel-clad and Stainless Steel Vessels, Tow- 
ers, Fabricated Platework, Etc. 


Write for “Tank-Talk”—No. 11-B 


Tank Builders for Over 80 


R.D.COLE MFG.CO. 


NEWNAN::-GEORGIA 


T 





also 


Baskets for Seamers, Loopers, 









— = = 


Years! 


Ribbers and general 








' : | 
w. T. LANE « sros., 1nc. | 
| 


Manufacturers : POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 





Fully 25%, of All Cotton Textile 

Spindles in the United States are 

ih 7 p | i 7 1 I F 1 . Operated on the Loper System 
Te ee ~ Ralph E. Loper Co. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specialists in Textile Costs 
Over a Quarter Century 


| FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 








THE 
BAHNSON 


mei § 2] ay 
a Bead , 


HUMIDIFYING—HEATING--V ENTILATING—COOLING _ a | 
ALL IN ONE UNIT 


Air Conditioning In Industry Is Growing In Importance Because Of Its Effect On People, Products and Profits 
It Must Be Considered As One of the Essential Tools of Modern Plant Operation 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


SALES ENGINEERS: 
», STIMSON I. L. BROWN F. S. FRAMBACH D. D. SMITH 
>. STIMSON 886 Drewry St., N. E. 703 Embree Crescent 906 West Lovell St. 
Winston-Salem, N. C Atlanta, Ga. Westfield, N. J. Kalamazoo, Michigan 


oy: 
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— 
Tomorrow's Forgotten 


Business Failed to 
! Modernize Yesterday 


Are you keeping abreast 
of the times With Modern 
Tenter-Dryers by Miller ? 


“7 


Modern Tenter-Dryers 


for ALL Fabrics 


Streamflow’ “20th Century” 
“Strateaway 





WILLIAM MILLER CO. | 


Established 1870 | 
PROVIDENCE RHODE ISLAND 


America s Pioneer Circle Makers 











HURLEY-JOHNSON CORP. 
25 Walker St., New York, N. Y. 
15 Pine St., Providence, R. I. 


TEXTILE PRINTERS SUPPLIES 


Sole American Agents for 


JAMES KENYON & SON, LTD. 
Celebrated 
Lappings and Blankets for Printing Machines. 
Endless Woolen Aprons for Palmer Finishing Machines 
Clearer, Roller and Slasher Cloths 
Filter Cloths for all purposes 
Linen Straining Cloths 
YATES DUXBURY & SON, Ltd. GEO. MOULTON, Ltd. 
Calender Roll Papers Engraving ny and 
Supplies 


Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 


ETC LSE 







@ Tanks are fabricated, in the Blickman manner, from 
grades of STAINLESS STEEL which laboratory tests and 
practical plant experience have proven to best resist cor- 
rosive reagents and repel absorption. Inside corners are 
smoothly rounded and a band of STAINLESS STEEL, 
welded around top of tank assures rigidity. 








@ The motor-driven Agitator affects equally every drop 
in the tank. No pockets are created and there's no possi- 
bility of reagents settling to bottom while tanks are being 
agitated. And, when agitation ceases, there are no crevices 
in which dyestuffs can lodge for there’s a 1-inch radius 
where bottom of tank joins cylindrical body. 






@ Tanks of all sizes and Agitators for every type of work 
can be supplied. Agitators are easily removed when not 
in use but, when operating, cannot become loose. 


For Your Employees Write Us About Your Particular Needs 


@ Give your employees an opportunity to get up- 
to-date on what’s going on in the industry in matters 
which closely concern them: Hours and Wages; SS PAMIAN IAENSIS} Syl eENEN/A BOUONPMISNT 
Education, The Mill Village, The Mill Store; Em.- 
ployee Comfort and Safety. Bangs: Gals " TEXTILE tty a 


@ Give them a reprint of the 40-page Employer- 
Employee Relations section of this issue of 


Textile World 


For details see page 198. 
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Get Accurate Moisture Data -- with 


EMERSON 


Our various types of ovens are used 
extensively for de termining the mois- 
ture in Wool, Cotton, Silk or Rayon. 
both raw materials and materials in 
process. 

For different branches of the Tex- 
tile Industry we make different types 
of Conditioning Ovens, equipped 
with baskets to fit the work, whether 
bulky samples or small samples. 

Forced Draft Oven shown at right 
offers means for maximum speed of 
drying. 

For Conditioning Oven Informa- 


TEXTILE 
CONDITIONING 


OVENS 


FORCED DRAFT OVEN 





tion write to: 





MIDGET OVEN 
with one basket 4” x 4” 
x6”, for the small mill. 


AGERS 


The features embodied in our Agers 
are attracting a great deal of interest among 
those who use textile finishing machines. 


Some of these new features are im- 
proved anti-friction outboard bearing, new 
light chain drive, an improved pre-heating 
entering chamber, and swiss threading. 


We build new Agers for Aniline, Hydro- 
Sulphite, and Rapidogen and also modern- 
ize old type Agers. 


Space does not permit a detailed de- 
scription. Why not write us for complete 
data? Your request puts you under no 
obligation. 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT COMPANY 
304 PEARL ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 


EMERSON 
APPARATUS 
- COMPANY 


177 Tremont St. 
MELROSE, 


So 








Sd 
Perforated Aluminum Baskets 10” dia. x 9” deep. 





R. KENYON & SON 
RARITAN, N. J. 
TENTERING 
and DRYING 
MACHINERY 


CO9ORICOSCHICHICOIOOS 


é 
é 
t 
t 


a 








| —__ Screw Machine Work 


Drop Forgings 


Bolts Nuts 
Eye Bolts 


Cap Screws 
Studs 


We wv to the Textile Trade 


FIGtAND TOOT 
RN Is i nei \ loc 
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’ 
1 
Fig. 1249 
Pat. app. for 
You'll cut down replacement costs when you equip with 
sé ” 
HALLOWELL” STEEL STOOLS 
The joints are welded, so these stools are practically one piece con- 
struction. They don’t loosen up after a little use like ordinary riveted 
stools that soon begin to wobble and lean and finally give way. Not 
these ‘“‘Hallowell’’ Stools ... they'll be giving you full value for years 
and years. 
You can get just the stool you need, too. There are 20 pages of them 
\ : to choose from in our catalog. Get a copy—it’s free. 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co. 
BRANCHES JENKINTOWN, PENNA. BRANCHES 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
, DETROIT BOX 571 ST. Louis 


INDIANAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 





UNUGUREROLUOGUOUREDOOOUOUGGNSRODUAOOGUEULEEUOOOOUUGEREONEOAOGGEORONOOUUONGSEOEUOOOGUGOUCESNOOOOUGUGAEAODUUOUOCHERUOUOGONOROSEDSUGUOOORORESOOOOUUROLONEAOOOOOND 


1 | 


McGRAW-HILL 


yin ae NT 









As business paper publishers for 
over fifty years, McGraw-Hill is 
uniquely equipped to offer complete, 
authoritative direct mail coverage of 
Industry’s major markets. Extreme accuracy is maintained 
(guaranteed to 98%) and through careful analysis of 
markets, complete classification of companies and person- 
nel, etc., the widest possible selections are available. Send 
for handy reference folder ‘‘Hundreds of Thousands of 
Reasons Why” which describes how McGraw-Hill Lists 
are built and maintained. 


« What Fields Do You Want to Reach? « 


Aviation 
Bus & Electric Railways 
Civil Engineering and Construction 
Coal Mining 
Electrical Construction 
Electrical Industry 
Food Industries 
Metal Mining 
Metal Working Industries 
Process Industries 
Textile Industries 





ZEOLITE WATER SOFTENERS 
PRESSURE FILTERS 
GRAVITY FILTER PLANTS 
WATER RECTIFICATION PLANTS 


We invite inquiries on all problems 
of Water Treatment 


iCT MAIL DIVISION.... ROBERTS FILTER MFG. CO. 
4McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO. 603 Columbia Ave., Darby, Penna. 


330 W. 42nd STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. Roberts Filters 
\ Rn Re A a RS 
te . « « Complete lists covering industry’s major markets 


Administrative Executives 
Electrical Dealers & Wholesalers 
Mill Supply Houses 
Power Services 
Product Engineering & Design 
Production and Maintenance 
Radio Dealers & Wholesalers 
Radio Engineering & Design 


For further details, selections from above basic 
e classifications, counts, prices, etc., or estimates on @ 
special lists . . . ask any representative or write to 


uueouecevenevenvevevenenevescnnsnennusneensusueueueuneueueveeneUAGEOUOUGOUOUOOEUS0CO0U000000000000008000000000000000U00U000EU0UEUEUETAADOOEOEAEELEOSOADEDEULEOEUEEOEULAAEOSEREE AO EOSO EEN EEE 
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In Business Papers 
Your Advertising Dollar 
Goes to Work...not to Waste 


Advertise First in the Papers Men Have to Read! 


It’s the business papers’ job to reach and inform the 
men who run American business and industry. The 
men who direct and manage! The men who design, 
operate and maintain! The men, in fact, who have 
anything and everything to say about the buying of 


equipment, material and supplies. 


The most for your advertising dollar 
Business papers waste no part of your advertising 
dollar on personal or family appeals. They are strictly 
busirtess...all business...acting as regular consultants 
and accepted authorities on business problems. Men 
have to read them, to keep up. 

Having no “‘dilution’’ of subscribers, a business 
paper list has more purchasing power, per reader, 
than any other form of media. It gives you first- 


hand contact with department heads and executives 


—the key men up and down the line. In a word, it 
achieves ‘‘penetration’’. Every business paper adver- 
tisement is, in effect, an extra editorial. An editorial 
on some important aspect of a man’s business, about 
which he must keep informed. Tell your sales story to 
Industry's picked men—through business papers, the 


proven media for making sales! 
e * . 


In McGraw-Hill Publications you will find all the 
advantages and best features of business papers devel- 
oped to the fullest extent. Editorial excellence that 
extends its own prestige to your advertising. Proved 
readership that insures an interested and influential 
audience for your sales message. Acceptance by nearly 
three thousand advertisers who have found that it 


pays to advertise in McGraw-Hill Publications. 





McGraw-Hill Publications 


“‘Where your advertising dollar goes to work...not to waste”’ 


American Machinist Construction Methods 
Aviation Electrical Contracting 
Bus Transportation Electrical Merchandising 
Business Week Electrical West 


Coal Age Electrical Wholesaling 
Chemical & Metallurgical Electrical World 
Engineering Electronics 


Engineering & Mining Mill Supplies 
Journal a 
Engineering News-Record oe 7 
Product Engineering 
Factory Management & ; os 
Maintenance Radio Retailing 
Textile World 


Transit Journal 


Food Industries 
Metal & Mineral Markets 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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¥ —f Productimeters 


for Textile Counting or Measuring 


are built to maintain their accuracy of 
count and run with minimum attention 
through many years of service. 


Loom Pick Counters. 
Lineal Measuring Machines. 
Stroke and Revolution Counters. 


Double Deck Counters for showing cur- 
rent runs and continuous totals. 


Pre-determined Counters to give signals 
or stop machines at specified counts. 


Electrical Counters for difficult count- 
ing problems and remote control. 


Ask for our field engineer to make 
recommendations on your counting and 
measuring problems. 


DURANT MFG. CC. 


179 Eddy St. Terrell Machine Co. 1931 N.Buffum St. 
Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. Milwaukee, Wis. 





A TESTING MACHINE 


for determining tensile elongation results on 
lacquer or paint films, as well as rayon filaments, 
yarns, fine wires, etc. The apparatus can also 
be used for hysteresis-fatigue tests to obtain such 
readings as permanent elongation, elasticity and 
other physical properties. 





























Model IP-2—Made in capacities from 50 to 2000 grams 


one of the many 


SCOTT TESTERS 


made by 


(HENRY L. SCOTT CO.) 


Providence, R. I. 














A typical permanent stress-strain record from the IP-2 machine, 
showing an average ultimate tensile of 325 grams, 











Give Your Employees — 


This Stimulating Report of Progress 


Textile World, Annual, 1938 


in the field of 
EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


N the 40-page section of this issue of 

TEXTILE WORLD (beginning on page 
79), the editors and other competent, 
authoritative writers in their respective 
fields, tell the story of the strides the 
textile industry has made in its Employer- 
Employee Relations. 

Here is a straight- 
forward presenta- 
tion of facts which 
tell the story of the 
mill village, the mill 
store, wages and 
hours. education, 
and employee com- 
fort and safety. 
Here, too, are twenty- 
two candid ‘“‘word- 
pictures” of em- 
ployer-employee re- 
lations in as many 
mills in various sec- 
tions of the country; 
profusely illustrated 
and interspersed 
with eight picture 
pages of conditions 
in the industry as 
they really are. 


Damnant Quod Non Intelligunt 


“They condemn what they do not un- 
derstand” as the Romans expressed it, 
offers the cue to the use and usefulness of 
this section. 

To encourage understanding, to foster 
independent evaluation of the practices 
and traditions which mill operatives today 
are discussing, TEXTILE WORLD offers. 
at cost, reprints of this 40-page “Em- 
ployer-Employee Relations” section — to 
those manufacturers who want to give the 


rank and file of their employees a clear- 









cut picture of the industry to which they 
are devoting their working hours. 


An Opportunity For You 


If you are interested in stimulating 
your employees to a 
thoughtful, unemo- 
tional appraisal of 
those mill activities 
which most closely 
affect them, please 
fill in the coupon 
below or write us on 
your own letterhead 
as promptly as pos- 
sible. 

Please be assured 
that signing and re- 
turning this coupon 
places you under no 
obligation — we 
simply wish to de- 
termine the indus- 
try’s total require- 
ments of reprints of 
this 40-page section 
in order that we may 
serve your needs at 


a minimum expense to you. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE WORLD. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York City. 

March... .1938. 
Gentlemen: 

We will be able to use to advantage....copies of your 
reprint of the 40-page “Employer-Employee Relations” 
Section of the Annual Review & Forecast Number of 
Textile World. 


Please quote us a price on the above quantity. 
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An * indicates more complete data will be found in 1937 Textile World Yearbook and Catalog. 
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The Special Order is the rule at SONOCO rather than the exception. 
To solve problems of a special nature, peculiar to one mill, is a part of our 
job . . . . Our technical experts are traveling constantly at the request of 
our customers, to help them on questions relating to textile paper carriers. 


Another SONOCO service which is taken for granted. 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT. er CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY y 








